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PREFACE 

The Eisenhower years constitute a unique period in our 
history. Differing sharply in many respects from the New Deal 
and Fair Deal which preceded them, they also stand out in con- 
trast to much of the traditional Republicanism of the past. A 
powerful new force has been felt in our politics, our economy, 
and our national ethos, and the nucleus of that force is Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. 

This book is an attempt to chronicle the chief events of 
the Eisenhower years; to show how the President works, what 
his policies are, and what manner of men he has gathered around 
him. In collecting material for the book, I had generous coopera- 
tion from the White House staff, Cabinet officials, members of 
Congress, and dozens of other persons in and out of government. 
The confidential data not heretofore published have come from 
authoritative sources, although in most instances documents are 
not yet available. 

I wish to thank my son David for typing the manuscript. 
My debts for information and ideas that have gone into the 
book are too numerous to acknowledge in a brief preface, and 
in many instances these sources must remain confidential in any 
event. For such conclusions as have been drawn, the responsi- 
bility is mine. On the basis of the information at my command, 
I have tried to make a personal and independent appraisal of the 
President and his work, 

MEKJLO J. PXJSEY 
January 12, 1956 
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Chapter 1 

CALL FROM 
THE GRASS ROOTS 



Twelve years before he became President of the United 
States, Dwight D. Eisenhower had a well defined ambition. 
"They will probably think me a conceited individual/' he wrote 
to Mark Clark, "but I see no objection to setting your sights 
high." For a quarter of a century he had worked prodigiously 
to prepare himself for the assignment he was seeking. He wanted 
to command an armored regiment. 

Eisenhower's hopes were not to be gratified, but Destiny 
carried him to the highest position of leadership in the world 
without any further fixation of ambition on his part. In 1942 
he was named Allied Commander in Chief of the North African 
invasion. After winning victories in Africa, Sicily, and southern 
Italy, he wished to remain commander in the Mediterranean 
area. But President Franklin D. Roosevelt ended this hope in 
one sentence when he visited Tunis on his return from Teheran 
and Cairo. "Well, Ike," he said, "you are going to command 
Overlord." Eisenhower had previously suggested General George 
C. Marshall to lead the assault on Europe, and, assuming there 
would be two armies, he thought General George S. Patton 
should command the other. There is not a word in his volumi- 
nous correspondence during this period to suggest that he was 
seeking either honor for himself. 

Beyond the military horizon there was nothing that lured him. 
In June, 1943, an admiring politician visited North Africa and 

1 



2 Eisenhower the President 

told the General that his achievements would give him a good 
chance of becoming President after the war was over. Ike's anger 
flared, and ? figuratively speaking, he kicked his political-minded 
visitor out of his office. His hostile reaction did not suggest any 
belittlement of the Presidency or of the men who seek it. Rather, 
it reflected his abhorrence of mixing politics and generalship 
a feeling that has always remained strong in him. To his way 
of thinking, the use of his military office to advance himself 
politically would have been a betrayal of his trust. 

As his military genius was further demonstrated, and as vic- 
tories multiplied, his name was increasingly linked with the 
White House. But he always responded as if it were a joke. Even 
the events of April 12, 1945, did not change his attitude. On that 
day he had witnessed the horrors of a Nazi concentration camp 
and had gone to bed in a small house at General Patton's head- 
quarters. Some time after midnight Patton and General Omar 
N. Bradley had awakened him with news that President Roose- 
velt was dead. The three men sat through the small hours of 
the morning pondering over the tragedy and its consequences. 
How would it affect the windup of the war and the making of 
peace? That was Eisenhower's foremost concern. Though it was 
obvious that the death of the great wartime President would 
open opportunities for new leaders, the hero of the Crusade in 
Europe felt no quickening in his own breast. On the contrary, 
he went back to bed "depressed and sad." 

Three months later the new President, Harry S. Truman, 
went to Germany to attend the Potsdam Conference. As he was 
riding in a car with Generals Eisenhower and Bradley, the 
conversation turned to the future of various war leaders. Ike 
said that his only ambition was to retire to a quiet home and 
from there to do what he could to help people understand the 
changes war had brought to the world. President Truman turned 
to him with an astonishing proposition. 

"General," he said, "there is nothing that you may want that I 
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won't try to help you get. That definitely and specifically in- 
eludes the Presidency in 1948." 

The President's generous gesture caught Eisenhower com- 
pletely off guard. He could only laugh incredulously and ex- 
claim, "Mr. President, I don't know who will be your opponent 
for the Presidency, but it will not be I." 

On his triumphal return to the United States, the General 
discovered that nothing he could do would stop the speculation 
concerning his "political future." Visiting his former neighbors 
at Abilene, Kansas, on June 22, 1945, he told them: "There is 
no use my denying that Fll fly to the moon, because no one 
has suggested it and I couldn't if I wanted to. The same goes 
for politics. Fm a soldier and Fm positive no one thinks of me 
as a politician." But the harder he ran away from the Presi- 
dency, the more it tended to catch up with him. 

The incessant political badgering was especially trying after 
he became Chief of Staff of the Army. In that position he was 
determined to let no partisan shadow cross his path. But the 
reporters kept hammering away at him with increasing intensity 
as the warming-up period for the 1948 contest began. At a 
Pentagon press conference one questioner followed him into 
the hallway and persisted in asking if some unusual circum- 
stances might not induce him to get into politics. Ike took a 
Napoleonic stance and replied, with indignant emphasis: "Look, 
son, I cannot conceive of any circumstance that could drag out 
of me permission to consider me for any political post from dog- 
catcher to Grand High Supreme King of the Universe/' 

His response was the same in confidential chats. Douglas 
Southall Freeman, the biographer of Washington and Lee, put 
the issue in the sharpest possible terms as they sat in the Gen- 
eral's Pentagon office one day in the winter of 1946-1947. 

"I believe the hand of the Lord is upon you/* he said, "and 
that you must accept the Presidency and clean up this mess here 
in Washington/' 
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"God forbid!" Ike snapped, as he arose and walked the floor. 
"I'm Chief of Staff of this Army. I've got a particular job to do 
for America. I cannot do it as it should be done if any man at 
the Capitol thinks I have any political ambitions/' 

His problem was complicated by a keen sense of public duty. 
Like many other American statesmen, he was firmly convinced 
that no man has a right to reject any clear-cut call to the Presi- 
dency. On September 17, 1947, he wrote to General Walter 
Bedell Smith: 

I do not believe that you or I or anyone else has the right to state, 
categorically, that he will not perform any duty that his country 
might demand of him. 

This haunting sense of duty later crops out in a letter to his 
brother Milton. Expressing the wish that he could go to a re- 
mote Texas ranch and stay for a year, he wrote: "... I am get- 
ting very close to violating the one underlying principle that I 
have always believed to be binding on every American. This 
principle is that every citizen is required to do his duty for the 
country no matter what it may be/' His inclination was "to use 
words similar to Sherman's/' The question that he wrestled with 
through the fall and winter of 1947 was whether he could flatly 
decline in advance to accept any possible presidential nomination 
without doing violence to his own conscience. 

What irritated him most was the widespread belief that his 
lack of interest in political office was a dishonest pose. To his 
intimate friends he demolished this assumption by pointing to 
his war record. The peak of his career had been reached, he said, 
when, as Supreme Commander of the Allied forces in Europe, he 
had accepted the surrender of Germany. After those dramatic 
events of 1945 he felt that even the White House would be an 
anticlimax in his career. He would become involved in contro- 
versy, and his place in history might be blurred by partisan 
rancor. 

To his intimates he also spoke of his concern for the young 
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men who had served under him. They had fought as Americans, 
not as Democrats or Republicans. If he should become a presi- 
dential candidate in 1948, he said, they would be fighting every 
battle of the war over again, and before they were through they 
would wonder if they had won it. He added that he would not 
want to ride into office on their sacrifices. 

The pressure on him at this time came from influential Demo- 
crats as well as from the Republicans. Senator Paul Douglas 
spoke out for Eisenhower. Others, including Jacob Arvey, Demo- 
cratic leader of Chicago; Frank Hague, of Jersey City; James 
Roosevelt, and Senator Claude Pepper, resorted to open tele- 
grams offering their support for nomination of the General in 
place of President Truman on the Democratic ticket. But they 
did not get to first base. A false rumor spread to the effect that 
the General had met with Henry Wallace and two of his col- 
leagues interested in sidetracking Mr. Truman. These incidents,, 
plus Eisenhower's soul searching, firmed his resolution to issue 
a iat refusal to run. 

The occasion for such a statement arose when Leonard V. 
Finder, publisher of the Manchester, New Hampshire, Evening 
Leader, wrote to the General, on January 12, 1948, that a move- 
ment had been launched in New Hampshire to elect a slate of 
delegates who would vote for him in the forthcoming Repub- 
lican National Convention. During the next nine days Eisen- 
hower wrote and repeatedly rewrote his reply. On January 22nd 
he sought approval of his latest version from Secretary of De- 
fense James Forrestal, who suggested that he add a few words of 
deference to politics as a profession. Ike complied, and after the 
final version was typed and mailed he sent a carbon copy to the 
Public Information Division of the Army for release the follow- 
ing day. 

The letter was an explanation of his decision that he was "not 
available for and could not accept nomination to high political 
office/' That bald statement had been delayed, he said, because 
of fear that "such an expression would smack of effrontery" and 
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because of "a persistent doubt that I could phrase a flat refusal 
without appearing to violate that concept of duty to country 
which calls upon every good citizen to place no limitation upon 
his readiness to serve in any designated capacity. On this point/" 
he continued, "it is my conviction that, unless an individual feels 
some inner compulsion and special qualifications to enter the 
political arena which I do not a refusal to do so involves no 
violation of the highest standards of devotion to duty." 
His most pointed comments in a long letter were: 
It is my conviction that the necessary and wise subordination of 
the military to civil power will be best sustained, and our people will 
have greater confidence that it is so sustained, when life-long profes- 
sional soldiers, in the absence of some obvious and overriding reason, 
abstain from seeking high political office. . . . 

In any event, my decision to remove myself completely from the 
political scene is definite and positive. ... I could not accept nomi- 
nation even under the remote circumstance that it were tendered me. 

The letter brought from the press and the public a chorus of 
admiration for the General. His high concept of duty and the 
tight rein he held upon ambition seemed to epitomize the finest 
qualities of statesmanship. At the same time his action was a 
disappointment to millions of Americans. To them the line the 
General had drawn between military service and the Presidency 
seemed artificial because no one thought of him as a brass hat 
The dike he had erected would serve to shield him from further 
embarrassment while he was Chief of Staff, but it could not 
indefinitely hold back the tide. 

The Eisenhower-for-President movement began to gather mo- 
mentum again in 1950. By this time he had adjusted himself to 
civilian life as president of Columbia University. Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., began urging the General to run more than 
two years before the convention- On October 15th Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey, of New York, publicly named the General 
as his choice. Describing him on a television program as "one of 
the greatest soldiers in history, a fine educator, a man who really 
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understands the problems of the world/' Dewey said that if he 
should be reelected governor he would recommend Eisenhower 
to the New York delegation "if he would accept the draft/' Ike 
again insisted that he had "had no change in sentiment about 
the Presidency/' but it was also evident that the public had had 
no change of sentiment about him. 

The Eisenhower men suffered a severe jolt when, on Decem- 
ber 16th, the General took leave of Columbia to become Su- 
preme Allied Commander, Europe, with the task of knitting to- 
gether the meager forces of the North Atlantic Treaty powers. 
Three weeks later he flew to Paris without a word of encourage- 
ment to his supporters or even so much as an acknowledgment 
of his party affiliation. Throughout the next year many who re- 
mained devoted to his cause were assailed by doubts that he 
could ever be induced to run. Now that he was in uniform again, 
he remained scrupulously aloof from politics. He had a job to 
do a job of the utmost importance to the free world and 
nothing could induce him to undercut his influence in Europe 
by dabbling in politics at home. 

Throughout this period his party membership was subject to 
frequent question. To be sure, he had committed himself in a 
confidential "chin" with his old friend Roy A. Roberts, president 
of the Kansas City Star, as early as 1947. Roberts had said, near 
the end of their talk, "Ike, I don't even know what your politics 
are. . . /' The General had laughed with surprise and replied, 
"Why, Roy, I am just a good Kansas Republican like yourself/' 
Roberts disclosed this conversation in September, 1951, but the 
Republicans wanted to hear it from the General's own lips, and 
millions of Democrats hoped it was not true. A Gallup poll in 
June, 1951, had indicated that 40 per cent of the Democrats 
responding favored Eisenhower as their candidate for President 
as against 20 per cent for President Truman. Among the Repub- 
licans the vote was: Eisenhower, 30 per cent; Taft, 22; Dewey, 
16; and Warren, 13. 

A draft-Eisenhower organization began to take shape in the 
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middle of September when Governor Dewey met with Senators 
James H. Duff, Irving M. Ives, Leverett Saltonstall, and Frank 
Carlson in Washington. Two weeks later seven Republican gov- 
ernors came out for Eisenhower at the Governor's Conference 
in Gatlinburg, Tennessee. Announcing that the General's name 
would be entered in the New Hampshire presidential primary in 
March, Governor Sherman Adams predicted, with more courage 
than assurance, that this time it would not be withdrawn. None 
of these events, however, broke the silence at Supreme Head- 
quarters, Allied Powers in Europe. 

A stream of American visitors flowed through SHAPE (more 
than a hundred congressmen in six months), and many were 
politicians bearing advice* They found Eisenhower willing to 
listen but uncommunicative as to his intentions. Most of them 
urged him to come home and launch an active preconvention 
campaign. Not all of them were Republicans. Among those who 
returned from SHAPE with the suggestion that Eisenhower 
would be a good Democratic candidate was Senator John J. 
Sparkman, later to be the vice presidential candidate on the 
Democratic ticket. Joseph E. Davies went so far as to assure the 
General that if he would accept a Democratic nomination Presi- 
dent Truman would not run. 

In late summer Representative Hugh Scott gave Eisenhower 
an account of what was being done on his behalf and told him 
that it was his duty to accept the higher responsibility that was 
open to him. Speaking confidentially, the General responded 
that an article by J. R. Wiggins in the Washington Post gen- 
erally expressed his view. The article had said that he was not 
seeking a nomination and would not seek it but that he would 
respond to a genuine draft. Scjott emphasized the risk that the 
backers of a reluctant candidate were taking, and expressed the 
hope that no one would pull the rug from under them. The Gen- 
eral replied that he too was taking risks in an effort to strengthen 
the defenses of the free world. Those who believe firmly in a 
cause, he said, will not be deterred because it may involve risks. 
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As he came under increasing pressure from Republican leaders, 
Ike once more wrestled with his conscience. Was it right for a 
professional soldier to run for the Presidency? If many people 
believed his advancement to the White House was the best way 
to promote the free world's experiment in collective defense, 
could he properly reject a nomination? Was he qualified to be 
President? These questions filled him with the same sort of 
anguish that Justice Charles Evans Hughes of the Supreme 
Court had experienced before his nomination in 1916. Though 
he listened to all the advice that was offered, Eisenhower 
realized, as Hughes had done, that the decision would have to 
come out of his own soul searching. 

Senator Robert A. Taft announced his candidacy for the Re- 
publican presidential nomination on October 16, 1951, declaring 
that he could "conduct the only kind of campaign which will 
elect a Republican to office/' Governor Earl Warren, of Califor- 
nia, formally entered the race on November 14th, and before the 
end of the year they had been joined by Harold E. Stassen. Taft 
was clearly the head runner. Campaigning vigorously, he seemed 
to have a good chance of clinching the nomination while the 
General was still in Europe. The Eisenhower men were increas- 
ingly alarmed. 

In November, General and Mrs. Eisenhower flew to Washing- 
ton to discuss with President Truman and the military author- 
ities the lag of arms for the NATO forces. His press conference 
before his departure was an amusing contest of wits. The re- 
porters tried every trick of the trade to draw him into a discussion 
of politics, but he insisted on talking about defense of the free 
world. Finally, backed against the wall by political questions, he 
declared: 

What I am trying to get at is that, as of this moment, I am trying 
to do a job, my staff is trying to do a job, and we think it's important, 
and we think that each of you would have a right to resent it if we 
would try to divert ourselves . . . from that job to talk partisan poli- 
tics or to state a partisan preference. 
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The Supreme Commander of the NATO forces in Europe 
flew back to Paris on November 6th without giving a word of 
encouragement or discouragement to his political sponsors. For 
several days Washington buzzed with rumors that President Tru- 
man had once more offered to swing the Democratic nomina- 
tion to Ike. But they came from fertile imaginations. The two 
men kept politics entirely out of their conference. On November 
17th Senator Lodge became campaign manager for the Eisen- 
hower group without any authorization from the supposed 
candidate. Late in December, Lodge flew to Paris and conferred 
with the General, but the only assurance he got was that Eisen- 
hower was a Republican. Returning to Washington, Lodge 
called a press conference on January 6, 1952, to announce this 
fact and the entry of Eisenhower's name in the New Hampshire 
primary to be held in March. "I have assured Governor Adams/' 
he said, "that General Eisenhower is in to the finish." For this 
he had no authorization, and spoke solely on his own responsi- 
bility. 

The clamor of the press for confirmation of Lodge's news 
brought the following statement from SHAPE: 

Senator Lodge's announcement of yesterday as reported in the 
press gives an accurate account of the general tenor of my political 
convictions and of my Republican voting record. He was correct also 
in stating that I would not seek nomination to political office. . . 

Under no circumstances will I ask for relief from this assignment 
in order to seek nomination to political office and I shall not par- 
ticipate in the preconvention activities of others who may have such 
an intention with respect to me. 

Of course there is no question of the right of American citizens to 
organize in pursuit of their common convictions. I realize that Senator 
Lodge and his associates are exercising this right in an attempt to 
place before me next July a duty that would transcend my present 
responsibility. In the absence, however, of a clear-cut call to political 
duty I shall continue to devote my full attention and energies to the 
performance of the vital task to which I am assigned 
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The General had no intention at that time of throwing his hat 
into the ring. Many of the problems connected with the Presi- 
dency were not yet settled in his mind. But almost everyone 
interpreted his statement as an announcement of his candidacy. 
It clearly indicated that, if nominated, he would run. This gave 
his supporters authority to launch a major campaign effort that 
would draw him inevitably into the political whirlpool. At the 
time, however, the politically inexperienced General did not 
foresee that an irrevocable decision had been made. He con- 
tinued to talk as if a choice were still open to him. Actually, of 
course, he could not have turned back without inflicting disaster 
upon himself as well as upon his friends. 

Some Taft supporters ridiculed the General as the "phantom 
candidate," but within two days the number of daily newspapers 
endorsing him increased to twenty-four, including the New York 
Times. Senator Paul H. Douglas, Democrat of Illinois, sug- 
gested that both parties nominate Eisenhower with separate vice 
presidential candidates, "That's one thing you can be certain 111 
never have any part of," Ike told his friends, "Our democracy is 
based upon the two-party system, and I'll have nothing to do 
with undermining it." 

Nor was he interested in running on the Democratic ticket 
against a Republican candidate. As he surveyed the political 
scene, he concluded that it would be easier to win as a Democrat 
and easier to carry a large congressional majority with him. His 
majority as a Republican President, he conceded, might be 
slender and perhaps disunited. But he had deep roots in the 
Republican party, even though he had been thoroughly non- 
political throughout his military career. Two of his brothers 
were prominent Republicans, and his convictions were generally 
compatible with Republican principles. Not for a moment would 
he consider shifting his party affiliation on grounds of expedi- 
ency* 

One other factor stiffened his resolution. Corruption had crept 
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into many high places during the last years of the Truman Ad- 
ministration. The time had come, he believed, to "clean out the 
courthouse." This could be done only by an entirely new regime 
that would not have to defend the record of the past. Of course, 
a Taft administration could be trusted to effect these domestic 
reforms, but Taft had voted against NATO and was still af- 
flicted by the fall-out of isolationism. Eisenhower laid great store 
upon NATO and other free-world ventures in cooperative de- 
fense. The more he thought of the alternatives, the more he was 
impelled toward an active candidacy. 

President Truman sought to dissuade the General by saying 
that he was being used by politicians who were interested only 
in stopping another candidate; that if nominated he would be 
subjected to "scurrilous attacks" (a prediction the President later 
fulfilled in person) ; and that he had no issues and could not win. 
The President made clear that when he had offered to smooth 
Ike's way to the White House in 1945 he had thought him a 
Democrat. Now that the General had proved to be a Republican, 
the President still thought he was a fine fellow, but the country 
could not prosper under any Republican. He added, however, 
that he would not interfere with any political plans that Eisen- 
hower might have. 

As the fight waxed hotter, Eisenhower's supporters increased 
the pressure upon him to "come home." Nineteen members of 
the House of Representatives wrote to him that his return would 
be "the surest way to preserve your efforts in Europe and to pro- 
mote peace in the world." On March 10th he replied that no 
other job seemed more important than the one he was doing and 
that he could not "see in any personal or political circumstances 
a sufficient warrant for me to leave this assignment in the im- 
mediate future." At the same time he reiterated his willingness 
to accept a nomination if it came. 

On March llth New Hampshire gave the Eisenhower can- 
didacy a mighty boost. Senator Taft had campaigned vigorously 
through the snowbound state, trying to make an impressive 
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showing in the first presidential primary of the year. Eisenhower 
had remained in Europe and uttered no word that might be 
interpreted as a bid for votes, although Governor Adams, Senator 
Lodge, and others had spoken in his behalf. The result was an 
Eisenhower sweep with 46,661 votes to 35,838 for Taft and 
6,574 for Stassen. Ike's supporters were jubilant. They highly 
praised the voters of New Hampshire for having "let the big mo- 
tive rule/' The Washington Post declared that, despite the haz- 
ards still ahead of Candidate Eisenhower, "the way is clear and 
victory stands at the end for all to see/' In Paris, Eisenhower 
said he was "deeply moved." "Any American paid such a com- 
pliment would be proud," he added, "or he would not be an 
American/' 

Next came an unexpected blizzard of votes in Minnesota. 
The Eisenhower organization had decided to keep out of Min- 
nesota in deference to Governor Harold E. Stassen, the favorite 
son. Local groups tried to get the General's name on the ballot, 
but failed. Three days before the balloting on March 18th, Min- 
nesota's attorney general ruled that write-in votes would be 
counted. That gave the General's supporters an opportunity to 
swarm into polling places and write "Eisenhower," "Isenhowr," 
"Izenour," or just simply "Ike" on more than 106,000 ballots. 
Stassen led the General by 20,000 votes, but his name was on the 
ballot as Minnesota's own candidate. Taft got a write-in vote of 
24,000. It was a breath-taking demonstration of Ike's grass-roots 
popularity. 

The General's astonishment was mingled with a warm tingle 
of satisfaction because so many voters had accepted him as one 
of themselves by calling him "Ike." "The mounting numbers of 
my fellow citizens who are voting to make me the Republican 
nominee," he said at Rocquencourt, France, "are forcing me to 
reexamine my personal position and past decisions." This was 
generally interpreted to mean that he would speed up his return 
to the United States and take a more active interest in the pre- 
convention race. 
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In recognition of the General's high standing with independ- 
ent and Democratic voters, his sponsors set up the Citizens for 
Eisenhower Advisory Committee with Paul G. Hoffman as chair- 
man and Walter Williams as head of the committee in New 
York. Arthur H. Vandenberg, Jr., became assistant to the na- 
tional manager of the campaign, Senator Lodge, in Washington. 

Not all the signs were pointing to an Eisenhower victory. 
While the General had been winning popularity contests, Taf t's 
efficient organization had been lining up delegates faster than 
the Eisenhower team. An Associated Press count of delegates on 
March 20th gave Taft 50, Eisenhower 32, Stassen 22, and Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur 2. Taft won the Wisconsin primary 
over Warren and Stassen, and beat Ike in a write-in contest in 
Nebraska. On April 8th Taft also won over Stassen in Illinois, 
where Eisenhower's name had not been entered. With this for- 
ward surge of the Ohio stalwart, the bright hopes that had been 
aroused by New Hampshire and Minnesota began to sag, and 
Eisenhower was again belittled as a political novice who could 
not overcome Taft's formidable lead. 

Lodge once more flew to Paris to brief the General on the 
political situation. Still buoyant, he urged Ike not to overwork 
and not to get "political." The day before Lodge's arrival the 
General had asked Secretary of Defense Robert A. Lovett to 
relieve him of his command. "As of now/' he wrote, "I consider 
that the specific purposes for which I was recalled to duty have 
been largely accomplished." The White House announcement 
that Ike's tour of duty would be completed on June 1st was a 
welcome tonic to his discouraged supporters. 

In the weeks that followed, gains seemed to be rather evenly 
divided between Eisenhower and Taft The General picked up 
20 delegates in his home state of Kansas on April 10th, with 2 
going to Taft. But the senator reversed this order in Kentucky, 
taking 19 votes to 1 for Ike. When Governor Driscoll of New 
Jersey came out for Eisenhower, Taft tried to withdraw his 
name from the ballot of that state, accusing the governor of 
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breaking a pledge to remain neutral. The governor denied this, 
and the voting took place in an atmosphere of bitterness, with 
Eisenhower polling 390,591 to 228,916 for Taft and 23,559 for 
Stassen. The New York and Pennsylvania delegates were un- 
pledged, but most of the New Yorkers, and a substantial num- 
ber of the Pennsylvanians, leaned to Ike. An unpledged slate of 
28 district delegates in Massachusetts routed the Taft candidates. 
Taft easily claimed the 56 votes of his home state, Ohio, and 
took West Virginia. Eisenhower countered with a victory in 
Oregon. 

In Texas the Republican organization, which was generally 
for Taft, was overwhelmed by an Eisenhower invasion. What 
happened in the Fort Worth precinct theretofore dominated by 
Henry Zweifel, Texas national committeeman, was typical. As 
only five persons had attended the 1950 caucus, Zweifel held 
the caucus of May 3, 1952, in his own home. Selection of a Taft 
delegation to the county convention was to have been a routine 
affair, but one hundred Eisenhower supporters took over the 
meeting. Zweifel "bolted to his own front yard" and held a 
caucus of his own. That experience was repeated in many pre- 
cincts. 

The Taft men were again outvoted in the county conventions 
in nearly all the large cities; again they walked out and held 
ramp conventions. No one questioned the Eisenhower major- 
ities, which ranged from two to one to ten to one. In Rusk 
County the Taft leader had moved to make the victory of the 
Eisenhower delegates unanimous, but some days later a slate of 
pro-Taft delegates was rigged up to contest the seats of those who 
had been duly elected. The revolt of the Taftites grew out of the 
feeling that the "mob" clamoring for Eisenhower consisted of 
Democrats who had no standing in the Republican party, al- 
though the Eisenhower forces were led by well known Repub- 
licans (former officeholders and candidates) and Zweifel himself 
had invited Democrats to come over into the fold. Buried in the 
avalanche he had invited, Zweifel declared that the "majority is 
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not always right" and that the state executive committee "knows 
what is best for the people/' 

At the state convention on May 27th at Mineral Wells, Taft 
delegations were seated "regardless of the evidence." At stake in 
the 31 contests were 519 of the 1,060 votes in the convention. Of 
the 31 contests, 26 were decided in favor of the Taft delegates, 
although (as later shown by the objective study sponsored by the 
American Political Science Association) "they represented mi- 
norities at both the precinct and county levels/' The rejected 
Eisenhower delegates were excluded from the hall, and an unin- 
stracted delegation to the national convention was chosen con- 
sisting of 30 who were for Taft, 4 for Eisenhower, and 4 for 
MacArthur. Unwilling to be crushed by the organization steam- 
roller, the Eisenhower forces moved into a separate hall and 
chose 33 delegates instructed for Ike and 5 for Taft. 

The Texas "steal" rocked the nation. Senator Taft's followers 
in that state had turned the presidential nominating process into 
a mockery of democratic principles. The press called upon the 
senator to repudiate those tactics, and predicted that if he did 
not do so he would be "on the spot from the beginning of the 
national convention/' Senator Lodge declared that a victory ob- 
tained by such corruption would leave Taft in a poor position to 
campaign against corruption in the Truman Administration. But 
Taft replied, according to Newsweek, that "Possession is nine 
points of the law/' 

On June 3rd the last of the national primaries gave Governor 
Warren a lusty victory in California and Senator Taft a few 
hundred votes over General Eisenhower in South Dakota, Four 
days later Indiana chose a Taft delegation. As the delegate- 
selecting process was completed, Taft's strategists claimed 588 
of the 604 convention votes required for nomination, and con- 
fidently predicted that he would win on the first ballot* The 
Ohioan's tight control over the organization was further demon- 
strated by the naming of General MacArthur as keynoter. The 
Taft bandwagon seemed to be rolling in high gear. 
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General Eisenhower returned from Europe on June 1st, look- 
ing fit and full of good humor. "All other emotions are drowned 
out/' he told a nation-wide radio and television audience, "by 
the overwhelming realization that we're home again. That' s 
enough for us/' Emerging from the White House after reporting 
to President Truman, he wore the broad grin of a successful 
soldier about to embark upon an entirely new and exciting ex- 
perience. 

The next day he retired from the Army after thirty-seven years 
of military service, giving up the retirement pay of $19,541 a year 
to which he was entitled because he was going into politics. He 
wished to feel free, as he wrote to Defense Secretary Lovett, to 
deal with delegates to the convention without risking criticism 
for violating regulations or "embarrassing the government or 
the Army/' No longer was he the aloof professional soldier or 
the indifferent commander awaiting a possible draft. As in the 
case of Lincoln, the taste was in his mouth a little. On June 4th 
he made his first political speech in his old home town of 
Abilene. 

Abilene was at once a break with the immediate past and a 
return to a more remote past. At first the General seemed a 
strange figure in civilian clothes, but old friends and new saluted 
him with, "Hi, Ike/' and the strangeness of his new role was 
soon lost in the fervor of his homecoming. Without any of the 
pomposity that is common among war heroes and candidates, 
he simply enjoyed himself with his former neighbors, thereby 
proving that he had the native instinct of a good politician. He 
helped lay the cornerstone of a building to house the trophies 
of his military career. As the parade went by, he stood on a hotel 
marquee and waved and called to old friends. The float depict- 
ing their marriage brought shouts of glee from both the candi- 
date and his wife, and he put his arm around her as a young 
soldier might have done with his bride. When the high-school 
bands marched by playing "I Like Ike/' he even danced a bit in 
response. He drove to the ball park as 20,000 cheered him in a 
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pouring rain. Standing on an improvised platform in a borrowed 
raincoat, he expounded his faith in America and his middle-of- 
the-road philosophy. 

Abilene loved it, but the television audience was more critical. 
Some said his performance was "corny/' Others said that Ike had 
used up a good many words to let the people know he was "ag'in 
sin/' To those who had expected Eisenhower to settle the prob- 
lems of the world with a single oratorical effort or to match the 
drama of a MacArthur, the speech was a disappointment. But to 
the millions who believe that a candidate should share their in- 
terests and understand their problems, Ike and Mamie had made 
a successful debut as campaigners. An Iowa dirt farmer came 
away from the Abilene affair saying, "He set me on fire/' 

The next four weeks were a period of anxiety and intense ac- 
tivity. Eisenhower campaigned earnestly and received conven- 
tion delegates and supporters at the Morningside residence he 
had occupied as president of Columbia University. Speaking in 
Dallas so as to make the most of the Texas situation, he de- 
clared: "In this case the rustlers stole the Texas birthright in- 
stead of the steers/' Here was an issue between himself and 
Taft that everyone could understand. Of far greater basic im- 
portance, however, were their differences over foreign policy. 
The Taft-Eisenhower contest was essentially a struggle between 
the old-line Republicans who wished to pull back from the 
United States' commitments abroad and the more progressive 
Republicans and independents who wished to see the country 
pursue a role of world leadership commensurate with its power 
and resources. 

Eisenhower decided not to go to the convention, but he 
changed his mind at the eleventh hour. His fighting blood had 
been aroused by the tactics of the Taftites. On July 1st Ike and 
Mamie celebrated their wedding anniversary in Denver, where 
they had been married thirty-six years earlier. The next day he 
was ready, he said, "to roar clear across the country for clean 
decent operations" at the convention. Denver gave the Eisen- 
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howers a noisy send-off on July 3. Still confident despite the 
decisions of the Republican National Committee temporarily 
seating the contested pro-Taft delegations from Texas, Georgia, 
and Louisiana, Ike declared he would fight "to keep our party 
clean and fit to lead our nation." 

On Independence Day the Eisenhowers stopped off for a 
picnic at Boone, Iowa, where Mamie was born. Later Ike con- 
tinued his campaign at Ames, asserting that the struggle within 
the party was a "straight-out issue of right and wrong/' On his 
arrival at Chicago the following day, he said that he was 
"shocked" by the action of the National Committee, and that 
he staked his chance for nomination on a "fair play" amend- 
ment to the convention rules. For the most part Eisenhower 
left the strategy to be followed at the convention to the profes- 
sionals, but it was he who decided to fight on all aspects of the 
"Texas issue" because he regarded it as a question of principle. 

The convention opened on Monday, July 7th, in Chicago's 
International Amphitheater, with the confident Taft forces 
claiming 607 votes a three-vote majority. However, the final 
box score of the Associated Press gave Taft 530 delegates (in- 
cluding 72 seated temporarily); Eisenhower, 427 (including 21 
seated temporarily); Warren, 76; Stassen, 25; McKeldin, 24; 
MacArthur, 5; Wedemeyer, 1; and uncommitted, 118. With the 
Taft men in control of the convention machinery, only the turn 
of a bandwagon wheel seemed necessary to put him over. 

As soon as the preliminaries were out of the way, however, the 
Eisenhower forces threw in their "fair play" roadblock that 
stopped the Taft bandwagon before it could get into motion. 
Senator John W. Bricker offered the usual motion that the con- 
vention follow the 1948 rules until a permanent organization 
could be effected. Governor Arthur B. Langlie, of Washington, 
jumped to his feet with a substitute that had been carefully pre- 
pared by the Eisenhower strategists. He asked that the contested 
delegations of Georgia and Texas, and thirteen delegates from 
Louisiana, be denied the right to participate in the convention or 
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its committees in any way until their qualifications had been ap- 
proved by a majority of the convention. The Taft forces took up 
the challenge, and a bitter debate ensued. 

It was soon evident that Taft's followers were fighting on 
spongy ground. The rule they were defending was a hangover 
from the tactics used in 1912 to force the nomination of Taft's 
father, President William Howard Taft, It would have permitted 
temporarily seated delegates to act as judges and jurymen in all 
seating contests except their own, thus giving Taft an enormous 
advantage from fraudulently chosen delegates who might later be 
thrown out. 

Seeing that a retreat was necessary to avoid defeat, Congress- 
man Clarence J. Brown, a Taft manager, offered an amendment 
to the Langlie resolution which would have given the Eisen- 
hower forces most of what they were demanding while retaining 
the appearance of Taft control. In a legalistic sense there was 
much to be said for the Brown amendment, but its language was 
highly technical, and the delegates were chiefly concerned with 
fairness and majority rule in the nominating process. They voted 
down the Brown amendment by 658 to 548 and approved the 
Langlie proposal without a roll call. Taft had suffered a critical 
setback. 

On Tuesday the Credentials Committee, after its televised 
hearings had given the whole country a chance to weigh the 
merits, voted 30 to 21 to seat the seventeen pro-Taft delegates 
from Georgia, as the National Committee had done. Senator 
Lodge responded with a challenging statement, and public in- 
dignation reverberated through the convention. As the com- 
mittee turned to the Louisiana contest on Wednesday morning, 
Taft's managers offered to give all the thirteen contested Louisi- 
ana seats to Eisenhower. It was a last-minute peace gesture in- 
tended to get Taft off the horns of the Texas dilemma. But the 
Eisenhower forces were in no mood to compromise. Lodge said 
that both the Texas and Georgia contests would be taken to the 
floor of the convention because they represented "stains on the 
integrity of our party" that must be removed. 
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Taft also offered a compromise on the Texas seats, giving him- 
self twenty-two and Eisenhower sixteen. The Credentials Com- 
mittee accepted it by a narrow margin on Wednesday afternoon. 
The sizzling Georgia and Texas issues went before the full con- 
vention on Wednesday evening after Representative Joseph W. 
Martin had finished his address as permanent chairman. Ross 
Rizley, chairman of the Credentials Committee, moved that the 
Georgia delegates on the temporary roll be seated, and Donald 
W. Eastvold presented a minority report. For the next hour and 
three-quarters the amphitheater rang with the factual and well 
reasoned appeals of six speakers favoring the Eisenhower slate 
and the impassioned oratory of two Taft delegates. Senator 
Everett M. Dirksen, one of the Taft orators, bitterly attacked 
Governor Dewey and threw the convention into a paroxysm of 
booing, directed both at Dewey and the speaker. It was one of 
the most turbulent moments of the convention. In the end the 
delegates voted 607 to 531 to accept the minority report and seat 
the pro-Eisenhower Georgians. 

In the Texas contest each side once more took forty-five min- 
utes for presentation of its case, with fifteen minutes for rebuttal. 
But no vote was necessary; Ernest Palmer, Jr., speaking for Taft, 
asked for unanimous action to seat the Eisenhower delegates. 
Once more the Taft forces had retreated in the face of certain 
defeat, hoping to conserve their strength for the nominating 
contest. As in the fight over amendment of the rules, however, 
the concession had come too late. The effect was not to conceal 
but rather to accentuate Taft's loss of stature before the con- 
vention. 

Nominations were made in the Thursday-night session. Taft 
came first and inspired a demonstration of forty-seven minutes. 
Warren got only a brief ovation. Governor McKeldin, of Mary- 
land, nominated Eisenhower a reward for his release of his 
twenty-four delegates touching off a demonstration which 
lasted one minute less than Taft's. Then Stassen's and Mac- 
Arthur's names were presented, and the session adjourned at 
2: 34A.M. 
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The voting began just before noon on the fifth day. Taft was 
in the lead several times, and at the halfway mark Ike was only 
28 votes ahead. When the last vote had been cast by the Virgin 
Islands, in an atmosphere that crackled with excitement, the 
count stood: Eisenhower 595, Taft 500, Warren 81, Stassen 20, 
MacArthur 10. Over in the Minnesota section, Senator Edward 
J. Thye was struggling for recognition. "Mr. Chairman/' he 
yelled above the uproar, "Minnesota wishes to change its vote to 
Eisenhower!" 

That clinched the victory, and the rush of other states to 
switch their votes was anticlimax. When the roar of enthusiasm 
known only to nominating conventions could be brought under 
control, Senators Bricker and Knowland, speaking for the Taft 
and Warren forces respectively, moved that the choice be made 
unanimous. 

Ike had witnessed his nomination by television in his suite at 
the Blackstone Hotel in the company of his four brothers, a few 
friends, and his staff. His nervousness was betrayed by his fid- 
dling with two coins a Boy Scout memorial piece and a Salva- 
tion Army souvenir. As the climax was reached, however, he 
seemed quiet and relaxed. Senator Thye's switch sent Herbert 
Brownell bounding across the room to offer the first congratula- 
tions. Ike's eyes filled with tears as he shook the hands of those 
around him and walked into the next room to see Mamie, ap- 
parently too choked with emotion to speak. 

His next thought was of Taft. He picked up the telephone and 
asked Taft if he, Eisenhower, could come over. Bucking crowds 
that at one point almost knocked him down, he reached Taff s 
suite in the Conrad Hilton Hotel across the street. In an ex- 
change of compliments, Ike asked his defeated rival to accom- 
pany him to the convention hall that evening. Then they moved 
out into the seething lobby of Taft's headquarters to face the 
press. 

Both looked stunned, and the tension in their faces was re- 
lieved only when the photographers pleaded for smiles. As they 
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clasped hands before the ecstatic, jostling multitude, Taft said 
in a husky voice: "I want to congratulate General Eisenhower. 
I shall do everything possible in the campaign to secure his elec- 
tion and to cooperate with him in his Administration/' 

"I came to make a call of friendship on a very great Amer- 
ican/' Eisenhower replied. 'This readiness to cooperate is es- 
sential to the success of the campaign and to the attainment of 
the program/' 

Ike stage-whispered to Taft that he had had a nightmare in 
which he had won both the nomination and the election. 

"You'll win, all right," Taft replied. 

Many Republicans concerned about reuniting the party hoped 
that Taft would be offered the vice presidential nomination. But 
the Eisenhower managers made no such generous gesture. Bear- 
ing in mind the nominee's emphasis on youth and the political 
demand for a Westerner, a conference of governors and party 
leaders headed by Brownell came up with the name of Senator 
Richard M. Nixon, of California. In effect it was a ratification of 
Ike's own choice, for in making a list of potential running mates 
who would be acceptable to him he had written Nixon's name at 
the top. With this backing, Nixon was nominated by acclama- 
tion. The vice presidential candidate was thirty-nine in contrast 
to Eisenhower's sixty-two years. 

"Ike" and "Dick," as they were hailed by throat-sore thou- 
sands, appeared before the convention on Friday evening and 
delivered acceptance speeches. The new standard-bearer pledged 
himself to a program of progressive policies a program that 
would "unite us wherever we have been divided," strengthen 
freedom "wherever ... it has been weakened/' and build for 
"sound prosperity for all here at home and for a just and sure 
peace in the world. In that fight," he declared, "I will keep noth- 
ing in reserve." 

At last the amphitheater was stilled, and the chant that 
swelled across the nation was temporarily changed from "We 
want Ike" to "We got Ike." 



Chapter 2 

THE 1952 CAMPAIGN 



A momentous campaign was assured when the Democratic 
party, also meeting in Chicago, nominated Governor Adlai 
Stevenson, of Illinois, for President and Senator John J. Spark- 
man, of Alabama, for Vice President. Governor Stevenson was 
drafted as the clear-cut choice of his party. The convention 
ended with a widespread feeling that the Democrats had chosen 
their ablest and strongest candidate, and Stevenson's masterful 
acceptance speech was sufficient indication that he would make 
a powerful bid for the Presidency. 

Seldom has the country had a choice between two men as well 
qualified for national leadership as Dwight Eisenhower and 
Adlai Stevenson. Eisenhower had the notable advantage of being 
better known to the country, but Stevenson experienced a 
meteoric rise in popularity. His "Let's talk sense to the Amer- 
ican people" struck a responsive chord in millions of Democratic 
and independent voters who had lost faith in the Truman Ad- 
ministration. It was quickly evident that the General faced a 
formidable opponent. 

After the exciting events at Chicago, the campaigns slumped 
into slow motion for the remainder of the summer. The Repub- 
licans continued to insist that, after twenty years of Democratic 
rule, it was time for a change, and the Democrats replied that a 
change to the GOP would mean disaster; but neither was ready 
to fire its big guns. Eisenhower established himself at Denver, 
where he spent many hours with his advisers and members of the 
staff he was beginning to assemble. His campaigning before 
24 
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Labor Day was confined to an occasional foray in connection 
with some special event. Before the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
he outlined the ideals to which he would adhere. At the Idaho 
State Capitol he proclaimed his devotion to "the middle way." 
Early in September he began his invasion of the South. 

Ike's transformation from a five-star General to a grass-roots 
candidate came rapidly. Though his first speeches were overly 
cautious, his boyish smile and his fondness for people were ready- 
made assets. His lack of training was easily overcome by his en- 
thusiasm and the lift that came from crowds wildly shouting 
their acclaim. Before his first Southern tour was ended, he was 
tickling the ears of his audiences with all the smoothness of a 
veteran campaigner. 

He liked to conclude his rear-platform addresses just as the 
train rolled away so that his voice would trail off into the dis- 
tance. This avoided a rush toward the train and emphasized the 
intensity of his campaigning. But it was a difficult technique to 
work out. At first the engineer was too slow in his take-offs, so it 
was arranged for him to start on a signal (the waving of a news- 
paper) by a member of the Eisenhower staff. At the next station 
someone in the crowd unwittingly waved a newspaper, and the 
train pulled out with Ike's speech only half finished. A member 
of the staff was assigned to time the next speech and send word 
to the engineer a few minutes before the end. But he became so 
absorbed in what Ike was saying that he forgot to give the signal. 

At Indianapolis the General spoke with the aid of a tele- 
prompter which exasperated him by moving too slowly. At one 
point his radio audience heard him exclaim: "Go ahead! Go 
ahead! Go ahead! Yah, damn it, I want him to move up!" This 
produced a flurry of exaggerated comment, and Ike apologized 
for his "cuss" word. 

Despite the many annoyances and the seemingly endless drain 
upon his energy, he retained his general good humor and seemed 
to enjoy meeting hundreds of new people every day. He refused 
to strut or to assume any new dignity. Though he always drew 
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upoii his own judgment in the end, he listened patiently to his 
advisers. His staff on tic train consisted of Governor Adams, 
Senator Fred Seaton, of Nebraska; Robert Cutler, Gabriel 
Hauge, Mrs. Katherine Howard, Kevin McCann, Emmet JL 
Hughes, and James C. Hagerty. Brownell and Lodge joined the 
entourage from time to time when major policies were being 
decided. Cutler and Hauge gave most of their time to writing 
speeches, and all the other members of the General's staff con- 
tributed ideas and background for the seemingly endless flow of 
words. Sometimes Ike dictated thoughts that he wished to in- 
corporate into a speech, but the grueling round of conferences, 
receptions, and rallies left him no time for detailed research or 
composition. 

Except for his major speeches, Ike talked from notes or off 
the cuff. One of his tricks was to show the crowd a notched 
board illustrating the value of a dollar at various times in the 
past. As he spoke, he kept knocking off sections of the board to 
indicate how much the dollar had shrunk. This brought en- 
thusiastic response from the crowds. As a measure of his devo- 
tion to his task, he even submitted to make-up for his television 
performances after the experts had convinced him that his sparse 
light hair and eyebrows and rimless glasses gave him a colorless 
appearance on TV. Belatedly following advice once given him 
by Winston Churchill, he also bought a pair of dark-rimmed 
glasses and used them as a prop in his speechmaking. 

Mrs. Eisenhower proved to be a great asset. Though she never 
said more than "Thank you/' she was radiant, gracious, and 
natural. Standing beside the beaming candidate, she could win 
the crowd by a sort of unspoken communication that only 
women seem to master. 

The first major problem confronting the General was the at- 
tainment of unity within his own party. Could he bring the Taf t 
faction into line? Could he avoid the taint of McCarthyism with- 
out splitting the party asunder? All his advisers emphasized the 
necessity of healing the wounds inflicted at Chicago and of hold- 
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ing the party together. Ike realized more keenly than ever "before 
that he had become the candidate of a loose coalition including 
fanatics of the extreme right as well as middle-roaders and 
liberal elements. 

His position was an especially delicate one because of his re- 
cent emergence as a party leader. Under the best of circum- 
stances he could expect only coolness from those Republicans 
who looked upon him as a Johnnie Come Lately. If he should 
turn his back upon any faction in the midst of the campaign the 
party might crumble. Even if he could win by appealing to the 
independent vote, he would risk loss of control over Congress. 
One of his first decisions, therefore, was to support all Repub- 
lican candidates for the Senate and House of Representatives, 
without endorsing "every single idea of every candidate/' 

As far as Taffs followers were concerned, this policy entailed 
little difficulty. It was largely a matter of overcoming the resent- 
ments engendered at Chicago. To this task Eisenhower applied 
himself with persistence and a good deal of political skill. The 
climax came on September 12th in a conference between the 
two men at which all hostility was washed out. At the end of 
their candid discussion, Taft issued a statement in which he 
promised to speak for Eisenhower "throughout the country to 
the extent of my ability/' 

Through the remainder of the campaign this meeting was a 
subject of acute controversy. Taft's wholehearted statement went 
a long way toward bringing his followers into the Eisenhower 
fold. But the Democrats did their utmost to show that a sinister 
deal had been made and that Eisenhower had become a "captive 
candidate/' Actually, the meeting involved nothing more than 
a matching of ideas between the two former rivals to see how far 
they could travel along the same road. They found large areas of 
agreement, especially in regard to reducing government expendi- 
tures, encouraging private enterprise, modifying but not repeal- 
ing the Taft-Hartley Act, avoiding further concentration of 
power in Washington, and curtailing arbitrary use of the pres- 
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idential office. Taft exacted one promise from the General- - 
that there would be no discrimination against Taft men in tl ; 
making of appointments. That was the only semblance of a de I 
between them, and it involved no concession on Ike's part, f< : 
this was the policy he intended to follow in any event. 

The meeting of minds between them was not complete. Ta 
candidly acknowledged that some differences in regard to foreig 
policy he referred to them as "differences of degree" were n< 
reconciled. The senator could put these points of disagreemer 
aside and work for a Republican victory because his views wei 
so much closer to Eisenhower's than to Stevenson's, His lack c 
vindictiveness and his strong sense of party loyalty were ui 
doubtedly powerful factors in the campaign. 

Far more troublesome was the McCarthy problem. Senate 
Joseph R. McCarthy's record as an unscrupulous investigate 
and a purveyor of reckless charges made him obnoxious to th 
General long before they had met. McCarthyism was the antitib 
esis of what Eisenhower stood for. But the new party Icade 
was in no position to interfere with the selection of a senatoria 
candidate in Wisconsin. President Roosevelt's attempt to purg< 
several Democratic candidates seeking Senate and House seat 
in 1938 had been notoriously unsuccessful, and in any event Ik< 
felt that the Republican voters of Wisconsin should select ther 
own senatorial candidate. All he could do was to make clear thai 
he had no sympathy with the tactics McCarthy used. 

Ike's attitude was disclosed through a number of press con 
ferences in Denver. His position in regard to three controversial 
items defined the gulf between him and the McCarthy faction, 
First, he asserted that the United States' intervention in Korea 
had been a necessary response to aggression, while the extremists 
denounced it as "Truman's war." Second, he publicly defended 
General Marshall against vicious right-wing attacks on his pa- 
triotism. Third, he insisted that, in ousting subversives from gov- 
ernment, only fair methods be used. He refused to give "blanket 
support" to anyone whose views would "violate my conception 
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of what is decent, right, just and fair/' In his American Legion 
speech he assailed the "assassins of character and the promoters 
of witch hunts" as being "dangerous to our freedom at home and 
to our world position of leadership/' 

When Eisenhower campaigned through Indiana in Sep- 
tember, he kept his endorsement of Senator William Jenner 
lukewarm by not mentioning his name. But he was keenly aware 
of the fact that Jenner had won the Republican senatorial nomi- 
nation and was campaigning for the national ticket. Ike felt 
that this entitled the senator to nominal support. It seemed 
probable, moreover, that with a Republican Administration in 
power, the superpatriots would curb their recklessness if not 
their zeal in Red-baiting. Eisenhower felt that, without embrac- 
ing them, he had to give them a chance to accept his leadership 
in making a new approach to the subversion problem. 

McCarthy was similarly kept at arm's length. Eisenhower re- 
fused to comment on the senator's sweeping victory in the Wis- 
consin Republican primary. In early October, however, when the 
Eisenhower "Look-Ahead-Neighbor" special headed for Mil- 
waukee, the McCarthy issue had to be faced in a more direct 
fashion. 

Governor Walter J. Kohler, Jr., and McCarthy boarded the 
train at Peoria, Illinois. Photographers tried without success to 
get Ike to pose with McCarthy in the rear car. At the first stop, 
in Green Bay on the morning of October 3rd, McCarthy was 
introduced to a cheering crowd before Eisenhower appeared. 
When the General spoke, he explained his call for the election 
of the entire Republican ticket by saying that he would need a 
united team in Washington. 

"The differences between me and Senator McCarthy are well 
known to him and to me, and we have discussed them," he 
said. 

"I want to make one thing very clear. The purposes that he 
and I have of ridding this Government of the incompetents, the 
dishonest, and above all the subversives and the disloyal are 
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one and the same. Our differences, therefore, have nothing t< 
do with the end result that we are seeking. The differences appl; 
to method. . . " 

Ike went on to say that the responsibility for ousting sob 
versives from the Government rested squarely on the executive 
department, and pledged himself to vigilance in carrying on 
the task. 

As the train sped on, Governor Adams asked Governor Kohlei 
to look over the speech that Eisenhower would deliver that nighi 
in Milwaukee. Kohler and his executive secretary, Phillip T, 
Drotning, suggested a number of minor changes to give the 
speech more of a Wisconsin flavor. Then Kohler voiced his con- 
cern over an isolated paragraph which made a spirited defense 
of General Marshall against a charge of treason. It was obviously 
aimed at McCarthy without naming him. Kohler said the para- 
graph should be taken out because it added nothing to Ike's de- 
mand for intelligence and discretion in handling the Communist 
issue, because it might unnecessarily emphasize a split in the 
party, and because he felt that the General was attempting to 
defend his old friend against a charge which had never been 
made. 

The Wisconsin governor produced a clipping from the Free- 
man quoting McCarthy in the Congressional Record to the ef- 
fect that he did not question General Marshall's loyalty but the 
loyalty of those who gave him orders for his mission to China, 
This was an unwarranted dilution of McCarthy's charge that 
Marshall had "made common cause with Stalin" at Teheran 
and had led a ' "conspiracy " to let the United States "fall victim 
to Soviet intrigue/' 

If McCarthy's speech, which had been made in the Senate 
on June 14, 1951, did not allege treason, it specified imaginary 
crimes that were indistinguishable from it. But the question at 
hand was not whether McCarthy had indulged in offensive 
conduct; it was whether the party standard-bearer should under- 
take to discipline a senatorial candidate running on the same 
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ticket in his own state. Ike's advisers agreed that he should 
not. 

As soon as revision of the speech was completed, General 
Eisenhower, Adams, Kohler, and General Persons held a final 
consultation in Adams's drawing room. Adams began quoting 
McCarthy's apologia from the Freeman clipping. Ike broke in 
to ask: 

"Are you trying to suggest that I take out that paragraph on 
Marshall?" 

'That's right, General/' Adams replied. 

"Well, take it out!" the General said in a cooperative mood. 
"I covered that subject thoroughly in Colorado Springs a few 
weeks ago." 

At no time was McCarthy present at this meeting, and he 
did not see a copy of the speech until after it had been delivered. 
The decision to take out the reference to General Marshall was 
made by Eisenhower himself without any urging from anyone. 
Though he was doubtless influenced by a desire to avoid open 
offense to McCarthy in his home state, he yielded nothing in 
principle because his faith in General Marshall had already been 
clearly stated and would be reiterated later in the campaign. 

Moreover, as the speech was delivered in Milwaukee, it made 
no concession to the McCarthy method of fighting Communism. 
It was a hard-hitting denunciation of those who had permitted 
Communist infiltration into the Government and of Adlai 
Stevenson for joking about this menace to security. "We have 
had enough," Eisenhower said, "of men who seem to feel that 
freedom can do nothing but fret and whine as it watches its 
own slow sure death." Although he was severe in his assault 
upon the Truman Administration, he held fast to the principle 
that freedom must defend itself with care and fairness to avoid 
self-destruction. "We would have nothing left to defend," he 
declared, "if we allowed ourselves to be swept into any spirit 
of violent vigilantism." 

Before and after the Milwaukee speech many devoted fol- 
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lowers urged Ike to throw his scorn for indiscriminate slander 
into McCarthy's teeth, and some of them parted company with 
him when he failed to do so. But this did not divert him from 
his chosen middle course. To the end he persisted in refusing 
to assail candidates of his own party and in promising that his 
own methods of fighting Communism would be "the methods 
of decency, of fairness, and of law." 

After the heat of the campaign passed, the wisdom of his 
course was widely acknowledged. Under our two-party system 
party leaders must have a broad tolerance for nonconformists, 
demagogues, and fanatics. Ike genuinely feared that an attempt 
on his part to enforce uniformity or to discipline the extremists 
within his party would lead to the sort of splintering that be- 
devils most European countries. Beyond this, he was loath to 
see the program for which he stood founder on the rocks of 
factionalism. His success in previous great undertakings had 
come from binding diverse groups together. By clinging to this 
technique, which is deeply rooted in the nature of the man, he 
demonstrated a peculiar fitness for leadership in an era of 
fanaticism and hysteria. Our abhorrence of Communism should 
unite us, he insisted, and not waste our energies through futile 
bickering. 

Even before the McCarthy controversy came to a head, an- 
other storm broke over the Eisenhower-Nixon ticket. Senator 
Nixon was disclosed to have been the beneficiary of an $18,235 
expense fund contributed by seventy-five Californians. Over- 
night the expos6 expanded to a major issue. General Eisenhower 
was campaigning vigorously against corruption in the Truman 
Administration. Now, his critics cried, he was confronted by a 
flagrant breach of ethics on the part of his own running mate, 
A clamor for Nixon's withdrawal from the race shook the 
nation. 

There was no evidence that Nixon had compromised his in- 
tegrity. But the fund managed for his benefit had been used to 
cover traveling expenses, printing of speeches, postage, clerical 
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help, and so forth, without any accounting either to the Senate 
or to the public. Whether he realized it or not, his act was a 
serious debasement of the principle of representative govern- 
ment. And this was not changed by the fact that other legislators 
had indulged in the same practice. What kind of Government 
would we have, editors all over the country were asking, if 
members of Congress made a general practice of accepting gifts 
or "expense funds" from constituents who might later knock 
on their doors for special favors? 

Eisenhower was deeply perturbed by the incident when he 
first learned of it at Omaha, but his confidence in Nixon was 
strong. At Kansas City, on September 20th, he said: "Knowing 
Dick Nixon as I do, I believe that when the facts are known 
to all of us they will show that Dick Nixon would not com- 
promise with what is right. Both he and I believe in a single 
standard of morality in public life." At St. Louis the General 
let it be known that he was studying the incident and that some 
action would be taken if Nixon should be found to be less clean 
than the proverbial hound's tooth. On Sunday night, September 
21st, Ike called Nixon on the telephone. Approving Nixon's idea 
of telling his story over television, the General urged him to dis- 
close any facts that might help to forestall further attacks of a 
similar nature. 

At Cincinnati, Ike discussed the Nixon incident with Taft, 
who had publicly defended the vice presidential candidate. To a 
man the Republican party leaders were urging the General to 
keep Nixon on the ticket, but he still reserved judgment. On 
Tuesday night Nixon, at Los Angeles, sent sobs across the na- 
tion with his sentimental accounting for his fund and all his 
worldly possessions. Ike delayed his rally and watched the Nixon 
performance on television with intense interest. Then he dic- 
tated to Hagerty what he wished to say at the rally. It was not 
yet a full re-endorsement of Nixon. That night he also sent a 
telegram asking Nixon to meet him for a "face to face" confer- 
ence. When the beleaguered vice presidential candidate flew 
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into Wheeling, West Virginia, the next day, Ike threw a fatherly 
arm around his shoulders. Together they went to the rally, where 
the General said: ". . . he has not only vindicated himself, but 
I feel that he has acted as a man of courage and honor, and 
so far as I am concerned, stands higher than ever before/' 

In the privacy of the General's suite on the train, however, 
he asked Nixon if he thought any further attacks would be 
made. The senator replied that he did expect other attacks but 
that they would be entirely without foundation. "I'm not wor- 
ried by anything they may say/' he declared, looking the Gen- 
eral straight in the eye. In that exchange of penetrating glances 
Ike took the measure of his running mate and closed whatever 
breach had opened between them. 

As the outcry against Nixon reached a new peak of intensity, 
a former associate of Governor Stevenson disclosed that the 
governor, too, had spent a privately contributed fund. At first 
the Democratic candidate whetted curiosity about his fund by 
refusing to answer the same questions he had been asking of 
Nixon. But this only intensified the clamor for a full accounting. 
Within a few days Stevenson reported that $2,900 of his $18,150 
fund had been contributed by Chicago businessmen. The re- 
mainder had been left over from 1948 campaign contributions. 
The money had been used to supplement the salaries of eight 
employees in the Stevenson administration at Springfield, the 
largest sum ($7,900) going to his press secretary, who had 
worked faithfully to promote the governor's political fortunes. 

Democratic spokesmen tried to establish a distinction be- 
tween the Nixon and Stevenson funds. Nixon's fund, they said, 
was used to cover personal expenses, while the governor's went 
for bonuses to underpaid state employees. The fact remained, 
however, that both men had drawn upon private funds to help 
them carry on their public or semipublic work. Both funds raised 
grave questions, therefore, as to whether these high officials were 
under psychological obligations to the givers obligations that 
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are wholly out of place in a representative form of government 
The chief effect of Stevenson's disclosures was to silence the 
clamor for Nixon's scalp. The Democrats could not afford to 
throw the expense-fund issue at the Republican vice presidential 
candidate when it could be so easily thrown back at the head 
of their ticket. Beyond this, there seemed to be widespread 
agreement that it would be better to correct the use of privately 
contributed expense funds by legislation than suddenly to pun- 
ish national candidates who had indulged in the practice with- 
out any apparent compromise of their integrity. 

In a supererogatory gesture, Governor Stevenson also disclosed 
his income-tax returns for the previous ten years. General Eisen- 
hower responded with a summary of his tax returns. Aside from 
the salary he had received from the Army and from Columbia 
University before he went on leave without pay, and the returns 
from a few small investments, his only substantial income had 
been derived from the sale of rights to his book Crusade in 
Europe. From this transaction his profit was $635,000, or $476,- 
250 after payment of the federal capital gains tax. At the time 
this transaction was entered into, the law permitted him to dis- 
pose of his literary work as a capital gain (with a lower tax than 
if his proceeds had been regarded as ordinary income) because 
he was not a professional writer and because he retained no in- 
terest in the book after the contract of sale had been signed. 

Turning now to campaign issues, the General laid great stress 
on Korea, corruption, Communism, and prosperity based on 
peace. His first hard-hitting speeches were devoted to what he 
called "the mess in Washington/' After twenty years in power 
the Democratic party had become lax in dealing with special 
privilege seekers, grafters, "five percenters/' and cronies who had 
taken advantage of their friendship with high officials. Congres- 
sional committees had exposed criminal rackets in the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue and grave misconduct in the Department of 
Justice and some other agencies. "This mess," the General in- 
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sisted, "is the inevitable and sure-fire result of an administration 
by too many men who are too small for their jobs, too big for 
their breeches and too long in power/' 

Stevenson made a courageous effort to match Eisenhower's 
promise of a "top-to-bottom" clean-up. At one point he seemed 
to acknowledge, in reply to a question, that there was "a mess in 
Washington" and that President Truman had not cleaned it up. 
This brought him into collision with the White House, for 
the President had said that of course Governor Stevenson would 
have to run on the Truman record. Stevenson was doing his 
utmost to divorce himself from the Truman record. "Corrup- 
tion in public office," he said at one point, "is treason ... to 
Democrats as well as Republicans." But the news that continued 
to come out of Washington kept him on the defensive so far as 
this issue was concerned. 

Stevenson showed a good deal of skill in turning the Re- 
publican slogan, "It's time for a change," to his advantage. The 
question is, he said, what are we going to change to. He thought 
it unwise "to jump on a struggling two-headed elephant trying 
to swim in both directions at the same time in very rough water." 
But when he attempted to show that a Stevenson Administra- 
tion would provide the "change" for which the country seemed 
to be yearning, he was face to face once more with the Truman 
dilemma. 

The governor's embarrassment was intensified when the Presi- 
dent went on a "Give 'em Hell, Harry," stumping tour. Drop- 
ping the dignity of the presidential office, he ranted and sput- 
tered as if the Eisenhower candidacy were an unforgivable af- 
front to him. Only a few months earlier he had spoken in the 
highest terms of General Eisenhower. Now he sneered at him, 
expounded on the dangers of military glamour in politics, falsely 
accused him of disloyalty to his old friend General Marshall, 
and multiplied flimsy accusations in a thoroughly demagogic 
manner. Finally, he stooped to a charge that Ike had accepted 
the Nazi policy of race superiority. 
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"He [Eisenhower] has had an attack of moral blindness/' the 
President declared in a speech that was read for him at the 
mobilization conference of the National Jewish Welfare Board, 
"for today he is willing to accept the very practices that identified 
the so-called 'master race/ although he took a leading part in 
liberating Europe from their domination/' The President's ab- 
surd reasoning was that, by endorsing Senators Jenner and Mc- 
Carthy, Ike had associated himself with their votes to override his 
(Truman's) veto of the McCarran immigration bill. That bill, 
the President said, embodied the principle of race superiority. 
He ignored the fact that the bill was sponsored by Democrats 
and that twenty-five Democratic senators, as well as thirty-two 
Republicans, voted to override the veto. He seemed oblivious 
to the fact that his guilt-by-association theory applied to this 
record would taint Governor Stevenson as readily as it would 
General Eisenhower. More important was the fact that Ike had 
spoken out against the McCarran bill. As early as September 
he had said, "We must not lose, as a nation, our great place 
as the haven of the politically oppressed in the world/' The 
day before the Truman speech was read, Eisenhower had as- 
serted in New York: 

Most importantly, we must strike from our own statute books any 
legislation concerning immigration that implies the blasphemy against 
democracy that only certain groups of Europeans are welcome on 
American shores. 

President Truman's slander had been written before this 
Eisenhower speech was made, but there was ample time to cor- 
rect it after Ike had spoken. Apparently no effort was made to 
do so. In any event, there was not the slightest reason for the 
President or anyone else to think that Eisenhower was in any 
degree tainted by bigotry. It was an unprincipled and malicious 
attack which was promptly denounced by the press and by 
such men as Bernard M. Baruch, Cardinal Spellman, and Rabbi 
Abba Hillel Silver. This incident and the anger it provoked in 
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the Eisenhower camp accounted in considerable measure for the 
mounting bitterness in the last weeks of the campaign. 

In many places the General campaigned for his concept of 
"the broad middle way." He spoke out for better housing and 
slum clearance, for extension and improvement of the Social 
Security program, for more governmental aid in providing medi- 
cal care but against "socialized medicine/' for use of govern- 
mental power to maintain a stable economy and promote pros- 
perity while restricting governmental controls over business, agri- 
culture, and labor. Ike was very sensitive to the Democratic cry 
that his election would mean another "Republican depression/' 
In the most positive terms he pledged himself "to enlist all the 
resources of private industry and mobilize all the resources of 
our Government to prevent the specter of mass unemployment 
from once again visiting our land/ 7 

The General had no well defined farm program, but he ad- 
vanced a number of ideas out of which an agricultural policy 
later grew. First, he promised farmers that he would "stand be- 
hind the price-support laws now on the books/ 7 This meant, as 
he pointed out in several speeches, that price supports on basic 
commodities would continue at 90 per cent of parity through 
1954. During the two years that the law would remain in effect 
he promised to mobilize the best brains in agriculture to work 
out farmer-managed programs that would assure farmers of 
their fair share of the national income without putting them 
into a Government strait jacket. Price supports should be re- 
garded as floors, he said. The main reliance should be on "the 
initiative, energy and ability of our citizens as they are expressed 
through our private enterprise system/' 

The General's farm speeches have frequently been twisted 
into a blanket endorsement of price supports at 90 per cent of 
parity, but his texts leave no doubt about the 1954 time limit 
he placed on his promise. Sometimes, to be sure, he spoke too 
optimistically of 100 per cent of parity as the goal to be sought, 
but his speeches as a whole made it abundantly clear that his 
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chief reliance was upon improved prices reselling from the 
elimination of overproduction rather than upon Government 
subsidies. 

As to defense, Eisenhower stood for ample strength to ensure 
freedom and national security, but insisted that economies could 
be effected in the military budget without loss of fighting capa- 
bility. Substantial savings (jpuld be made, he said, by avoiding 
sharp swings from complacency to panic which often resulted 
in the construction of only two bases for the cost of five. He was 
critical of the continued loose organization of the armed forces 
and demanded unity in substance as well as in form. Finally, he 
promised to reorganize the National Security Council so that 
it would be capable of consistent, systematic, long-range security 
planning at a high level. The lack of such planning, he said, 
could "produce waste on a grand scale." 

Governor Stevenson tried to dispose of his opponent's pro- 
posed economies in the armed forces by ridicule. In one speech 
he accused Ike of saying that "America cannot afford to be 
strong." But this was the opposite of what Eisenhower had been 
preaching. His pleas were for greater military, economic, moral, 
and spiritual strength, and his barbs were directed only at waste, 
inefficiency, and flabbiness. 

The campaigning General talked much about foreign affairs, 
sometimes in a noncontroversial vein. He stood solidly for the 
United Nations, the North Atlantic alliance, and continued aid 
to free countries in danger from Communist infiltration or ag- 
gression. He set his face against imperialism of any sort, and laid 
great emphasis upon the necessity of peace in the atomic age. 
'The only way to win World War III," he said many times, 
"is to prevent it." 

Some of his critics got excited over his comments about libera- 
tion of the world's enslaved peoples. They read into his speech 
to the American Legion intimations of a war for freedom. But 
Ike was only holding open a door of hope to the millions of 
captives behind the Iron Curtain. What he said was that the 
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United States should never recognize Russia's position in Asia 
and the satellites as being permanent and that we should "never 
rest content until the tidal mud of aggressive communism has 
receded within its own borders/' Apparently the General was 
misunderstood largely because of the more crusading speeches 
of John Foster Dulles on this subject. In any event, he replied 
to his critics, in the most unequivocal terms, that he would aid 
the captive peoples only by peaceful means. 

Stevenson chided Ike on this point by saying, "A wise man 
does not try to hurry history." 

"Every American knows the answer to that one," the General 
replied. "Neither a wise man nor a brave man lies down on the 
tracks of history to wait for the train of the future to run over 
him." 

The most hotly contested of all the issues was Korea. Eisen- 
hower felt that, after the North Korean Communists had in- 
vaded South Korea, President Truman was "utterly right" in re- 
sisting that aggression. But he felt also that the attack could 
have been avoided by ordinary foresight and prudence. It was 
n6t inevitable. We are fighting a war in Korea, he said at Detroit, 
"because free leadership failed to check and to turn back Com- 
munist ambition before it savagely attacked us." 

Ike drew upon the report of General Albert Wedemeyer in 
1947 and upon hearings before the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee to show that the Truman Administration had been amply 
warned that the Communists would move in if American troops 
should be withdrawn from Korea. Those warnings had been 
pressed the view that the South Koreans would be capable of 
ignored. Secretary of State Dean Acheson had complacently ex- 
defending themselves against an attack from the north. So the 
American troops had been withdrawn in June, 1949, Then, on 
January 12, 1950, Acheson had publicly thrown South Korea to 
the wolves in his famous "defense perimeter" pronouncement. 
Speaking of the regions outside the perimeter he laid down, he 
said, "No person can guarantee these areas against military 
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attack/* As Korea was one of the excluded areas, Moscow was 
led to believe that the Soviet-trained North Korean forces could 
overrun South Korea without danger of resistance from the 
United States. 

It is true that Acheson reminded the peoples beyond his 
perimeter that they could appeal to the United Nations. But, 
with no military forces assigned to the United Nations and with 
the Security Council paralyzed by the Soviet veto, this laid no 
restraint upon the Communist aggressors. They struck on June 
25, 1950. "On that day/' Ike declared in his Detroit speech of 
October 25, 1952, "the record of political and diplomatic failure 
of this Administration was completed and sealed/' 

It was in this speech that Eisenhower urged greater emphasis 
on the training of South Korean troops and promised to go to 
Korea in connection with his pledge that he would "review 
and re-examine every course of action open to us with one goal 
in view: To bring the Korean war to an early and honorable 
end/ 7 Only in this way, he said, "could I learn how best to serve 
the American people in the cause of peace/' 

Stevenson replied that the issues in Korea were "too grave 
and too great for partisan politics" and that "the proposal of a 
quick and a slick way out of Korea is false/' With sideswipes 
at the practice of trying to win political power through "con- 
fusion and fear," the Democratic candidate gibed: "My op- 
ponent has told us that we could leave the South Koreans to do 
the fighting alone against the Communists. To let the South 
Koreans do all the fighting for the principles of the United 
Nations," he added, would be a "surrender of the high purpose 
of collective action." 

The Governor was obviously fencing, for in calling for a 
step-up in the program of training and arming the South Korean 
forces, Ike had said pointedly that "under the circumstances of 
today, United Nations forces cannot abandon that unhappy 
land." He had suggested only that the South Koreans be given 
a larger role in the fighting a wholly proper and legitimate aim 
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which had the support of the Koreans as well as of the generals 
who had directed the war, 

Eisenhower's second concrete suggestion was that "We . . . 
shape our psychological warfare program into a weapon capable 
of cracking the Communist front." Instead of being slick and 
deceptive, both these proposals were prophetic of the means by 
which the Korean War would actually be ended. 

President Truman's response was to denounce the Eisenhower 
thesis on Korea as "thoroughly dishonest" and to issue a state- 
ment saying that "General Eisenhower himself was one of the 
men who recommended the decision which he now so bitterly 
criticizes." To support this contention the President released a 
"top-secret" document for political use. Telephoning to Senator 
Wayne Morse, who had bolted the Republican party to sup- 
port Stevenson, Truman said that Ike's Detroit speech was "full 
of niisstatements/' and authorized Morse to quote the top- 
secret document to prove it. The President then sent a copy 
of the secret memorandum to Morse's office, and the senator 
read it at a student rally in Minneapolis. 

President Truman later said that he had no recollection of the 
document, but on August 2, 1954, Morse told the Senate the 
details of its release to him. It was a memorandum directed to 
the Secretary of State on September 26, 1947, from Secretary 
of Defense James ForrestaL The most significant paragraph reads 
as follows: 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff consider that from a standpoint of mili- 
tary security, the United States has little strategic interest in main- 
taining the present troops and bases in Korea for the reasons herein- 
after stated. 

As Army Chief of Staff, General Eisenhower had joined in 
this recommendation. In civilian language the Joint Chiefs had 
said, in response to an inquiry from the State Department, that 
continued military occupation of Korea was not necessary to 
defense of the United States. From the military point of view 
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that advice was eminently sound. If defense of the United 
States alone were to be considered, troops in an exposed posi- 
tion on the continent of Asia would be a liability. Maintenance 
of American troops in that distant country was important only 
if Washington should decide that no further Communist con- 
quest by force of arms could be tolerated. Clearly this was a de- 
cision for the Secretary of State and the President not the 
military. 

Withdrawal of the troops from Korea had become necessary, 
moreover, because President Truman had decided to make an- 
other cut in the United States' meager ground forces, then total- 
ing only 691,000 men. "In the light of the present severe short- 
age of military manpower/ 7 said the Joint Chiefs in the secret 
memorandum, "the corps of two divisions totaling some 45,000 
men now maintained in South Korea, could well be used else- 
where/' 

At that time there was not the slightest suggestion from the 
political branch of the Government that American troops might 
be needed to defend Korea against aggression. Admiral Louis E. 
Denfeld has said that the Joint Chiefs "never would have recom- 
mended withdrawal if we'd had any idea that we might be 
called on to go back into Korea. 7 ' It is farfetched, therefore, to 
suppose that the military recommendation in 1947 had any- 
thing whatever to do with the political decision made in 1949. 
If Mr. Truman and the National Security Council had relied 
upon a two-year-old military estimate concerned solely with de- 
fense to guide their thinking about a global policy of containing 
Communism, they would have been guilty of the grossest in- 
competence. 

The evidence strongly suggests that the withdrawal decision 
of March 25, 1949, was taken without any serious consideration 
of what would happen in the event of a Communist invasion 
of South Korea. By this time, of course, General Eisenhower 
had retired from the Army and was presiding over Columbia 
University. The United Nations General Assembly asked both 
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the United States and Russia to remove their troops from Korea. 
Having trained a formidable North Korean army, the Soviet 
announced that it had complied with the request. In South 
Korea an independent government had been set up under U.N. 
auspices. The United States would have been severely criticized 
if, in these circumstances, it had insisted on continued occupa- 
tion of the new Republic of Korea. The fault lay, not in com- 
plying with the United Nations' request, but in doing so pre- 
maturely before an adequate South Korean army had been de- 
veloped and in publicly announcing an American "defense 
perimeter" which excluded Korea. 

In directing his fire at these blunders, Eisenhower might well 
have noted the United Nations' request and emphasized the 
untimeliness of the withdrawal instead of assailing the with- 
drawal itself. But there was good reason for turning a critical 
light upon the muddling and lack of vision that led up to the 
Korean War. Lincoln, when he was a congressman, had fol- 
lowed a similar course in denouncing President Folk's maneuver- 
ings that led to the Mexican war of 1848. In 1952 Ike said noth- 
ing to discourage participation in the war, and he had only praise 
for the men who were fighting it. He repeatedly upheld 
Truman's courageous response to the Communist aggression in 
Korea. But neither loyalty to the cause nor any standard of 
political ethics required him to be silent about the lack of vision 
and statesmanship which contributed to that costly chapter in 
our history. On the contrary, the conduct (as distinguished from 
the aims) of foreign policy must be brought into the arena of 
politics and public discussion if the country is to avoid repetition 
of its errors. 

Eisenhower brought his campaign to a close on Monday night, 
November 3rd, at Boston, with a confession of his faith and an 
appeal for national unity, Stevenson, in Chicago, broadcast an 
eloquent appeal for "support of our common faith in this coun- 
try'' and for sportsmanship in acceptance of the verdict, whatever 
it might be. It had been a hard-fought, bitter, and sometimes 
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shocking campaign, but both candidates emerged without any 
serious scars. 

The Eisenhowers arrived in New York by train at 6:18 A.M. 
on election day. Before going home they cast their votes in the 
lobby of an apartment house at 420 West 119th Street. The 
General's famous smile was much in evidence, but he would 
hazard no guess as to the outcome. Mrs. Eisenhower, wearing 
a light gray suit, a small burgundy-colored hat and a Norwegian 
fox fur piece, was supremely confident. "I hope no, I know 
we'll win," she declared. The General cast his ballot in less than 
a minute, and, emerging from the booth, gave his wife a few 
pointers on how to operate the machine. 

During the day they were joined by relatives, including Mrs. 
Eisenhower's mother, Mrs, John Doud, and their daughter-in- 
law, Mrs. John Eisenhower, and her three children, David 
Dwight 2d, Barbara Ann, and Susan. Son John, a major in the 
Army, was in Korea. After a family dinner at home, the Eisen- 
howers and a few old friends went to the Club Suite of the 
Commodore Hotel, where they received the returns by tele- 
vision, telephone, and teletype. Three of the General's brothers, 
Arthur, Milton, and Earl, and their wives, were on hand for the 
occasion, as were Governor and Mrs. Dewey and numerous 
other dignitaries. At 10:10 P.M. the candidate expressed his grati- 
tude to 2,000 party workers in the main ballroom amid wild 
cheering and cries of "We like Ike." "I've tried," he said humbly, 
"to follow the advice of an old teacher: Always take your job 
seriously but never yourself. The job we have is America to 
try to produce a better America." 

"You will! You will!" the teeming mob yelled back at him. 

At 11:15 P.M. he joined the Citizens Committee for Eisen- 
hower and Nixon in the Century Room. The professional poli- 
ticians were beginning to convince him that he was going to 
win, he said, and his feelings were so deep that he could not 
express them without danger of "winding up a maudlin wreck." 

The returns from all over the nation rolled up a mighty land- 
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slide for Ike. His name seemed to be on every lip. He was carry- 
ing the Republican party to a presidential victory for the first 
time in twenty years. Even the once-solid South was giving this 
Kansas Republican born in Texas an unprecedented vote of 
confidence. 

At 1:43 A.M. Adlai Stevenson gracefully conceded his defeat, 
asked the people to "close ranks/' and pledged his support to 
the new President. Eisenhower and Nixon then went on the air 
with warm thanks to the voters, and the great quadrennial con- 
test of American politics was over. 

Eisenhower piled up a total of 33,927,549 votes to 27,311316 
for Stevenson, the largest vote ever polled by a presidential 
candidate. This division of 55.1 per cent to 44.4 gave him 442 
electoral votes to 89 for Stevenson. Despite the Eisenhower 
sweep, the Republicans won control of the Senate by only one 
vote, with a line-up of 48 Republicans, 47 Democrats, and 1 In- 
dependent. The House of Representatives went Republican also 
by a small margin, 221 to 212 Democrats and 1 Independent. 
Here was indisputable evidence that Eisenhower was far more 
popular than his party a fact that might bring trouble in the 
days ahead. 

For the present, however, the happy Eisenhowers and a few 
friends flew to Augusta, Georgia, for ten days of rest and golf 
and enjoyment of the warm hospitality of the no-longcr-solid 
South. 



Chapter 3 

THE EISENHOWER "TEAM" 



In his campaign General Elsenhower promised, as most 
candidates do, to mobilize the best brains of the country. After 
the election he devoted himself conscientiously to carrying out 
this pledge, but he found no supermen waiting to step into his 
Cabinet. His search for men of integrity, outstanding talents, 
and limitless devotion to the public welfare culminated in the 
naming of a Cabinet of the traditional sort, including a few 
men of unique qualifications, a few Republican stalwarts, and 
Martin P. Durkin, a Stevenson Democrat and labor leader. 

It is often said that Eisenhower assembled a typical business- 
man's team, but that is only a half-truth. Two of his Cabinet 
members were eminent in the field of industry George M. 
Humphrey, of Cleveland, president of the M. A. Hanna Com- 
pany, who became Secretary of the Treasury, and Charles E. 
Wilson, of Detroit, president of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion, who became Secretary of Defense. Two others, Arthur E. 
Summerfield and Sinclair Weeks, are also wealthy businessmen, 
but both probably owe their appointments more to politics than 
to their business experience. Summerfield was chairman of the 
Republican National Committee in 1952 and was given the 
traditional reward for managing a successful presidential cam- 
paign the Postmaster Generalship. Weeks had served as a Re- 
publican senator from Massachusetts and was chairman of the 
Republican National Finance Committee at the time of his 
selection to be Secretary of Commerce. 

Of the six remaining members of the original Cabinet, two 
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are lawyers Secretary of State John Foster Dulles and Attor- 
ney General Herbert Brownell, Jr.; one was a governor Secre- 
tary of the Interior Douglas McKay, of Oregon; one was a pro- 
fessional churchman Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Ben- 
son; one was a labor leader Mr. Durkin who was soon to be 
replaced by an expert in personnel management, James P. 
Mitchell; and one who joined the Cabinet later was a newspaper 
publisher Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare Oveta 
Gulp Hobby. Washingtonians passed around a wisecrack that 
the Cabinet consisted of nine millionaires and a plumber, but 
the only millions Ezra Benson has seen are those his Department 
distributes to farmers. 

Dulles was almost an inevitable choice for Secretary of State. 
A grandson of Secretary John Watson Foster in Benjamin 
Harrison's Cabinet and a nephew of Secretary Robert Lansing 
in Wilson's Cabinet, Dulles had had a hand in foreign affairs 
in one way or another since he was secretary to The Hague 
Peace Conference in 1907 and an adviser to President Wilson 
at the Paris Peace Conference in 1919. Having negotiated the 
first bipartisan foreign policy agreement with Secretary Hull in 
1944, he had become a sort of Mr. Republican for foreign rela- 
tions. In 1951-1952 he had negotiated the Japanese Peace Treaty 
and the related security treaties with Australia, New Zealand, 
the Philippines, and Japan. Probably he was the one man in the 
Republican party who could pick up the reins at the State De- 
partment and drive on without any loss of momentum or prestige 
abroad. 

Eisenhower first took Dullest measure in a discussion of 
atomic policy in 1949 when Dulles was interim senator from 
New York. After that they met occasionally as fellow members 
of the board of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. In the spring of 1952 Dulles spent a couple of days with 
Eisenhower in Paris and decided to support him in the presi- 
dential race. Nothing was said at the time, however, as the politi- 
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cal strategists wanted Dulles to write the foreign-affairs plank 
in the Republican platform, and this made it advisable for him 
to avoid antagonizing Senator Taft. Later Taft also favored 
Dulles as chairman of the group to write the foreign-affairs 
plank, although he knew of Dullest commitment. 

After the convention Dulles campaigned vigorously and oc- 
casionally consulted with his standard-bearer. The election over, 
he flew to his island on the Canadian side of Lake Ontario for 
ten days of rest. Awaiting him on his return was an offer of 
the Secretaryship. Though Dulles had been building up to this 
all his life, he met it with the calm deliberation that is char- 
acteristic of him. All he would say was that he would like to dis- 
cuss the offer with the President-elect when he returned from 
Augusta. 

When the two met at Morningside, Dulles said that he 
doubted whether any Secretary of State would have time to 
think if he tried to run a Department, see visitors, attend cere- 
monial functions, and go to all the conferences, meetings, and 
congressional hearings where his presence would be demanded. 
Would he not be more useful, he asked, as an adviser or as a 
vice chairman of the National Security Council? Eisenhower 
thought not. The logical place for Dulles, he said, was at the 
head of the Cabinet. Dulles seemed happy at being overruled, 
but he was right in saying that the terrific pressures of his office 
would leave very little time for thinking. Fortunately, he was in 
a position to "draw upon the bank" in which he had previously 
deposited a fabulous store of knowledge and wisdom bearing 
upon our foreign relations. 

Dulles continued to call at Morningside after Eisenhower 
had secretly slipped away for his promised visit to Korea. His 
daily calls were part of the "cover" arranged to mislead the 
Communists as to the timing of the Korean trip. After one of 
these simulated conferences he announced the appointment of 
Winthrop W. Aldrich to be Ambassador to Great Britain. The 
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reporters at Morningside sensed that Dulles was acting a part, 
but they joined in the little drama of deception until Ike was 
deemed to be safe. 

Several members of the Cabinet, including Dulles, Humphrey, 
Wilson, and Brownell, met the President-elect at Wake on his 
return from Korea. In the consultations that ensued aboard ship 
and in Honolulu, where the party stayed for a few days, Dulles 
was delighted to find that the President's thinking about foreign 
relations almost paralleled his own. It was the first opportunity 
they had had to discuss at length the perilous state of the world 
and the policies they would advance to deal with it. 

Since those days on the sea together the Eisenhower-Dulles 
relationship has been most intimate and generally harmonious. 
Dulles goes to the White House almost every other day when 
he and the President are in Washington, in addition to attend- 
ing the weekly sessions of the Cabinet and the National Secu- 
rity Council. He is on the telephone with the President once or 
twice a day. Regardless of how busy the President may be, he 
has never failed to see the Secretary of State within an hour of 
Dulles's request, if the matter has been urgent. 

Between visits the President writes little personal notes to the 
Secretary. Sometimes they arc concerned with trivial matters 
such as the following one about a picture in Life: 

Jan 23, 1954 
DEAR FOSTER: 
If any man can have his three senior Cabinet members as "fans," 

he has every right to be proud. I am. Many thanks for sending me 

the picture! 

With warm personal regard, 

As ever 
D.K 

Dulles always goes to the White House well prepared to deal 
with the problem at hand. But he never permits his ideas to 
crystallize until he has heard the President's views. In other 
words, he goes to the President for counsel and guidance and 
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not for mere ratification of what he has done or plans to do. 
When Charles Evans Hughes was Secretary of State, he avoided 
discussion of his problems with President Harding until he had 
the solution well worked out and could present definite recom- 
mendations. That was agreeable to Harding because of his lack 
of experience in foreign affairs. Eisenhower is in a very different 
position. Knowing all the major statesmen of the world per- 
sonally, and having been intimately associated with world prob- 
lems for many years, he exerts a strong influence upon foreign 
policy. Frequently the President comes up with detailed sug- 
gestions or plans, and he is always ready to back up Dulles by 
writing personal letters, making statements, seeing visitors, and 
so forth. Dulles makes a routine practice of drawing upon Eisen- 
hower's experience and judgment before firming any important 
policy. 

All the Secretary's foreign-policy speeches are cleared with 
the President when he is available. Eisenhower may scribble in 
only brief suggestions, or he may supply additional facts and 
arguments on separate sheets of paper. "These are my ideas," 
he often says in returning the marked-up manuscript. "Don't 
feel that you have to take them." Dulles then revises the speech, 
working in most (but sometimes not all) of the President's 
suggestions. 

When the Secretary is abroad attending a conference, he 
cables a report to the President every night, asking for comment 
and advice. Working in such close cooperation, Eisenhower and 
Dulles leave no doors open to misunderstanding. Dulles's pes- 
simism is sometimes out of step with the President's habitual 
optimism, but their agreement on fundamentals and their inti- 
mate communications have kept them moving in a high degree 
of unison. 

Dulles was born on February 25, 1888, at Washington, D.C., 
the son of a Presbyterian minister. He was graduated from 
Princeton University at the age of twenty, studied international 
law at the Sorbonne in Paris, and took his law degree at the 
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George Washington University. He married Janet Pomeroy Avery 
in June, 1912, a year after he had begun his law practice with 
Sullivan & Cromwell in New York. By 1920 he had advanced 
to the status of a partner in the firm and in 1927 became the 
senior partner. Despite his preoccupation with the law and with 
his numerous assignments connected with international affairs, 
he has found time to write two books: War, Peace and Change 
in 1939 and War or Peace in 1950. 

In sharp contrast to the President, Dulles is a solemn man. 
At a press conference he may talk half an hour in a quiet, de- 
liberate manner with scarcely a change of expression. Yet he is 
a man of prodigious energy. When in Washington, he is in his 
office by 8:15 A.M. and does not leave until after seven in the 
evening. For lunch he eats an apple and drinks a pot of tea at 
his desk, usually while discussing departmental affairs with one 
or more of his advisers. At the end of the day he rushes home, 
soaks for a while in a tub of warm water, dresses quickly and is 
off for an official dinner as relaxed as a gentleman of leisure. 
At bedtime he pulls down a curtain of forgetfulness and sleeps 
as soundly as a child until six o'clock. 

It is typical of Dulles that he left on a good-will tour of 
Europe ten days after he became Secretary of State. Since then 
he has felt as much at home in the cabin of a Constellation 
as in his own office. At the end of three years his journeys totaled 
225,000 air miles and had carried him to all major sections of 
the world, including at least twenty countries never before 
visited by an American Secretary of State. After the take-off on 
a long trip he paces up and down to make certain that every- 
one is comfortable and in good spirits, but he disregards in- 
conveniences and ailments of his own. If he feels a cold coming 
on, he takes aspirin and holds fast to his schedule of confer- 
ences. Douglas MacArthur 2d, State Department counselor who 
frequently accompanies the Secretary on his trips, concluded 
that he must be made of leather, steel, and whipcord* 

In his office or in the air, the Secretary seldom wastes a mo- 
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ment. Returning from a nerve-racking conference, he takes ad- 
vantage of the journey to dictate notes for a report to the country 
or for some other speech. If pressures ease, he mulls over the 
policies his Department is following. Roaring motors, he finds, 
are much less distracting than the stream of visitors which pours 
in upon his office in Washington. 

In his dealings with other diplomats Dulles is plain spoken 
and resourceful but never excitable. His technique in deflating 
Soviet bluster and pretense is superb. If he is mildly bored by 
Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov's rambling and ranting, he 
doodles. At the close of one session of the Foreign Ministers 
Conference in Berlin in 1954 his pad was covered by fantastic 
castles surrounding the words, 'The President wants peace." 
But when Molotov carried his obstruction to ridiculous ex- 
tremes, Dulles drew a woodsman's knife from his pocket and 
began to whittle pencils. One pencil after another was cut to 
bits, while Molotov became increasingly furious. Actually, of 
course, Dulles was only pretending to be nonchalant. His con- 
centration on every word was demonstrated by his immediate 
reply to Molotov. 

On some occasions the Secretary's pungent replies seemed to 
whittle Molotov down as if he had been a pencil. At one point 
in the Berlin Conference Dulles observed: "Mr. Molotov has 
entertained us by an exhibition of his ability to make the pre- 
posterous seem plausible. However, we did not come here for 
entertainment. We came here in the hopes of doing some 
serious business/' 

Dulles squeezes the maximum advantage from his travels to 
other lands. He likes to get the feel of a country to see how its 
people live and what their resources are, to listen to their 
philosophy and their aspirations, to meet their leaders and be 
able to appraise the effectiveness of their government. But all 
this is in the line of duty. What pleases him most is to slip 
away for a few days of rest with Mrs. Dulles to their island. 
Here he drops all burdens and even all contacts with civiliza- 
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tion. Mrs. Dulles does the cooking and housekeeping; the Secre- 
tary dries the dishes, chops the wood to heat their cabin, taps 
trees for sap with which he makes maple sirup, hunts, fishes, 
and sails his boat. When a boat carrying several Canadian sailors 
was disabled during a 1954 hurricane, the Secretary of State spent 
several hours towing it to a sheltered harbor. It is possible to 
communicate with the island by telephoning a nearby light- 
house and inducing the keeper to carry a message by rowboat. 
But no one who observes the renewed buoyancy that the Secre- 
tary brings back from Duck Island would think of interrupt- 
ing his infrequent respites, except in case of dire emergency. 

George Magoffin Humphrey is often said to be the strong 
man of the President's official family. Wealthy, successful, self- 
confident, and at an age (sixty-two) when he laid increasing 
store upon leisure, he had no more thought of becoming Secre- 
tary of the Treasury than of flying to Mars. When a friend sug- 
gested to him at Sea Island, Georgia, where he was attending 
a meeting of the Business Advisory Council, that the President- 
elect would have a job for him, he said flatly that he would 
not take it. But when his friend Lucius D. Clay visited Sea 
Island to sound him out, he was more cautious. "Lucius," he 
said, "why in the devil did you ever think of me?" 

The previous day Clay had told Charles E. Wilson, who was 
also at Sea Island, that the President-elect wanted to talk to 
him about heading the Defense Department. Wilson and 
Humphrey mulled over their replies together, and Humphrey 
also talked with his partner, George Love. Then he flew with 
his wife Pamela to their plantation in Thomasville, Georgia, to 
make his decision at their favorite picnic spot in the woods. Both 
concluded that acceptance of the challenge was the only course 
that would leave them with a good conscience. When Humphrey 
went to New York to confer with Eisenhower, it was the first 
time they had met. The President-elect must have sensed a capit- 
ulation. As he greeted Humphrey, his face broke into a hearty 
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grin. "Well, George/' he said, glancing mischievously at the 
skimpy adornment of Humphrey's pate, "I see you part your 
hair the same way I do/' 

Instructions to the Secretary-designate were meager. "I guess 
you know as much about the job as I do/ 7 Eisenhower said. 
Humphrey asked about personnel, and the President-elect said 
that he would like to be advised in advance of top Treasury 
appointments and that he might have some suggestions to make. 
When his suggestions had been made, he said, Humphrey 
could do as he liked. Of course, this would leave the President 
free, if any Treasury action did not please him, to do as he 
liked. 

Humphrey said he had one request to make. "When anyone 
talks to you about money/' he said, "will you ask him if he has 
seen George? If he has not seen George, will you ask him to 
do so before any commitments are made?" Eisenhower readily 
agreed. 

A bond of understanding between the two men developed 
very quickly. The new master of the federal purse came away 
saying that Eisenhower was "about the most unusual man I have 
ever met." There was not a shadow of pretense or sham about 
him. He could draw conclusions quickly and yet avoid closing 
his mind. He was fair and objective and, most important of all, 
he had a profound respect for facts. This trait won Humphrey's 
highest admiration, for his get-the-facts philosophy had been 
the foundation of his own success in industry. 

Born on March 8, 1890, at Cheboygan, Michigan, Humphrey 
was graduated from the University of Michigan with an LL.B. 
degree and joined his father's law firm in Saginaw. In 1917 he 
became assistant to the general counsel of the Cleveland firm 
that had been founded by Mark Hanna, the Republican Presi- 
dent-maker of the McKinley era. Advancing rapidly to the status 
of a partner, vice president (after the firm incorporated), and 
executive vice president, he stopped the company's losses by 
dropping its unsuccessful properties and concentrating on the 
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money-makers. Under his shrewd guidance the Hanna Company 
expanded into an industrial empire controlling coal, iron, steel, 
chemical, banking, and other interests with assets estimated at 
$230,000,000. Humphrey also became chairman of the executive 
committee of the National Steel Corporation and a director of 
many other companies. 

After the Second World War, Paul Hoffman named Hum- 
phrey a member of a committee of industrialists to study the fu- 
ture of German heavy industry. The committee's recommenda- 
tions saved 159 German industrial plants from being dismantled. 
It was this work that impressed General Clay, then military 
governor of Germany, with Humphrey's capacity to grapple with 
large problems. Returning from Germany, Humphrey gave most 
of his energy to organizing and raising capital for a $200,000,000 
development of iron ore in Labrador. This was to be his crown- 
ing achievement. When a persuasive gentleman with piercing 
blue eyes and a broad smile tapped him on the shoulder, how- 
ever, Humphrey shifted the great iron enterprise to other hands 
and gave up an income of more than $300,000 in salary and 
bonuses to manage Uncle Sam's purse strings at $22,500 a year. 

For all his eminence in the field of industry, Humphrey was 
little known to the public. Until he joined the Cabinet, he had 
never made a speech. More attractive to him than the lime- 
light was a day of hunting on his plantation, a visit to his stables, 
or a quiet picnic with his wife. (Incidentally, he is still in love 
with Pamela Stark, after more than forty years of marriage, as 
is evident by the way he holds her hand or by the hug with which 
he greets her after they have been apart for a few days. They 
have three living children.) Now that a place in the limelight 
has been thrust upon him, however, he accepts it good-naturedly 
as an essential part of his job. Vigorous, confident, flexible in 
both thinking and action, he has notably changed the financial 
climate in Washington. 

Charles Erwin Wilson is probably the most colorful figure 
in the Cabinet. Born on July 18, 1890, in the little town of 
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Minerva, Ohio, he grew up in a rural environment that would 
now be considered primitive. His father was principal of the 
school and his mother a teacher. As a youngster he learned to 
work, and his father impressed him with the necessity of get- 
ting along with people. His curiosity seemed to be insatiable, 
especially in regard to mechanical things. While Erwin (the 
name by which he was known in his youth) was in high school 
the family moved to Pittsburgh, which gave him an opportunity, 
after he was graduated from Bellevue High, to attend the fa- 
mous Carnegie Institute of Technology. Completing the engi- 
neering course in three years, he was graduated near the top of 
his class at the age of nineteen. In a search for brilliant students 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company picked 
him out and gave him a job as an engineer apprentice at eighteen 
cents an hour. 

This took him to Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania, where he met 
Jessie Ann Curtis. After eighteen months of saving all they 
could (she also had a job) they were married in 1912. In the 
same year Wilson designed the first automobile starter made 
by Westinghouse. During World War I he designed radio gener- 
ators, dynamotors, and other gadgets for the Army and Navy. 
After the war the Delco Remy Company, a subsidiary of the 
newly organized General Motors Corporation, lured him away 
from Westinghouse with a big salary and the title of chief engi- 
neer and sales manager. In this position Wilson encountered some 
of the toughest problems of his life, with the result that he 
demonstrated his executive ability as well as his mechanical 
and engineering genius. By 1928 he proved so valuable that he 
was made a vice president of General Motors in charge of all 
the accessory companies. Eleven years later he was made execu- 
tive vice president, and succeeded to the presidency after 
William Knudsen went to Washington to direct the country's 
defense production. 

Two major achievements stand out from Wilson's fruitful 
career as president of the second largest corporation in the 
world. In an effort to avert costly strikes every few years, he 
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worked out with Walter Reuther, head of the United Automo- 
bile Workers, long-range contracts the first for two years and 
the second for five years giving workers automatic raises of 
about 2% per cent a year to allow for increased productivity and 
at the same time adjusting wage rates to changes in the cost of 
living. The idea has been widely copied by other industries 
and is undoubtedly a great contribution to good labor relations 
and to efficient production. Under Wilson's management also. 
General Motors turned out $12,000,000,000 worth of tanks, air- 
planes, guns, and other equipment for the military in World 
War II. When he shifted his headquarters to the Pentagon in 
1953, he was not a stranger to the problems of the armed forces. 

From the moment he arrived in Washington, however, Wilson 
was a controversial figure. The first big issue that the new Ad- 
ministration and its supporters in the Senate had to face was 
Wilson's refusal to divest himself of his General Motors stock 
in order to win confirmation by the Senate. Since that day the 
mention of Wilson's name has been sufficient to start a debate. 
But the Secretary goes about his business of building up the 
country's defenses without much concern either for the brick- 
bats or for the bouquets that come his way. 

The fight over his confirmation was due largely to his initial 
failure to understand Washington and its ways. Wilson had 
already made a big sacrifice in order to serve his country. He had 
exchanged the presidency of General Motors at a salary of more 
than $600,000 a year for a 12-hour day in the Pentagon at $22,- 
500. That seemed quite enough to ask of any man. The sug- 
gestion that he should also sell his lifetime investments so as 
to avoid any "conflict of interests" in his new job seemed a re- 
flection on his integrity. As Wilson's high standing in Detroit 
and in the business world in general had been an established 
fact for many years, this seeming insult nettled him. Washing- 
ton could either trust him to administer the office of Defense 
Secretary without fear or favor, he decided, or it could give the 
job to someone else. 
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A hearing before the Senate Armed Forces Committee failed 
to shake Mr. Wilson's determination. To some of the senators 
he appeared brash and cocky. Others who knew him realized 
that his self-assurance and his extraordinary candor were typical 
of him. In any event, the committee decided against his con- 
firmation unless he ceased to be a General Motors stockholder. 
That decision was communicated to Mr. Wilson, and he still 
refused to budge. After a brief visit with the President and a 
chat with his wife, however, he hoisted a white flag, and the 
Senate promptly voted confirmation. Incidentally, the decision 
probably cost him more than $2,000,000 because of the subse- 
quent increase in the value of the stock. 

Wilson came to see that the senators were not challenging 
his integrity or being unfair to him. Rather, Congress had estab- 
lished a rule that no high official should put himself into a posi- 
tion where he might be tempted to serve two masters. It was 
a sound rale, and of course the Senate could not destroy it by 
allowing an exception in the case of a big business executive. 

After the new Secretary of Defense established himself in the 
Pentagon it was apparent that Washington misunderstood him 
no less than he had misunderstood Washington. The Capital 
had expected the head of a huge motor empire to conform to 
certain stereotyped notions regarding big business executives. 
According to this view, he should be a strong-willed, clear- 
sighted human dynamo accustomed to rendering quick judg- 
ment and issuing peremptory orders. During his first months in 
Washington, however, Wilson spent most of his time talking 
to people, asking questions, holding conferences that were de- 
void of terminal arrangements, and exploring defense problems 
in a most roundabout and unincisive manner. Here was no order 
snapper but a genial man who liked to know even the small 
details about the operations of the armed forces and who seemed 
to inspire his "team" by chatting with all its members and en- 
couraging them to talk about their problems. 

Wilson's continuous informal staff meetings were not, of 
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course, a new technique for him. Though General Motors does 
not compare in size or complexity to the Defense Department, 
it is a great sprawling organization that requires coordination 
rather than direct personal management. Instead of issuing or- 
ders to the various General Motors divisions, Wilson brought 
groups together and kicked their problems around until the 
course of action to be followed finally emerged by a process of 
elimination. That method has exasperated some of his associates 
in the armed forces, but they agree that the net result is good. 

The exasperation arises from the fact that many busy execu- 
tives feel that they do not have time to sit around a table and 
chew over problems only indirectly related to their immediate 
tasks. Wilson is a firm believer, however, in scatter-gun educa- 
tion. "Why don't you sit in on today's conference?" he will say 
to an associate. "Youll learn something that will be valuable 
in your work." 

Once in a conference, Wilson talks all around a subject and 
asks questions until every facet of the problem is laid bare. 
In the end everyone present is likely to have a good understand- 
ing of the facts and a sense of having participated in the de- 
cisions. This is Wilson's method of obtaining teamwork. He is 
credited with having brought more cohesivencss into the De- 
partment than any other Secretary. His loose reins sometimes 
leave too much discretion to his subordinates, but for the most 
part he has succeeded in keeping an immense organization pull- 
ing in one direction. 

The Wilson regime is composed largely of businessmen, in 
contrast to the lawyers and bureaucrats of an earlier day. For 
the most part they are highly experienced, able, and trustworthy 
executives, though a few have seemed to be misfits. His first 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, Roger M. Kyes, also a General 
Motors man, went back to industry in a little more than a 
year, A man of much force and less diplomacy, Kyes was un- 
doubtedly valuable to his chief, but he seemed out of place in 
government even before he was subjected to a vicious and un- 
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balanced journalistic attack. Wilson has been much better 
served by Robert Bernerd Anderson, who was shifted to second 
in command from his original post as Secretary of the Navy. 
A quiet, unassuming Texas Democrat, Anderson learned his first 
defense job by digging into the Navy's most difficult problems 
and by making friends with the Navy's professionals. 

At the end of two and a half years Wilson and Anderson were 
the only two of the original big five in Defense left in the De- 
partment. Secretary of the Army Robert T. Stevens, amiable 
gentleman though he was, made such a poor showing in his 
fight with Senator McCarthy over subversion in the Army that 
many in the Administration were relieved when he resigned. 
He was succeeded by Wilber M. Brucker, formerly general coun- 
sel of the Defense Department. 

In the summer of 1955 the last of Wilson's original service 
Secretaries departed under pressure from Congress and public 
opinion. Secretary of the Air Force Harold E. Talbott admitted 
to congressional investigators that he had written letters on Air 
Force stationery in behalf of Paul B. Mulligan & Company, in 
which he held a partnership. Charged with making use of his 
hig|^M)sition to advance his business, Talbott admitted his error 
in making telephone calls and writing letters in behalf of the 
company, but he failed to resign until after he had been openly 
prodded by the White House. At a press conference on July 27, 
1955, the President said that he would withhold judgment on 
Talbott until the hearing was complete, but he also said that he 
expected officials in his Administration to be "impeccable, both 
from the standpoint of law . . . [and] the standpoint of ethics." 
This firm reaffirmation of a standard that Talbott could not meet 
left him no alternative to resignation. When he finally bowed 
to the inevitable, the President praised him for his management 
of the Air Force and then candidly told him that, "under the 
circumstances, your decision was the right one/' 

Wilson chose as Talbott's successor one of his so-called vice 
presidents of Defense, Donald A. Quarles. The new Secretary 
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of the Air Force had made a brilliant record as director of re- 
search and development. This advancement of men who have 
served the Department well has further strengthened the sense 
of teamwork that is so vital to this vast organization. 

On several occasions indiscreet remarks by Wilson have em- 
barrassed the Administration. He is still frequently quoted as 
having said, "What's good for General Motors is good for the 
country/' though the record gives a different version. At the 
hearing on his confirmation he was trying to convince the sena- 
tors, in response to their questions, that he could make a de- 
cision adverse to General Motors if that should be necessary in 
his new position. But he did not think any such decision would 
be necessary, he said, "because for years I thought what was 
good for our country was good for General Motors, and vice 
versa/' Though his meaning seems clear enough when the sen- 
tence is read in context, an alert politician would never have 
linked public and private interests in that fashion. The same 
may be said for Wilson's "bird-dog" analogy when he was 
talking about the unemployed in the 1954 campaign. But these 
are insignificant threads in the fabric of defense that Wilson 
has helped to weave. On the whole he has given the Department 
shrewd management. His defense policies will be discussed in 
Chapter 9. 

Herbert Brownell, Jr., moved into the position of Attorney 
General of the United States by virtue of the fact that he was 
an eminent lawyer who had helped to guide the Eisenhower 
bandwagon. After visiting Paris in the spring of 1952, he took the 
lead in lining up Eisenhower delegates to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention, with the encouragement of Governor Dewey 
and others. Throughout the preconvention campaign and dur- 
ing the convention itself, he directed the strategy of the Eisen- 
hower forces with unvarying skill. With that political credit in 
the bank added to his legal reputation, he easily moved into 
first place in the race for the Attorney Generalship. 
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Brownell was bom on February 20, 1904, at Peru, Nebraska, 
and was graduated from the University of Nebraska at the age 
of twenty. Attracted both to the law and to newspaper work, 
he sought scholarships from the Yale Law School and the 
Columbia University School of Journalism. Yale responded, and 
he was graduated cum laude after a turn at editing the "Yale Law 
Review. For two years he worked in the law firm once headed 
by Elihu Root and then joined Lord, Day & Lord, becoming a 
partner after four years. In 1934 he married Doris McCarter, of 
Texas, and they have four children. 

Lured into politics by Thomas E. Dewey, Brownell ran for 
the New York Assembly in the old Tenth Manhattan District, 
with Dewey as his manager, and lost to the Tammany candi- 
date. In 1932 he tried again and won despite the Roosevelt 
landslide. At the end of five consecutive terms he voluntarily 
quit to give his whole time to the law. When he took up politics 
again, it was in the role of a campaign manager, returning the 
favor that Dewey had done him. He managed Dewey's success- 
ful campaign for governor of New York in 1942, and then 
helped Dewey win two presidential nominations (in 1944 and 
1948) and wage two unsuccessful presidential campaigns. 

In office Brownell has been distinguished for recommending 
lawyers of high qualifications for federal judgeships and for 
vigorous enforcement of the law. His reputation as the Presi- 
dent's chief legal adviser was somewhat impaired, however, when, 
in exposing the Harry Dexter White scandal, he accused former 
President Truman of knowingly promoting a Soviet spy. Al- 
though Brownell later declared that he had "no intention of 
impugning the loyalty of any high official of the prior Ad- 
ministration, 7 ' his slip cost him the confidence of many devoted 
followers of President Truman. 

Eisenhower and his advisers decided that his Secretary of the 
Interior should be familiar with national power and water prob- 
lems and should come preferably from the Northwest. Several 
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Northwesterners were considered, and the lot fell to Governor 
Douglas McKay, of Oregon, who had made a favorable im- 
pression on Eisenhower when they first met at Abilene in 1952 
and later when the presidential campaign train crossed Oregon 
with McKay aboard. 

McKay first learned from Ralph Cake, Republican National 
Committeeman from Oregon, that his name was under con- 
sideration. Then Herbert Brownell called by telephone to ask 
what McKay thought of the power-and-water policy Eisenhower 
had outlined in his campaign speech at Seattle. McKay replied 
that he had been delighted with the speech that in regard to 
conservation, reclamation, and power the President-elect cer- 
tainly talked his language. Brownell concluded by saying that 
McKay would be offered the Secretaryship, and the governor 
said he would accept it. 

When the President-elect telephoned the next morning from 
New York, he said only that he was happy over McKay's ac- 
ceptance. Conscious of the fact that he would be the first 
Oregonian to sit in the Cabinet since the Grant Administra- 
tion, McKay replied that he was greatly honored. He thus came 
to Washington full of devotion to the President and his policies, 
In his immense walnut-floored, oak-paneled office, which, in- 
cidentally, was built by former Secretary Ickes for himself, a 
painted photograph of Eisenhower overshadows even the views 
of Crater Lake and Mount Rainier. The Secretary tells his 
visitors fervently that his chief is the greatest man he has ever 
met. When it was rumored that the President would fire six 
members of his Cabinet, Mrs. McKay read the story with a 
worried expression and asked if it were true. "Well/ 7 the Secre- 
tary replied, "no one could be fired by a better man." 

McKay was bom on June 24, 1893, in Portland, a descendant 
of pioneers who had migrated to the Northwest by covered 
wagon. As a youngster he milked cows on his grandfather's farm, 
delivered newspapers, sold candy in a Portland theater, and drove 
a meat wagon. After he had worked his way through the Oregon 
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State College, World War I blasted his hope of settling down 
on a farm of his own. A burst of shrapnel in the Meuse-Argonne 
offensive put him in the hospital for thirteen months and left 
him 66 per cent disabled. He began to sell automobiles, moved 
to Salem, and built a successful business with the aid of a rhymed 
slogan, "Doug McKay, Chevrolet/' 

Within five years he was elected mayor of Salem. Japan's 
infamy at Pearl Harbor induced him to volunteer at the age of 
forty-eight, giving up his disability pay for a captain's commis- 
sion. But this time he was kept within the borders of his own 
state. He consoled himself by saying, "At least I released a WAG 
for overseas duty/' His step up to the governorship came in 1947 
when the incumbent was killed in an airplane crash, and he later 
won a second term. 

Short and slight, with his rimless glasses and his heavy crop 
of dark hair neatly combed, McKay looks the part of a small- 
city businessman and politician. His love of the West is deeply 
ingrained. Conscious of his pioneer ancestry, he is also proud of 
his six grandchildren. Although he lays no claim to broad- 
gauged statesmanship, he takes pride in running the Interior 
empire without worrying the President. Because of the contro- 
versy that has swirled around his Department, one might expect 
him to be fretful and unhappy. But McKay has a way of 
shrugging off criticism and holding steadfastly to his course, and 
when his own convictions are buttressed by the confidence of his 
idolized chief nothing can shake him. 

In choosing a Postmaster General, Eisenhower followed the 
traditional pattern. Shortly after the election the man who had 
managed the successful campaign, Arthur E. Summerfield, said 
that the chairman of the Republican National Committee 
should not have a seat in the Cabinet. When the President- 
elect offered him the Postmaster Generalship, however, he de- 
cided to resign the party chairmanship and take the Cabinet 
post. In this particular he broke away from the practice followed 
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by James A. Farley and Robert E. Hannegan, who held the 
Postmaster Generalship along with the chairmanship of the 
Democratic National Committee. Even so, the shift of a party 
chairman to the headship of the immense postal system provoked 
a good deal of criticism. 

The Summerfield appointment had the notable advantage 
of placing an able and experienced businessman at the head 
of a large federal enterprise. If any Department needed a strong 
business executive at the helm, it was the postal system. But 
even this aspect of the appointment had some unfortunate 
repercussions. Summerfield, a large automobile distributor at 
Flint, Michigan, became the third member of the General 
Motors family in the Cabinet, the other two being Secretaries 
Wilson and McKay. Even when the quality is good, it is a mis- 
take for any Administration to draw so many eggs from a single 
basket. 

Summerfield was born on March 17, 1899, at Pinconning, 
Michigan, and grew up in Bay City and Flint. In 1918 he mar- 
ried Miriam W. Graim, and they have two children (now also 
five grandchildren). He entered the real-estate business in 1919, 
turned to automobiles in 1922, and added oil to his interests 
in 1924. In more recent years he has been prominent in the 
National Automobile Dealers Association and the Boys' Clubs 
of America. His "United Drive for Funds'' in 1943 won him the 
gratitude of the G.O.P., and the following year he was elected 
Republican National Committeeman from Michigan, In 1949 
he piloted the Republicans' "Strategy Committee," and Candi- 
date Eisenhower named him chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee in July, 1952. 

Since he has been in the Cabinet, however, he has devoted 
himself not to politics but to reduction of the soaring postal 
deficit and application of business methods to the distribution of 
mail. For the first time he introduced modem personnel prac- 
tices into the Department, set up work standards, and improved 
its training program. Outside postal circles little has been heard 
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from SomraeriEelcL He is probably the least conspicuous member 
of the Cabinet, 

Ezra Taft Benson had the unique experience of being ap- 
proached regarding a Cabinet post more than four years before 
he took the office. In 1948 Governor Dewey had been so con- 
ident that he would be the next President that he did not 
wait until after the election to sound out his friend Benson 
about becoming his Secretary of Agriculture. In 1952 Benson 
had no thought of the offer being repeated. He did not know 
General Eisenhower, and he had been an inactive supporter of 
his distant cousin Senator Taft for the presidential nomination. 
On November 20th, however, Senator Arthur Watkins, of 
Utah, told Benson there was a "great ground swell" of support 
for him as Secretary of Agriculture, and asked what would be the 
attitude of the Church toward such a nomination. 

Benson is a member of the Council of the Twelve of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints (Mormon). The 
morning after Watkins's inquiry, as Benson was parking his car 
near the Church Office Building in Salt Lake City, David O. 
McKay, president of the Church, drew up beside him and said, 
"If the opportunity comes, I think you should accept." When 
Benson was summoned to New York for an interview, he told 
his friends: "I don't want to be Secretary of Agriculture. I can't 
imagine anyone in his right mind wanting it." But David O. 
McKay's urging and his own highly developed sense of duty 
made it obvious that he would not decline. 

In New York, Benson was greeted by the President-elect and 
his brother Milton. It became clear at once that the General had 
made up his mind. Nevertheless, Benson offered several reasons 
why he should not be a member of the Cabinet. He had sup- 
ported Taft, and he had always thought, "It would be a little 
better, other things being equal, not to have a military man in 
the White House." 

"That's perfectly all right," Eisenhower replied. 
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Benson said he was also concerned about the reaction from the 
great farm belt if the Secretary of Agriculture should be chosen 
from Utah, with only about 3 per cent of its land under cultiva- 
tion. Finally, he said, "I wonder about the wisdom of calling a 
minister of the Gospel to be a Secretary of Agriculture/' 

"Suppose we consider the last question first/' Eisenhower re- 
plied, his blue eyes reflecting the seriousness of his mood. "Surely 
you believe that the job to be done is spiritual that we have a 
great responsibility to restore confidence in the minds of our 
people in their government. . . ." As he finished demolishing 
Benson's arguments, he added: "I didn't want to be President, 
frankly, when the pressure started. But you can't refuse to serve 
America. We've got a great job to do, and I want you on my 
team/' 

Benson was born on August 4, 1899, on his father's farm near 
Whitney, Idaho, the eldest of eleven children. At five, he began 
herding cattle and driving a team of horses. At ten, he was thin- 
ning sugar beets and hand-milking thirteen cows morning and 
night. From fourteen to sixteen he managed the family farm, 
with the aid of his younger brothers, while his father was away 
on a mission for the Mormon Church. A few years later it was 
his turn to preach the Gospel on the streets of Newcastle and 
other English cities. With equal diligence he studied agriculture, 
first at the Utah State Agricultural College, then at the Brigham 
Young University, and later at Iowa State and the University of 
California. 

For two years he operated his own farm in Cache Valley, 
Idaho. Then, as a progressive young county agent, he taught new 
methods to farmers. At the age of thirty he was an economist for 
the University of Idaho's extension service. His organizing ability 
and his skillful publicity campaigns in behalf of Idaho potatoes 
while he was executive secretary of the Idaho Cooperative Coun- 
cil opened the door to new opportunity, and in 1939 he moved 
to Washington as the $25,000-a~year executive secretary of the 
National Council of Fanner Cooperatives. 
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In 1926 Benson had married Flora Amussen after a delay of 
five years while he was a missionary in England and then while 
she was a missionary in Hawaii. They have six children and 
manage their family on a cooperative basis. Throughout the 
period of his rise in the "co-op" movement, he continued his 
church work in numerous official capacities. While in the Capital 
from 1939 to 1943, he was president of the Washington Stake 
which supervised the activities of seven congregations. When he 
journeyed to Salt Lake to seek advice about accepting a new job 
paying $40,000 a year, the brethren tapped him on the shoulder 
before he had a chance to speak and told him he was to become 
an Apostle. That was one of his happiest days despite the drop 
in his income to about $6,000 a year. 

Six feet tall, ruddy complexioned, and vigorous in appearance 
and action, Benson looks younger than his fifty-six years. His face 
radiates gentleness and mirrors a clear conscience. One of the 
most spiritual-minded men ever to hold a high position in Wash- 
ington, his semiweekly staff meetings are opened with prayer, 
and he never makes an important decision without seeking divine 
guidance. Underneath his pleasant demeanor, Benson has an 
iron will. He had the courage to tell the farmer that rigid price 
supports and surpluses dumped on the Government were 'lead- 
ing down the road to disaster" and to stick by his guns under 
one of the heaviest bombardments ever inflicted on a Secretary 
of Agriculture. Though his own program has yet to prove itself, 
he at least broke down the illusion that farm prosperity can be 
attained by piling up unusable surpluses under the stimulus of 
fixed prices. And he has done it with equanimity and confidence 
in self-help that are contagious. 

Sinclair Weeks helped to push Eisenhower toward the White 
House because of a profound belief that that was the only way 
to save the country. A typical New England Yankee of 282 
Beacon Street, Back Bay, he feared that another four years of 
Democratic rule might destroy private enterprise and thus bring 
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America down in ruins. Eisenhower, he said, was the only Re- 
publican who had a chance to win. Consequently, Eisenhower 
had to be nominated and elected, and Weeks left unsolicited no 
dollar which might contribute to that end. 

At a strategic moment in the roaring preconvention fight, 
Weeks called upon Taft to quit the presidential race in favor of 
Eisenhower. Such a "supreme act of self-denial/' he said, would 
"electrify the nation, instantly unite the party . . . guarantee 
victory and thus save the country/' His audacity spread con- 
sternation in the Old Guard, and conservative committeemen 
began to reappraise the Eisenhower candidacy in more favorable 
terms. An increasing number of professional politicians con- 
cluded that perhaps "Sinnie" Weeks was right, and climbed 
aboard the Eisenhower bandwagon. After the convention Weeks 
further demonstrated his usefulness as chairman of the Republi- 
can National Finance Committee, by raising more money for the 
Eisenhower-Nixon campaign than any other man had ever col- 
lected for a similar cause. 

In the process of Cabinet-making, therefore, Weeks loomed up 
as the logical bridge between the Administration and the busi- 
ness community. His own companies were not among the in- 
dustrial giants of America. He was president of Reed & Barton 
Corporation, silversmiths, of Taunton, Massachusetts, and chair- 
man of the board of the United Carr Fastener Corporation of 
Cambridge. But he held directorships in several big companies, 
including Gillette Safety Razor, Pullman, and Pacific Mills, and 
in the First National Bank of Boston. He had the confidence of 
business as well as that of the conservative wing of the Republi- 
can party. 

Weeks was also a political realist. Fearing that the Republican 
party in Massachusetts would be strangled by its bluestocking 
tradition, he had long since welcomed in the Irish, Poles, Italians, 
Jews, and Lithuanians of Boston and given them official stand- 
ing in the party, of which he was national committeeman. He 
had also been converted to Social Security and governmental aid 
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to the underdog as essential means of relieving human suffering 
and keeping the economy vigorous. In other words, Weeks was 
among the forward-looking conservatives who were willing to 
make concessions for the sake of buttressing private enterprise 
and reversing the trend toward socialism. 

Weeks was born on June 15, 1893, in West Newton, Massa- 
chusetts. A son of John W. Weeks, who served in the House and 
Senate and was Secretary of War in the Harding and Coolidge 
Cabinets, he was no stranger to Washington. His first public 
office was that of alderman in Newton, and then he served three 
terms as mayor. In 1944 he was appointed to the United States 
Senate to finish out the term of Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., who 
had resigned to join the Army. Weeks did not run for reelection, 
but his great admiration for his father gave him special pleasure 
in following the parental footsteps into the Cabinet. 

Weeks stubbed his toe almost before he had had a chance to 
get his feet on the ground. Both he and his Assistant Secretary 
for Domestic Affairs, Craig R. Sheaffer, had come to Washington 
determined to purge the Department of Commerce of socialists, 
foes of business, and any lingering followers of former Secretary 
Henry Wallace. Their first opportunity seemed to arise when 
Jess M. Ritchie charged that his battery additive AD-X2 had 
been unfairly tested by the National Bureau of Standards. Sheaf- 
fer asked for the resignation of Dr. Allen V. Astin, director of 
the Bureau, and Weeks backed him up. Scientific circles and the 
press unloosed a tornado of criticism, and Weeks worsened his 
position by trying to defend Sheaffer's action. As a practical man, 
he said, he thought the Bureau had not been "sufficiently ob- 
jective because they discount entirely the play of the market- 
place . . " 

The remainder of his explanation was lost amid the uproar 
provoked by this inept remark. The Secretary seemed to be say- 
ing that he had consented to the firing of a top scientist because, 
in making a scientific test, his Bureau had not weighed the un- 
scientific views of the marketplace. Bureaucrats and devotees of 
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the test tubes almost exploded with indignation. Four hundred 
Bureau employees were reported ready to resign. The Secretary, 
they felt, was assaulting the integrity of science. If the great 
Bureau of Standards was to be subject to this sort of pressure, 
it would fall into ruins, and the best minds in science would no 
longer be at the service of the Government. 

Weeks's position was made the more untenable by the de- 
tached and high-minded attitude of Astin himself. Although he 
had a brilliant record of wartime work, especially in connection 
with the development of the proximity fuse, and stood high in 
the esteem of the country's leading scientists, Astin refused to 
fight for his job. If the Secretary wanted his resignation, Astin 
said, he could have it. For without the full support and coopera- 
tion of the Secretary of Commerce, he added, "the effectiveness 
of the important services which the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards renders to science, industry and government would be 
seriously impaired/ 7 The director's willingness to sacrifice himself 
in an effort to save the Bureau brought even more impassioned 
support to his cause. 

Weeks saw at once that he would have to retreat. First, he 
publicly denied that there had been any intent "to cast reflec- 
tions upon the integrity of the Bureau or the professional com- 
petence or integrity of Dr. Astin." Picking up one of Astin's 
suggestions that had previously been rejected, the Secretary also 
asked the National Academy of Sciences to name a committee of 
distinguished experts to "evaluate the present functions and 
operations of the Bureau of Standards. . . ." Another group of 
scientists was asked to appraise the Bureau's battery-additive test- 
ing techniques. Still Weeks's dilemma remained. He was setting 
up committees to pass judgment upon Astin after he had already 
been dismissed. The illogicalness of that position led him to ask 
on April 17, 1953, that Astin continue to head the Bureau until 
the study could be completed. 

Calling on the Visiting Committee for the Bureau to draw up 
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a list from which a new director could be chosen, Weeks con- 
tinued to insist that Astin would be replaced within a few 
months. But the scientists gave him no such opportunity. Some 
insisted on naming only Astin, and others felt that any nomina- 
tions that might be made would be regarded as approval of 
Dr. Astin's dismissal, and they were loath to be placed in that 
position. Accordingly, Weeks made his about-face complete by 
announcing on August 21st that he was retaining Astin as "a 
member of my team" for "the best interests of the bureau and 
the public." At the same time he removed the Bureau from 
Sheaffer's jurisdiction, and a month later Sheaffer went back to 
his fountain-pen business. 

Weeks earned a good deal of credit by recognizing his mistake 
and moving to correct it under the glare of a national spotlight 
Apparently his change of heart was as sincere as it was complete. 
He and Astin became good friends and genial working associates, 
and the Secretary's customary practice of looking before he leaps 
was thoroughly entrenched at the Department of Commerce. 

Eisenhower's strangest Cabinet appointment was that of Mar- 
tin P. Durkin to be Secretary of Labor. The President turned 
to him because he wanted to have a full-fledged labor leader in 
his Cabinet and hoped that Durkin would contribute to a labor- 
management compromise on amendment of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, These good intentions were widely commended in the 
press, but only a superman could have carried out the assignment 
given to Durkin, and he had no such qualifications. 

Durkin was president of the United Association of Journey- 
men and Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe-fitting Industry 
and had served as director of labor under three Illinois governors. 
The furor over his appointment arose chiefly from the fact that 
he was a Democrat who had fought Eisenhower's election and 
sought repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. Senator Taft blurted out 
that the appointment was "incredible," that it was "an affront to 
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millions of union members and officers who had the courage to 
defy the edict of officials like Mr. Durkin that they vote for 
Stevenson/' 

Despite this initial handicap, Durkin might have succeeded if 
he had dropped his union ties and functioned as an agent of the 
President, as did the other Cabinet officers. Instead, he set out 
to get the Taft-Hartley Act amended as if he were a union official 
bargaining with an employer. When it became evident in Sep- 
tember, 1953, that the amendments he was sponsoring would 
not be accepted, he resigned the first break in the Eisenhower 

Cabinet 

Durkin later claimed that he had worked out an agreement 
with the White House on Taft-Hartley amendments and that the 
President had broken his word. The White House promptly 
denied it. Behind the controversy lies a long tale of struggle over 
labor policy. When Durkin's tripartite advisory committee on 
Taft-Hartley changes had broken up in disagreement, the Presi- 
dent had set up a committee to continue the effort. It consisted 
of Durkin, Secretary of Commerce Weeks, Senators Taft and H. 
Alexander Smith, Congressman Samuel K. McConnell, Jr. (the 
latter two heads respectively of the Senate and House commit- 
tees on labor), and Bernard M. Shanley, special counsel to the 
President, who served as chairman. On one occasion the Presi- 
dent met with this group. By July, 1953, it had reached agree- 
ment on about a dozen changes to be made in the law, but there 
was still sharp controversy over such vital questions as the union 
shop, the extent of federal jurisdiction to be assumed, and the 
constitution of the National Labor Relations Board. 

The Labor Department then drew up nineteen amendments, 
and these were further discussed with members of the White 
House staff. Durkin later told the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor that the staff members agreed to the nine- 
teen points and led him to believe that they were speaking for 
the President. The staff members had a very different view 
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that the points were accepted only as the basis for further con- 
ferences with the entire committee. 

To get the issues before the committee in pointed form, Shan- 
ley and Gerald D. Morgan drafted a proposed presidential mes- 
sage to Congress and attached Durkin's nineteen amendments 
to it. According to Durkin's version, this message was to have 
gone to Congress on July 31, 1953, and was held up out of respect 
for Senator Taft, who died that day. Actually, it went only to 
Weeks, Smith, and McConnell, the other members of the Taft- 
Hartley committee. Everyone but Durkin understood that no 
message was to go to Capitol Hill until the whole committee was 
in agreement. 

McConnell went to the White House with hot words about 
Durkin's closed-shop amendment, and Shanley, recognizing that 
the proposed message was only a working paper, modified it ac- 
cordingly. Other objections were raised by Senator Smith and 
Secretary Weeks. Indeed, Secretary Durkin himself agreed to the 
elimination of two of the controversial points after the proposed 
message had been prepared. It is scarcely conceivable that he 
would have given up two of his nineteen amendments if he had 
thought at that time that they had the approval of the President. 
Because of the continued controversy within the committee the 
proposed message was not submitted to the President, although 
he was kept orally informed of what the committee was doing. 

After it became evident that continued disagreement would 
prevent the proposed message from going to Congress, Durkin 
is reported to have 'leaked" its substance to his friend Edwin A. 
Lahey, of the Chicago Daily News. The News published the 
whole story of the nineteen points but without the text of the 
proposed message. Then the Wall Street Journal published 
the text on August 3rd. Even then the President had not seen the 
proposed message, and he knew nothing of the leaks until a 
White House aide reported to him in Denver, where he had gone 
for a vacation. 
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Meanwhile Durkin came under heavy fire from Peter T. 
Schoemann, who had temporarily succeeded him as president of 
the plumbers' union. In an article in the union's Journal, Schoe- 
raann accused the Administration of trying "to steal from the 
American people/' Durkin called a press conference on August 
II and issued a 1,000-word reply in which this significant para- 
graph appears: 

A number of amendments have been agreed upon and others are 
under current consideration all of which will bring fairness and bal- 
ance to the Labor-Management Act of 1947. What better evidence 
can there be of the President's desire to live up to his promises? 

Eight days later Durkin lunched with the President at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York whence Eisenhower had gone to 
register as a voter and to dedicate a housing unit. Before the 
luncheon they talked privately, and Durkin disclosed that he was 
concerned about his future. What could he do if he should lose 
out with his own union or if he should take a stand that did not 
win the approval of organized labor? The President tried to re- 
assure him by saying that he had a good job with the Administra- 
tion and that later he would have no trouble in finding a place in 
labor or industry. Durkin then argued for an official release of 
the nineteen points, and the President replied that Durkin would 
"be free to give Congress the benefit of his own views. 

In his speech to the AFL, Durkin said that the President "fully 
agreed to my position and never at any time in our conversation 
raised any question on the agreement as a whole or on any one of 
the nineteen amendments agreed to. He agreed that we should 
go right ahead." There was, however, no detailed discussion of 
tile nineteen points. Durkin did not give the President a copy 
of them, and the President did not say that they had his ap- 
proval. The puzzle is how Mr. Durkin could have interpreted any 
remark about "going right ahead" to mean that the President 
was thus casually lifting the problem out of the hands of his 
committee on revision of Taft-Hartley before that body had 
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finished its work and reported to him. The conclusive point is 
that neither Mr. Durkin nor the committee had submitted to 
the President any proposals on which a final judgment could 
have been based. 

Durkin's statement that Eisenhower "fully agreed to my 
position" shows how far out on a limb he had climbed. Chosen 
as an adviser and an administrative agent of the President, he 
was nevertheless trying to bargain with the President as a spokes- 
man for organized labor. Instead of laying his views before the 
President for what they might be worth, he sought to commit the 
President to a course that would have meant certain embarrass- 
ment. This anomalous attitude must have led to a resignation 
sooner or later if no Taft-Hartley Act had been on the books. 
- In his letter to the President, however, Durkin explained his 
decision to quit by saying, "I find it will be necessary to return to 
my former position" as president of the plumbers' union. There 
are many reasons to believe that this was a sincere and straight- 
forward statement. Already under attack by his temporary suc- 
cessor, his failure to bring about amendment of Taft-Hartley left 
him critically exposed. Apparently he decided to make the break 
while he could still reclaim his old job without serious difficulty. 
The inference that the President had broken faith has all the 
earmarks of an afterthought calculated to enhance Durkin's 
standing with organized labor. 

After this experience the President was naturally cautious in 
choosing a Secretary of Labor. In 1952 he had considered a 
number of possibilities before deciding to take an active labor 
leader. Among those he had interviewed in regard to the Labor 
post was James Paul Mitchell, who had since joined the Admin- 
istration as Assistant Secretary of the Army in charge of man- 
power and reserve forces. Inquiry showed that Mitchell had 
done an excellent job for the Army. Eisenhower invited him to 
the White House. During the next three weeks Mitchell slipped 
into the White House by a side door several times to discuss 
labor problems with the President. He knew, of course, that 
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Eisenhower was looking him over in connection with the vacant 
Cabinet post, but he breathed not a word about it to his wife 
or to anyone else. When Mitchell's appointment was announced, 
it was a complete surprise to Mrs. Mitchell as well as to official 
Washington. Mrs. Mitchell was on a motor trip in New Jersey 
when she received a message that she had better hurry back to 
the Capital if she wished to see her husband sworn into the 
Cabinet the next morning. 

Eisenhower was much concerned about avoiding another Dur- 
kin. Though he did not object to a Cabinet officer occasionally 
expressing a view at variance with Administration policy, he felt 
that in general Cabinet members should function as staff officers 
to the President. And, despite their specialized functions, he 
felt they should concern themselves with the welfare of all the 
people. They should be wholehearted public servants, and not 
spokesmen for any faction or pressure group. 

Big and burly, with deep-set blue eyes and a warm friendliness, 
Mitchell looks the part of a peacemaker on the labor front. He 
gives the impression of being easygoing but can stand as firm as 
Plymouth Rock when occasion demands. His complete lack of 
pretense and his imperturbability quickly won the confidence of 
workers as well as that of employers. From a long background of 
hard work and of handling labor relations, he was well prepared 
for his assignment. 

Born November 12, 1902, in Elizabeth, New Jersey, he learned 
to work while still in school by running errands for a store. Be- 
cause of the death of his father, he was too poor to go to college. 
He took a job at $15 a week after graduating from Battin High 
School in 1917, and within a year was managing his employer's 
store. After failing in a butter, eggs, and produce business of his 
own, he worked in a lumber yard as a checker, truck driver, and 
salesman. Then he became a "shop chaser/' or expediter, for the 
Western Electric Company; director of relief and work activities 
for Union County; director of labor relations for General Brehon 
Somervell, New York City Administrator of the Works Progress 
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Administration; and, in 1941, director of industrial personnel for 
the War Department. Throughout the war Mitchell handled the 
labor and manpower problems for the vast industrial empire 
turning out supplies for the Army and kept a million employees 
of the Army Service Force functioning satisfactorily. This achieve- 
ment led to his employment as director of personnel and in- 
dustrial relations by R. H. Macy & Company in New York. When 
he quit in disagreement with Macy's over a 1947 strike settle- 
ment, he became vice president of Bloomingdale Brothers in 
charge of labor relations and operations. 

Returning to Washington as Assistant Secretary of the Army 
in 1953, Mitchell reduced his income by more than two-thirds. 
He took the job "for love" against the advice of his family and 
business associates. But he has not been sorry. As a human rela- 
tions expert, he is happiest when he is working for better labor- 
management relations and for the welfare of the rank and file 
of wage earners. 

Mitchell's first move was to deemphasize Taft-Hartley. The 
importance of amending the Act had been greatly exaggerated, 
he said, and it would no longer be regarded as the Number One 
problem of the Labor Department. Instead, he made improve- 
ment of the living standards and working conditions of the vast 
army of low-wage earners his chief concern. Mitchell was espe- 
cially disturbed by the big gap between the wages of highly 
organized skilled workers and the thirty cents an hour still paid 
by some employers. This explains his drive for extension of the 
Minimum Wage Law. 

The amicable settlement of labor-management disputes also 
ranks much higher among his objectives than Taft-Hartley 
amendments. Good working relationships cannot be legislated. 
Mitchell thinks the Government has interfered too much in 
labor disputes in the past. The belief of unions that the Govern- 
ment was on their side of the bargaining table multiplied strikes. 
Under the Eisenhower regime, neither labor nor management 
can take governmental support for granted. Mitchell's efforts to 
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be fail and evenhanded in the treatment of employers and unions 
have contributed to the decline of strikes. 

To avoid Durkin's mistake, Mitchell refused to negotiate with 
the Commerce Department on Taft-Hartley changes, and sent 
Ms recommendations directly to the President. Most of the pro- 
posed amendments submitted to Congress by the Administration 
were Mitchell's or Durkin's handiwork, and their defeat cannot 
be laid at the door of the Labor Department. 

Oveta Gulp Hobby became the second woman to hold a 
Cabinet post when the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare was created in April, 1953. Prior to that time she had sat 
with the Cabinet, by special invitation of the President, as ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Security Agency. 

Oveta Gulp was born January 19, 1905, in the little central 
Texas town of Killeen. At the age of fourteen she was drawn into 
politics by the election of her father, I. W. Gulp, to the Texas 
Legislature. So thorough was her schooling in the work of the 
legislature that she became parliamentarian to the Texas House 
of Representatives at the age of twenty-one. About the same time 
she was given the job of codifying the banking laws of Texas, 
and later became assistant to the city attorney of Houston. She 
gave up the parliamentarian's job in 1931 to marry a former Texas 
governor, William Pettus Hobby, but returned to it briefly from 
1939 to 1941. Her book on legislative procedure, entitled Mr. 
Chairman, is used as a text. 

Marriage to Governor Hobby, then president of the Houston 
Post, opened a new career to her. From the position of research 
editor she moved to the top by the route of book editor, editorial 
writer, and head of the advertising and circulation departments. 
In 1941 she came to Washington as chief of the Women's In- 
terest Section of the War Department's Bureau of Public Rela- 
tions. General Marshall, then Chief of Staff, called on her for 
help in getting action on the bill to create the Women's Army 
Auxiliary Corps, and she talked Congress into passing it. Then 
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she was made director of the WAG with the rank of colonel. In 
the process of training and disciplining 100,000 women for war- 
time service, Mrs. Hobby became a national figure and richly 
earned the Distinguished Service Medal awarded to her at the 
end of the war. 

Returning to the Houston Post as executive vice president in 
194 5, she soon became editor and publisher and executive director 
of the radio and television station KPRC. Although a lifelong 
Democrat, she helped to lead Texas into the Eisenhower column 
in 1952, and that plus her reputation as an executive brought her 
back to Washington. As head of a big sprawling organization 
with many interests, she was cautious and reserved. She got off 
to a poor start by being "too busy" to see the press or to hold 
news conferences. While she worked hard, and faithfully re- 
flected White House policy in the fields of health, education, 
and welfare, she was not very successful in pulling her Depart- 
ment together or in supplying the new ideas and inspiration that 
are constantly needed in that sphere. When the new Salk vaccine 
to counteract poliomyelitis proved its worth, the Department 
was plunged into controversy over distribution and control of the 
product. Most of the confusion resulted from the discovery of 
live virus in six lots of polio vaccine made by the Cutter Labora- 
tories after a number of children treated with this vaccine had 
developed polio. The United States Public Health Service later 
acknowledged failure of its own tests, but the exact cause of 
the bad vaccine which produced a national scare was never dis- 
covered. Mrs. Hobby was not personally responsible for the 
mixup, but she drew criticism upon herself by saying that "no 
one could have foreseen" the extraordinary demand for the 
vaccine and by fumbling at various points when a strong hand 
was needed. 

Her resignation in July, 1955, was prompted, however, by the 
illness of her husband rather than by the furor over vaccine. The 
President was loath to see her go. In his letter accepting her re- 
signation he referred to her as "a dedicated, inspired American 
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leader/' and in a specially arranged leave-taking ceremony before 
a bank of television and newsreel cameras he told her that no 
one in the Cabinet would "forget your wise counsel, your calm 
confidence in the face of every kind of difficulty, your concern 
for people everywhere, the warm heart you brought to your job 
as well as your talents." 

"I truly feel/' the Secretary replied with deep emotion, "that 
God had his hand on the United States in the kind of leader- 
ship you have given us." 

"Oveta," the embarrassed President replied, in his best tension- 
breaking manner, "if I had known that you felt like that I never 
would have accepted your letter of resignation." 

AS the new chief of the Department, Eisenhower chose Marion 
Bayard Folsom, who was Undersecretary of the Treasury. Folsom 
had won the gratitude of the President and Secretary Humphrey 
by his skillful supervision of the Administration's tax-revision 
venture. His research and recommendations had led to enact- 
ment of a 925-page tax law completely modernizing an extremely 
complex revenue code and eliminating many of its inequities. 
The President was so pleased with Folsom's performance that 
he once described him as "the type of man who makes my job 
so satisfactory. 77 

Born in 1893 in McRae, Georgia, the son of a storekeeper, Fol- 
som graduated from the University of Georgia in three years 
with highest honors and a scholarship which took him to the 
Harvard School of Business Administration. Driven home from 
a trip to Europe by World War I, he went to work in 1914 for 
the Eastman Kodak Company at Rochester. That proved to be 
almost a lifetime connection, although it has been broken off or 
interrupted by many tours of government service the first with 
the 26th Division headquarters in Europe during World War I. 

Folsom's work began to attract attention when he devised a 
pension system for Eastman. In the depths of the depression he 
took the lead among a group of businessmen in setting up the 
"Rochester Plan" for granting benefits to the unemployed. This 
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ultimately brought him to the attention of President Roosevelt, 
and he served on numerous emergency and wartime advisory 
bodies. His first assignment of this sort was to the President's 
council which fathered the federal Social Security system. Com- 
muting between Washington and Rochester, he also served on 
the Regional War Manpower Commission, and the National 
Advisory Board on Mobilization Policy. His experience was 
further broadened by service as a director of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, as a member of the Business Advisory Coun- 
cil, a director of the United States Chamber of Commerce, and 
as staff director of the House Committee on Postwar Economic 
Policy. In addition, he became a founder of the Committee for 
Economic Development, which helped to focus the thinking of 
liberal executives on many postwar problems. Before joining the 
Little Cabinet he had also advanced to be treasurer of the East- 
man company. 

As Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, Folsom de- 
voted himself to establishing better public relations, extending 
Social Security, easing the cost of medical care for the masses, 
and working out a new educational policy for the Administra- 
tion. Because of the sharp controversies in the two last-mentioned 
spheres, his mettle will probably be tested more severely than 
Mrs. Hobby's was. 

On the. whole, the men around Eisenhower have been loyal, 
trustworthy, and conscientious. The President fixed a high 
standard of ethics by accepting the resignations of several officials 
who had become entangled in a conflict of interests. Though he 
stands firmly behind a subordinate under criticism, and quickly 
passes over an honest mistake, his frown leaves no place in his 
Administration for the man who uses government authority to 
advance his personal interests. 

The Eisenhower Cabinet compares favorably with any other 
assembled in Washington in recent decades. In one respect, it 
stands well above the Roosevelt and Truman Cabinets; none of 
its members is goaded by jealousy or distrust of the type that 
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afflicted Harold L Ickes and Harry Hopkins or Cordell Hull and 
Raymond Moley. Nor is there any Truman-Byrnes relationship 
between the President and any of his associates. With minor 
exceptions, the Cabinet has worked smoothly as a team, with 
each man dedicated to his task and willing to iron out differences 
in an amicable spirit. In part this may be attributed to the ab- 
sence of presidential politicking among them. Although this is 
conducive to unity, it is also a weakness in the Cabinet. No one 
of its members has emerged as a prospective successor to Eisen- 
hower, 



Chapter 4 

THE PRESIDENT AT WORK 



The President of the United States has the biggest job in 
the world. In addition to being Chief Executive of the nation, 
Commander in Chief of the armed forces, and ceremonial head 
of the Government, the President is the chief initiator of legisla- 
tion to be enacted by Congress, the fountainhead of American 
foreign policy, the supervisor of a vast bureaucracy, the leader 
of his party, and the chief molder of public opinion. The man- 
ner in which Dwight Eisenhower has addressed himself to these 
tasks will give us the measure of the man in the presidential 
office. 

One of Eisenhower's most notable traits is that he works with 
speed and precision. From lifelong habit, he concentrates in- 
tensely on the work at hand. When he turns one ear toward a 
visitor and tightens the muscles in his face, you may be sure 
that nothing escapes him. No matter how complicated the sub- 
ject, he never asks for repetition, and his aides are often aston- 
ished at how much he retains of what he has heard or read. 
Yet he keeps facts and details in their place, and when one de- 
cision has been taken he drops the subject completely and turns 
to another. 

This habit enables him to make the best possible use of his 
time. He tries to avoid picking up miscellaneous problems in the 
raw and mulling over them. As will be explained later, his 
numerous staffs of advisers are trained to think through the 
problems arising in their respective spheres of interest and lay 
before the President the basic facts along with their conclusions 
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and recommendations. By conferring with these trusted lieuten- 
ants or obtaining reports from them, the President can make 
many important decisions in the course of a day. 

Usually his advisers report in person. The President likes to 
take the measure of the man from whom the advice comes. Of 
course, he reads many reports, but he likes to have them boiled 
down to a single page, if that is possible. Then he will call in 
the author for further details if necessary. To save time the Presi- 
dent often consults congressmen and members of his official 
family by telephone, but his strong preference is for face-to-face 

exchanges. 

A man of action, he often paces the floor of his office as he 
dictates or converses with a visitor. Walking seems to stimulate 
his thinking processes and his flow of words. Sometimes he will 
talk while looking out of the window, but his attention remains 
inside. Incidentally, the President handles a considerable portion 
of his own correspondence, dictating his replies in sharp, stac- 
cato sentences, and seldom hesitating or groping for a word. 

Wlien a decision has been taken, he doesn't backtrack or 
brood over it. He passes on to the next problem with a clear 
conscience. Yet he is quick to correct an error if convinced that 
he was wrong. At heart a perfectionist, he is always trying to 
improve his own performance, whether it is in golf, painting, or 
statesmanship. 

This trait is closely related to his boundless optimism. He 
seems impervious to the psychology of defeat. His movements 
are always forward. Throughout the war he planned his victori- 
ous operations without ever betraying a shadow of doubt about 
the outcome. In the darkest hours of the Battle of the Bulge 
he saw the disaster over which most Americans were moaning 
as a great opportunity to deliver crippling blows upon the 
enemy, That is typical of him. When thwarted, he maneuvers 
into a new position and goes right ahead without wasting time 
in remorse or in searching for scapegoats. His faith in America 
and the free way of life is boundless, and though he makes a 
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practice of looking candidly at unpleasant facts nothing seems 
to dim his long-range confidence. He approaches his problems 
with the conviction "that America is great and powerful and 
that it can do anything when we are united among ourselves." 
The people who annoy him most are those who whine and seek 
excuses to quit. 

Another Eisenhower trait that has profoundly influenced the 
institution of the Presidency is his love of system. He is not a 
one-man show either by nature or by training; rather, he oper- 
ates as a sort of supercaptain of many interlocking teams. In- 
stead of brilliant improvisation, he believes in good organization, 
thorough staff work, and an orderly play of many minds upon 
every important issue before it is resolved. 

The President begins each week with four especially important 
fixed engagements: on Tuesday (when Congress is in session) 
the meeting with Republican legislative leaders; on Wednesday, 
the press conference; on Thursday, the National Security Coun- 
cil; on Friday, the Cabinet meeting. Each Monday morning he 
reserves time for his chief economic advisers, Dr. Arthur F. 
Burns and Dr. Gabriel Hauge; for the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
Secretary of Defense Wilson. Some other officials come in regu- 
larly at three-week or one-month intervals. 

Except for these meetings, the President reserves most of the 
morning for visitors. His afternoons are given largely to mulling 
over reports, working on speeches, seeing Cabinet members, sign- 
ing papers, meeting with members of his staff, dictating letters 
and memoranda, and tending to hundreds of other details. Dur- 
ing working hours he makes every moment count. Between 
visitors he will take up a report or dispose of some of the two 
hundred or more documents that require his signature on an 
average day. But he does not try to continue with other work 
when a visitor or even a member of his staff is present. 

Everything at the White House seems to be tightly organized. 
This is not surprising, for Eisenhower is a specialist in military 
organization. The towering reputation he won in the Crusade 
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in Europe was largely a reflection of his organizing genius. As 
President, he has taken full advantage of that experience in re- 
casting the top civilian agencies of the Government. At first 
he was shocked by the absence of teamwork in his own official 
family. An aide would bring in a complicated proposal and 
seek the President's approval as if all angles had been considered 
and hardheaded conclusions had been drawn. Later he would 
find that he had heard only part of the story that other inter- 
ested agencies had not been consulted. He moved quickly to end 
that sort of hit-or-miss operation. 

His emphasis on organization is especially important because 
the Presidency has become in a very real sense an institution. 
The success or failure of any President depends in large measure 
upon his management of men, his facility for delegating author- 
ity, his capacity to resist pressures and to carry the country along 
with him once decisions have been taken. If he is skillful in 
meeting these responsibilities, his influence will percolate 
throughout the Government and will be felt by the entire 
nation. If he fails to build a responsive organization with a sense 
of dedication, his performance will be disappointing however 
brilliant may be his own mental endowments. 

The heart of the Eisenhower system is staff work. An efficient 
staff officer himself in various capacities before World War II, 
and the beneficiary of excellent staff work when he became com- 
manding general, he knows the great value of having a problem 
thoroughly investigated and worked out by trusted aides. In the 
White House, therefore, he has set up not one but several staffs 
to help him carry the burdens of the Presidency. 

Immediately surrounding the President is the White House 
staff under Sherman Adams, former Governor of New Hamp- 
shire. Adams is listed in the official records as "The Assistant to 
the President/' but his function is that of a White House chief 
of staff, for the President's aides are no longer individual advisers 
and secretaries. As an organized staff serving the President, they 
meet four times a week from 8: 30 A.M. until 9 A.M. One of these 
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sessions, with Adams presiding, is given to intelligence reports, 
one to the Wednesday press conference (with Hagerty presid- 
ing), and two to staff problems. Sometimes the President calls 
all the staff together, but for the most part its members meet 
with him in smaller groups. 

Tough-minded and efficient, Adams keeps the presidential 
staff working smoothly and absorbs an enormous amount of 
the wear and tear that would otherwise fall upon the President. 
Reports of the independent agencies go directly to him. Before 
a problem filters through his office to the President, one can 
be certain that it has been analyzed backward, forward, and 
sidewise and reduced to its essential elements. In the making 
of White House policy this slight, gray New Englander is the 
second most powerful man in Washington. 

Standing next to Adams is Major General Wilton B. Persons, 
the wiry Alabaman who is the chief promoter of the Eisenhower 
legislative program. It would be a mistake to say, however, that 
any one or two men have the President's ear in preference to 
others. He makes a deliberate policy of calling on many different 
advisers in their respective fields of policy-making. Dulles, Nixon, 
Humphrey, Brownell, and Radford all play roles of great im- 
portance. The man outside Government whose advice the 
President prizes most is his brother Milton, who is president 
of Pennsylvania State University. 

On questions of economics the President turns first to his 
Council of Economic Advisers headed by Dr. Arthur F. Burns 
and to Dr. Gabriel Hauge, one of his administrative assistants. 
With his heavy crop of black hair and his imperturbable ex- 
pression as he puffs on his pipe, Dr. Burns is the image of Mr. 
Economy himself. His shrewd diagnoses added to the advice of 
the keen-minded and sensitive Dr. Hauge have been a powerful 
factor in keeping the economy on even keel during a difficult 
transition from wartime to peace. 

Joseph M. Dodge, conservative Detroit banker, was Eisen- 
hower's first Director of the Budget, and later became co- 
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ordinator of United States economic activities abroad. He was 
succeeded at the Budget Bureau in 1954 by Rowland R. Hughes, 
New York banker, who had been serving as deputy director. 
When Hughes resigned in 1956 the President advanced Deputy- 
Director Percival F. Brundage to the top position. In addition 
to shaping fiscal policy, this arm of the Executive Office of the 
President screens the legislative recommendations that go to 
Capitol Hill with an Administration tag and keeps the organiza- 
tion of the Government under constant scrutiny with the object 
of improving its efficiency. 

Several members of the White House staff have unique as- 
signments. When the Foreign Operations Administration was 
incorporated in the State Department in 1955> its director, 
Harold E. Stassen, former governor of Minnesota, was made a 
sort of Secretary for Peace. Though his official title is "Special 
Assistant to the President/' his task is that of pulling together 
all the Administration's efforts for reduction of armaments. 
In this capacity he continues to hold Cabinet rank and to 
attend meetings of the National Security Council. 

Nelson A. Rockefeller carried out a similar assignment prior 
to his resignation in 1955. His predecessor, C. D. Jackson, had 
been largely concerned with psychological warfare at the height 
of the so-called cold war, but when Mr. Rockefeller was trans- 
ferred to the White House from the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare the emphasis was shifted to promotion 
of the "good partner" idea in international relations, "I shall 
look to you/' the President informed Rockefeller, "for advice 
and assistance in the development of increased understanding 
and cooperation among all peoples." Coming to this task with 
a rich background of experience, Rockefeller worked quietly as 
a kind of Secretary of International Good Will. 

The President's key man in organizing the country's resources 
for defense is Arthur S. Flemming, former editor, bureaucrat, 
and college president, who is director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. Val Peterson, former governor of Nebraska, heads 
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the slow-moving Federal Civil Defense Administration. Despite 
much talk about appalling casualties in the event of an atomic 
attack, this agency has not succeeded in getting its program off 
the ground. 

Four members of the White House staff enormously influence 
the President's relations with the public. James C. Hagerty is 
the link between the President and the press, radio, and tele- 
vision; and Kevin McCann, president of Defiance College 
and author of Man from Abilene, and Bryce N. Harlow, former 
advertising executive of Oklahoma City, contribute mightily to 
the President's messages and speeches. 

Eisenhower's first appointments secretary was Thomas E, 
Stephens. When he returned to his law practice in New York 
in 1955, the President shifted Bernard M. Shanley, his counsel, 
into that position, and Gerald D. Morgan became counsel. 
Shanley, a talented Newark lawyer who had demonstrated his 
usefulness in the 1952 campaign, resigned after the President's 
heart attack in September, 1955; but he was reappointed when 
the President resumed full activity in January, 1956. 

The appointments secretary is the guardian of the President's 
time. He has the enormous responsibility of keeping the Pres- 
ident's door open to some and closed to many others. Secretary 
Dulles, Lewis L. Strauss, chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, or a high-ranking congressional leader may get 
the Chief Executive's ear on short notice. But about nine-tenths 
of the thousands who wish to pay their respects, offer their 
advice, ask a favor, or use the White House as a sounding board 
are turned away. Drawing the line between those who get in 
and those who are disappointed is a fine art that requires nerve 
as well as tact and judgment. 

Shanley's job is the more important because the President is 
too polite to cut visitors off when their time is up. Old friends 
calling to pay their respect are limited to five or ten minutes; 
others to fifteen minutes unless their mission is especially 
important But Eisenhower seldom looks at his watch, and 
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frequently he prolongs an interview to tell a story or indulge 
in a bit of reminiscence. The secretary, therefore, must often 
intervene as a reminder to the guest that other visitors are 
waiting. 

Ike handles his visitors with the adroitness of a lifelong poli- 
tician. During the drought of 1953 an irate group of Texas 
cattlemen called at the White House to demand more aid 
from the Government. The President invited them into his 
office, cordially shook their hands, and addressed some of them 
by their first names. Sitting on the edge of his desk in a relaxed 
manner, he recalled a visit by the same men during the cam- 
paign of 1952. He reminded Bill and Jim and Tom of things 
they had said on that occasion. "And as you were leaving/' he 
continued, "you asked that I promise one thing that, if elected, 
I would keep the Government out of the cattle business. Now, 
gentlemen," he added, "what can I do for you?" Needless 
to say, the demands were moderated and there was only co- 
operative talk as to how the Government could help to relieve 
distress resulting from the drought. 

As press secretary, Hagcrty has become a sort of up-to-the- 
minute cyclopedia on the Eisenhower Administration. Having 
mastered the art of news gathering as a member of the New 
York Times staff and the art of public relations as secretary to 
Governor Dewey, Hagcrty has contributed much to Eisen- 
hower's generally good relations with the press. With the aid 
of Murray Snyder, he holds two press conferences a day and 
does most of the spadework for the President's press conference 
on Wednesday. Two days before the conference Hagcrty begins 
collecting suggestions and data from the Departments and the 
White House staff. The meeting of the staff on Wednesday is 
devoted to the questions that may be asked the President. 
Hagerty then makes a final check with the Secretary of State 
and other Cabinet members for late information. At 10:15 A.M., 
Adams, Hagerty, Snyder, and a member of the legislative liaison 
meet briefly with the President to remind him of official actions 
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taken during the week and suggest what questions are likely 
to be asked. At ten-thirty the President, Hagerty, and Snyder 
cross the street to a cramped room in the Executive Office 
Building where the press conference is held. 

There the President faces about two hundred reporters and 
a battery of television cameras and recording devices. Sometimes 
he makes brief announcements, but usually he throws the 
session open immediately to questions. They come thick and 
fast. Frequently half a dozen reporters are clamoring for rec- 
ognition at the same time. The President is expected to have 
a ready answer to every query ranging from foreign policy to 
the latest shift in the economic barometer, his intentions in 
1956, or some governmental project in a distant state. 

On the whole the President has made good use of the press 
conference to keep the country informed of what his Ad- 
ministration is doing. It is a difficult tool to work with. Relent- 
less headline seekers badger him week after week with the most 
embarrassing questions they can devise. He replies with a large 
measure of candor and good humor. Trick questions may elicit 
sharp replies, but Eisenhower has not permitted himself to fall 
into the error of scolding the press or ridiculing individual re- 
porters. In addition, he has avoided plunging into subjects on 
which he is uninformed a failing that plagued some of his 
predecessors. 

When a question seems to be "loaded/' he may frown in 
deliberation a few seconds before responding. But many of his 
responses are quick and sharp. While the refugee program 
was under heavy fire, a reporter asked him if he was satisfied 
with it and if he would support the proposed revisions to the 
Refugee Act before the Senate. "The answer to the first is No/' 
he snapped. "The next one is Yes." On the same day a reporter 
asked him if he agreed with President Truman that the press 
was treating him (Eisenhower) with special tenderness. "If you 
are," he flashed back with a broad smile, "thank you. Listen, I 
am not above saying that I often need friendly treatment/* 
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Reporters complain that Eisenhower holds fewer press con- 
ferences than his Democratic predecessors and that he makes 
fewer headlines. The absence of sensationalism from his press 
conferences is deliberate; he consistently refuses to use this 
forum to carry on personal feuds or to sound off against in- 
dividuals. If he is uninformed on a subject, he does not hesitate 
to say so. Yet he responds to a vast majority of the questions 
asked and gives his reasons when he feels that a question 
should not be answered. He permits the conferences to be 
recorded for television, and a large part of these recordings 
has been released without any apparent effect upon his de- 
meanor or his candor. On the whole, his press-conference per- 
formance must be rated very high. It has shown his responsive- 
ness to the temper of the country, demonstrated his grasp of 
the multifarious problems of government, and given direction 
to many currents 1 of public opinion. 

The Eisenhower pattern of organization extends far beyond 
his immediate White House staff. A good example of what he 
has done is the National Security Council. Truman had used 
the Council largely as a means of adding weight and prestige 
to decisions that had been taken elsewhere. Eisenhower trans- 
formed It into a top-flight advisory body covering the whole 
field of national security, with intensive work at the planning 
stage, thorough discussion by the Council, and systematic 
follow-through after final policies have been laid down. It has 
become a precision instrument by which the momentous issues 
affecting our survival as a nation are weighed, measured, ana- 
lyzed, and pondered by some of the best minds in the Govern- 
ment. 

The remodeled NSC is largely the handiwork of Robert 
Cutler, the hard-working, sharp-tongued Bostonian who was 
for two years the President's Special Assistant for National 
Security Affairs. He was succeeded in 1955 by Dillon Anderson, 
a Houston attorney who had been a consultant to the Council 
since 1953. The statutory members of the Council are the 
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President, the Vice President, Secretary of State Dulles, Secre- 
tary of Defense Wilson, and Director Flemming of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization. To this group the President has also 
added Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey, Budget Director 
Percival Brundage, and Harold E. Stassen. James S. Lay, Jr., a 
career man, is executive secretary. 

NSC studies may be initiated by the President, Council mem- 
bers, or the Planning Board. This board includes a high-ranking 
official from each of the agencies whose heads make up the 
Council. These men spend most of their time studying projects 
bearing on the national security. The Planning Board meets 
regularly, with Anderson presiding. When it completes a report, 
that document is further scrutinized by members of the staff 
before it goes to the Council. Incidentally, each report is pre- 
pared in accord with a rigid formula so as to save time in 
grasping its import. 

When a report is placed on the agenda for a Council meeting, 
Anderson briefs the President as to its contents. Planning Board 
members similarly brief their superiors, so that everyone attend- 
ing the Council session is prepared for the discussion. Council 
sessions usually last for three hours or more. All the debate is 
advisory, for the President makes the decisions. Sometimes he 
indicates his conclusions before passing on to the next item on 
the agenda; sometimes he reserves judgment. In any event, 
Anderson summarizes the points of the discussion, checks his 
memory or his records with the Council members who were 
present, and lays the final papers before the President each 
Saturday morning. If the President approves, the paper becomes 
national policy. The Operations Coordinating Board, of which 
Undersecretary of State Herbert Hoover, Jr., is the chairman, 
then sees that the policy is properly put into effect. 

The NSC is kept informed of world events by the Central 
Intelligence Agency, which is under its direction. It also draws 
advice and information from the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and numerous specialists and 
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advisory committees. All that can be learned about keeping 
the United States secure in a world of turmoil is thus brought 
into focus in a small body of high officials with the ultimate 
responsibility for carrying out the decisions taken. Some idea 
of the intensity of the Council's work may be gained from the 
fact that in the first two years of the Eisenhower Administration 
it held 104 meetings and disposed of 612 important items on 
its agenda a volume of work almost equal to that performed 
in the previous five years. It is widely agreed that the NSC is 
the best mechanism the country has ever had for working out 
defense policy and keeping it related to our national capacity. 

The Cabinet has also evolved into a systematic advisory body 
aided by a secretariat. Traditionally the Cabinet had been a 
loose aggregation of presidential advisers who sometimes de- 
liberated on high policy but often frittered away their time 
in general discussion without advance preparation. Ike's passion 
for order and system revolted against that practice. Now an 
agenda is carefully prepared for each Cabinet meeting, and 
every member is briefed on the subjects to be discussed. 

The agenda is prepared by Maxwell ML Rabb, Secretary to 
the Cabinet, working under the direction of the President and 
Governor Adams. Most of the groundwork for the meetings is 
laid by a sub-Cabinet composed chiefly of undersecretaries 
working directly with Adams and Rabb. The sub-Cabinet briefs 
members on the agenda and untangles many interdepartmental 
problems before they go to the Cabinet. The secretariat records 
all decisions taken after discussions in the Cabinet and, with 
the aid of the sub-Cabinet, pursues each item to make certain 
that the policy agreed upon will amount to something more than 
ink and paper. 

With this type of organization, the President can concentrate 
his energy where it is needed most. Many lesser problems are 
disposed of without reaching his desk, and when the big issues 
come to him they have been scrutinized from many angles, 
with points of controversy either resolved or brought into focus 
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for his decision, "If you are going to get something done/' he 
says, "you must do your ground-plowing in advance." Such 
consistent and thorough "ground-plowing in advance" tends 
to reduce mistakes to a minimum and ease the burden of the 
Presidency as far as that is possible. 

Although his organization is strongly military in design, Eisen- 
hower's technique in managing it is wholly civilian. Instead of 
commanding, as a five-star general might be expected to do, 
he seeks cooperation. Instead of issuing orders and giving ul- 
timatums, he urges, persuades, and inspires his associates by his 
own industry and devotion. A stranger watching the White 
House staff in operation might not even be conscious of who 
was directing it, for the President never struts or throws his 
weight around; he is just a member of the team. 

Sometimes his anger is aroused, and it may set off a geyser 
of hot words. The President's emotions are close to the surface, 
and his irritations are registered on his face almost as readily 
as his general good humor. But his flashes of temper are di- 
rected at circumstances rather than at individuals. In dealing 
with his staff he has the restraint of a man who knows that he 
has chosen conscientious aides and who respects their rights 
as well as their judgment. Staff members say that the President 
treats them as if they were members of his family. He ad- 
dresses them by their first names; he may expect miracles of 
them, but he is the modern type of executive who believes that 
men respond best to understanding and responsible participation 
in a common effort. Incidentally, his aides never return his 
familiar salutes. He is always "Mr. President" to them, except 
that some who knew him in his Army days occasionally slip 
and call him "General." Mrs. Eisenhower, however, is always 
"Mrs. Ike" to the staff. 

In addition to his maintenance of good relations with his 
staff, the President has a rare sensitivity in the use of power. 
He holds a rigid checkrein on himself to avoid decisions that 
might reflect anger, vindictiveness, prejudice, or personal pride. 
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His impulse is often to lash out at those who badger him or 
misrepresent his purposes or fail to carry out instructions. But 
he feels deeply that the powers of the Presidency should not 
be used to assuage his personal feelings. They were entrusted 
to him, he says, to use with deliberation and restraint for the 
national welfare. 

Here is one of the most notable characteristics of Eisen- 
hower's Administration. Some of his friends feel that his desire 
to avoid the reputation of a martinet in the White House has 
caused him to lean in the opposite direction. Whatever the 
cause, he has attained a remarkable degree of self-discipline. 
Coercion, connivance, and trickery are weapons that he does not 
trust even to himself. He has never attempted to grab a piece 
of territory to seize an industry to intimidate Congress, to 
pack a court, or otherwise to abuse the vast power that rests 
in his hands. The military man in the White House has prob- 
ably adhered more closely to the spirit and letter of the Con- 
stitution than any other President in recent decades. 

In part this restraint is a reflection of his native humility. 
Eisenhower is utterly devoid of arrogance and has never had 
any idea that people should kowtow to him. When he was 
commanding the Allied forces in Europe, he visited an outfit 
that was undergoing severe hardships near Aachen, The GIs 
cheered his understanding and encouraging speech, but when 
he stepped down from the platform and fell in the mud, they 
laughed uproariously. Instead of taking refuge behind his dignity 
or raving about loose discipline, the General joined in the fun. 
When he tells the story, he insists that "that fall on the seat 
of my pants" did more than anything else to raise the morale 
of the troops. 

The glamour of the White House has not changed his tend- 
ency toward good natured self-deflation. When a stiff and rather 
pompous gentleman dropped in to explain why he could not 
possibly attend a White House dinner to which he had been 
invited, Ike replied, with a twinkle in his eye, "Ah, you'd be 
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nuts to come/' One day an extraordinarily fine report from 
members of his staff drew warm praise from the President. 
"It's a splendid job/' he said philosophically, "yet an old 
man like me has to say Yes or No/ 7 He has even been known 
to refer to himself as the "old dodo/' 

The truth is that Eisenhower has never cast himself in the 
role of a master. His leadership is derived from an understand- 
ing of his fellow men, from a sharing of hardships or toil or 
danger, and from his rare sense of proportion. Though he has 
great respect for the Presidency, his occupancy of it has not 
gone to his head. 

He never gives the impression, for example, that he is honor- 
ing an audience with his presence. Rather, he feels sincerely 
grateful for the smiles and greetings of his fellow citizens. Those 
who yell, "Hi, Ike!" arouse a warm glow within him. Once he 
told a group at the Ebenezer Home for the Aged in Min- 
neapolis: ". . . no honor I have ever received has yet equaled 
in my own heart . . . just that warm feeling you get from a 
whole crowd of my fellow citizens looking at me as if to say, 
well we are sort of glad you came around/' 

There is no artificiality in this f olksiness. Eisenhower warms up 
to people because he likes them. In a very real sense he has 
retained the common touch. He often speaks of "understanding 
America's heart/' and his keen intuition in pursuit of that aim 
is the secret of his political success. 

Probably no President has ever done more than Eisenhower 
to promote good causes, to help people in distress, to cheer 
the victims of misfortune, or to lift the general morale of the 
people. While he was on vacation in Denver in 1953, he read in 
a newspaper that a six-year-old lad, Paul Henry Haley, a cancer 
victim with a short time to live, wished to see "the great man, 
Ike/' Unannounced, the President made a call on the family 
and chatted with the youngster for five minutes. He and Mrs. 
Eisenhower made a surprise visit to Camp Greentop in the 
Catoctin Mountains near their week-end vacation place, Camp 
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David, and the President ordered dessert for nearly one hundred 
crippled children. He sent several pictures bearing a facsimile of 
his signature to two Boy Scouts attending a jamboree in Califor- 
nia to be used in a swapping game. He obligingly wrote an ex- 
cuse for Isabel Ware, fourteen, of Richmond, when she played 
hookey in order to hear the President speak at the College of 
William and Mary after he received an honorary degree. He 
writes dozens of letters to children, some of which are sprinkled 
with advice and all of which are filled with understanding. 

The President finds time to see an amazing number of old 
friends, and leaves no doubt of his delight in greeting them. 
He always has a warm smile for veterans and finds special 
pleasure in giving awards to them. An amazing number of 
people receive congratulations from him on special occasions, 
and men and women being hailed for special achievements 
usually find the White House door open. It is no part of the 
President's official duty to greet handicapped workers, young 
business executives, 4-H clubs and centenarians, to launch in- 
numerable charity drives, to light Yule trees, help dedicate 
churches, cultivate good race relations, address dozens of civic, 
economic, and business organizations. But Ike lays great store 
on these activities because of his desire to give the people a 
sense of cohesiveness and an appreciation of what he calls 
spiritual values. His success in identifying himself with these 
basic human interests is attested in the Gallup Poll of December 
26, 1954, placing him first on the list of most admired men. 

Another factor in Eisenhower's adaptation to the White 
House is his ability to relax. When the burdens of his job 
begin to seem intolerable near the end of the day, he goes to 
the White House basement, slips into some old clothes, and 
knocks a few golf balls on the White House lawn. The value 
of this diversion is minimized by the prying eyes of people who 
collect to watch, but the President is less sensitive to criticism 
of his golf playing than he was at first. In his early days at 
the White House letters from old friends saying he was golfing 
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too much worried him, but he soon learned to turn a deaf ear 
to petty criticism. Before his heart attack he played golf about 
once a week when he was in Washington and every day, if 
possible, when he was on vacation. 

Fishing affords him a similar relaxation when he happens to 
be in the vicinity of a good trout stream. At the White House, 
however, his chief diversions, aside from golf, are painting 
and bridge. The President has a small studio on the second 
floor of the White House, and he dabbles a little almost every 
day. Sometimes it is only for a few minutes in the morning 
before he goes to his office; sometimes it is for a longer period 
in the evening. 

Another source of much enjoyment to the President is his 
farm near Gettysburg. When he took office, he leased his farm 
to George E. (Presidents Who Have Known Me) Allen, who 
owns a farm about a mile away, so as to be relieved of respon- 
sibility for its management, but he and Mamie have remodeled 
the house with as much care as a young couple planning their 
first home. Indeed, it is the only home they have ever owned, 
and both love to retreat there from the glare of the White 
House spotlight. The President roams dotingly over the fields, 
talking about conservation, scientific farming, and his Black 
Angus stock. Occasionally he takes a gun along to shoot rabbits 
or groundhogs. His satisfaction in owning a tract of ground 
and in seeking to improve it is keen. 

In all these diversions the President loses himself in what 
he is doing. When he plays bridge he likes to talk about bridge, 
and resents being interrupted by talk of unrelated things. On 
the golf course his whole interest is centered in landing his ball 
in eighteen successive cups in the fewest possible strokes. Not 
only does he play to win but also, being a perfectionist, to beat 
his own record. Having cleared his mind of all worries in the 
course of his game, he returns to his work with freshness and 
vigor. 

One other defense is his ability to drop off to sleep quickly. 
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His friends say that he can sleep on a picket fence, although 
the White House offers precious little opportunity for cat naps. 
At night a few pages of a Western afford a pleasant bridge 
to slumber, but the President acquired the annoying habit 
of waking about 4:30 A.M. and beginning to wrestle with his 
problems before getting a full night's sleep. Before his illness he 
was up at six o'clock and in his office by 7:45 (unless he had 
guests for breakfast), and was often obliged to be at official or 
semiofficial functions until midnight. 

As a routine means of breaking tension, the President jokes 
and tells stories. He is not a wit in the ordinary sense of the 
word, but he has a keen sense of the ridiculous and seldom 
passes a humorous situation without noticing it. He likes to 
tell the story of the man who, when urged to run for the Senate, 
replied: "My gosh, no! The truth alone would beat me not to 
mention what the opposition would say about me." When a 
close friend blunders at bridge, he may tell about the old 
colonel who cut into a subordinate's apology with, "No ex- 
planation is necessary because none would be satisfactory/' 

But Ike's ribbing has no barbs in it, and he never tells an off- 
color story. Vulgarity irks instead of amusing him. Typical of 
his stories is the following: A golfer tried to induce a friend 
to join Ms foursome one afternoon. 'Td love to/' said the 
friend, "but I promised my wife" "Ah, come on," the golfer 
persisted, "forget your wife. Are you a man or a mouse?" "I'm 
a man/' the friend replied. "My wife's afraid of a mouse/' 

Most of the President's stories are told to illustrate a point. 
When a group in his office had wrestled with the Bricker 
amendment until everyone seemed groggy and the situation 
was still chaotic, the President said he was reminded of a 
cross-eyed judge who went into his court one day and found 
that he had a cross-eyed jury. "What's your name?" he asked 
the first juror. The second juror replied, "John Jones/' "I 
didn't speak to you/' the judge remonstrated. The third juror 
chimed in, "I didn't say anything/' 
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When someone is inclined to take the easy way out of a 
difficult situation, the President is likely to tell the story of a 
classmate at West Point who tried to escape the requirement of 
attending the church of his choice by saying he was a Mo- 
hammedan. There would be no Moslem church to go to, he 
reasoned, and no one to check on his religious activities. The 
superintendent soon called on the young man, however, noted 
that he was a Mohammedan and wanted to know why he was 
not on his rooftop every morning at sunrise praying to Allah. 
The young cadet promised to be more mindful of his religious 
duty in the future, but a week of praying from the roof of his 
barracks at dawn sent him back to his own church. 

Many of the President's stories are at his own expense. He 
tells of being strafed by German planes one day during World 
War II while he was visiting a British sector of the front. The 
British general in charge rushed over expressing deep gratifi- 
cation that the Supreme Commander was unhurt. General 
Eisenhower was touched by such solicitude for his safety and 
thanked the general warmly. "Oh," the candid Briton replied, 
"my concern was that nothing should happen to you in my 

sector/' 

Then there is the President's story of going into a quarter- 
master store in Europe to get a new pair of shoes. His five stars 
being concealed by an old raincoat, no one recognized him 
and he waited his turn for service. His aide began to fume over 
such neglect of the General, but Ike silenced him. The store 
was hot, and the General removed his coat about the time the 
sergeant in charge got around to fitting him with a pair of 
shoes. Catching a glimpse of the five stars, the sergeant ex- 
claimed, in shocked surprise, "Gripes, the Milky Way!" 

The President's sense of humor and his recreation take on an 
extraordinary importance because he is really a prisoner of his 
job. He cannot drop the shackles of office and go out for a 
walk by himself, take his wife to a show, or go shopping. 
Everywhere he is surrounded by Secret Service men. Photog- 
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raphers and newspaper men are always trailing him or waiting 
just around the corner. Every waking hour he must carefully 
guard his tongue against the loose talk that other people indulge 
in with impunity. In these circumstances, the President must 
have diversions to maintain his health and sense of balance. 

On the whole, Eisenhower has shown a remarkable adaptation 
to the Presidency. His organizing ability, his understanding of 
people in all walks of life, his training in making prompt de- 
cisions on the basis of facts, his self-discipline, and his safety 
valves of relaxation are made to order for the White House. 
He has guided the nation through a difficult period with sen- 
sitivity and a keen appreciation for the principles of represent- 
ative government. 



Chapter 5 

". . . THE BEGINNING 
OF ALL WISDOM" 



Dwight Eisenhower is not a pious man. His experience 
has been that of a hardheaded military expert whose faith was 
grounded on toil and organizing genius. There is nothing of 
the mystic about him, and long-faced solemnity is contrary 
to his nature. In flashes of anger he can split the air around him 
with expletives carried over from his Army days. Yet, under 
the awful burden of the Presidency, he has consistently sought 
the guidance and inspiration of God. 

His efforts to draw upon spiritual power are neither a passing 
fancy nor a political expedient. Rather, they are a measure of 
his devotion to his job. Deeply conscious of the President's 
sway upon American policy and of America's sway upon world 
affairs, he seeks superhuman aid in the performance of a super- 
human task. He is constantly mindful that the fateful issue 
of peace or war might be determined by his conduct. Mistakes 
of judgment on his part might cost millions of lives. Errors 
of a different sort might lead to depression, unemployment, 
and misery. Clearly he needs the wisdom of Solomon, the 
strength of Samson, and the patience of Job. Feeling genuinely 
humble in the face of such a colossal responsibility, he turns 
instinctively to Deity for assistance. 

The President's unprecedented inaugural prayer was not the 
Administration's first bid for providential aid. When members 
of the Cabinet assembled in New York for their preinauguration 
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meeting, the President-elect and Secretary Benson fell into a 
discussion of spiritual matters. Benson asked whether it would 
not be appropriate, considering the grave state of world affairs, 
to begin their deliberations with prayer. Eisenhower agreed but 
said nothing of what arrangements he would make. When all 
the introductions had been made and everyone had found his 
place at the luncheon table, he paused a moment and then said 
that because of the obvious need of the incoming Administration 
for divine guidance he was asking the Secretary of Agriculture 
to open the meeting with prayer. Taken by surprise, Benson 
nevertheless prayed earnestly in that humility of spirit which 
is characteristic of him. 

On the night before his inauguration, Eisenhower's yearning 
for inspiration was especially acute. He looked over the finished 
version of his inaugural address. "In the swift rush of great 
events/' he was going to say, "we find ourselves groping to 
know the full sense and meaning of these times in which we 
live. In our quest of understanding, we beseech God's guidance." 
That came straight from the heart. Yet it seemed only a pallid 
expression of the feeling that welled up inside himu 

The address swept on with a fine sense of dedication to free- 
dom and human values. Essentially an appeal to man's better 
nature, it concluded on this note: 

The peace we seek, then, is nothing less than the practice and ful- 
fillment of our whole faith among ourselves and in our dealings with 
others. This signifies more than the stilling of guns, easing the sorrow 
of war. More than escape from death, it is a way of life. More than a 
haven for the weary, it is a hope for the brave. 

This is the hope that beckons us onward in this century of trial 
This is the work that awaits us all, to be done with bravery, with 
charity, and with prayer to Almighty God. 

Despite the spiritual overtones, Eisenhower was not wholly 
satisfied. "One flame seems to be missing/' he remarked to his 
aides as he finished his review. "Perhaps it is a feeling of prayer." 

That night the President-elect undertook to supply the miss- 
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log flame. He may have remembered the tradition that Wash- 
ington prayed in the snow at Valley Forge. Or he may have 
visualized Lincoln, during those tender moments of farewell 
at Springfield, asking his neighbors to "commend" him to "that 
Divine Being who can go with me, and remain with you and 
be everywhere for good/' In any event, Eisenhower wrote "a 
little private prayer" of his own and uttered it before the world 
the next morning as a sort of preface to his inaugural. It is a 
pity that the original manuscript of this prayer has already 
been lost 
Asking the vast assembly to bow in reverence, he prayed: 

Almighty God, as we stand here at this moment my future associates 
in the Executive branch of the Government join me in beseeching 
that Thou will make full and complete our dedication to the service 
of the people in this throng, and their fellow citizens everywhere. 

Give us, we pray, the power to discern clearly right from wrong, and 
allow all our words and actions to be governed thereby, and by the 
laws of this land. Especially we pray that our concern shall be for all 
the people regardless of station, race or calling. 

May cooperation be permitted and be the mutual aim of those who 7 
under the concepts of our Constitution, hold to differing political 
faiths; so that all may work for the good of our beloved country and 
Thy glory. Amen. 

Some petty quibbling was heard about the President's prayer. 
His address to Deity was said to be faulty and his language not 
sufficiently polished for the occasion. But Americans all over 
the land seemed to be drawn a little closer to the President who 
was reaching out to his Maker for strength and inspiration. 

Secretary Benson was chiefly responsible for making prayer a 
routine feature of the Cabinet meetings. At the first session of 
the Cabinet in Washington there was no mention of the 
precedent that had been set in New York. After the meeting 
Benson wrote a note to the President reminding him of their 
talk in New York and of the continued need for divine guidance, 
although he disavowed any desire to press the issue and said he 
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would not mention the subject again whatever the President's 
decision might be. Eisenhower sent notes to the Cabinet 
soliciting the views of each member. At the second Cabinet 
meeting there seemed to be general agreement that a brief 
period of prayer should be the first order of business at all future 
sessions. Usually it is silent and individual, but on rare occasions 
it is vocal. So firmly entrenched is the prelude of prayer that 
when a Cabinet meeting was to be televised, the members ad- 
dressed themselves to Deity before the cameras were turned on. 

In some measure the President's interest in the spiritual side 
of life may be explained by his early training. He grew up 
in a devout Christian home. His father was a member of the 
River Brethren which, during Dwight's boyhood, held services 
in the Eisenhower home. His mother was a deeply religious 
woman who instilled into her children a strong conviction of 
the reality of God. The truth which they seemed to implant 
most firmly in the mind of their son Dwight was that "the 
fear of God is the beginning of all wisdom." 

But the resurgence of faith that Eisenhower has experienced 
in the White House is not merely a revival of youthful impres- 
sions. It is also a product of his mature convictions. Though 
he was not affiliated with any church during his military career, 
he frequently attended nondenominational services at the Army 
posts where he was stationed. After his nomination some of his 
political advisers pressed him to join a church, but he refused. 
While in Denver he and Mrs. Eisenhower went regularly to the 
Presbyterian Church where Mamie, as a young girl, had attended 
Sunday school. Out on the hustings they were faithful church- 
goers always seeking out Presbyterian services. But Ike was 
firm in saying that he would not join a church for political 
reasons. 

Twelve days after his inauguration, however, President and 
Mrs. Eisenhower formally joined the National Presbyterian 
Church at Connecticut Avenue and N Street in Washington. 
The Reverend Edward L. R. Elson held a private confirmation 
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session for them; then they received holy communion along with 
other new members. The President was annoyed by the publicity 
given to the event. His preference is to worship without a retinue 
of Secret Service men, photographers, and reporters. Yet he is 
conscious of the influence of his example, and eager to contribute 
to a "spiritual renaissance" among the people. 

The relationship between the President's religion and the 
world problems that occupy his mind is unmistakable. He sees 
Western civilization locked in a life-and-death struggle with a 
godless system that denies the dignity and worth of the in- 
dividual and centers all power in the state. The West can win 
the struggle only through a renewal of the Christian faith and 
the philosophy of freedom. The most natural course for the 
President, therefore, is to set the ideals of liberty, honor, and 
the brotherhood of man against the atheism and inhumanity 
of the Communists. He repeatedly links his calls for spiritual 
strength to national security. 

After working a long time on his 1955 State of the Union 
message to Congress, the President concluded that all he had 
to recommend should be related to the basic issues of good and 
evil about which he was so much concerned. Therefore he 
interpolated the following: 

It is of the utmost importance that each of us understand the true 
nature of the struggle now taking place in the world. 

It is not a struggle merely of economic theories, or of forms of 
government, or of military power. At issue is the true nature of man. 
Either man is the creature whom the Psalmist described as "a little 
lower than the angels," crowned with glory and honor, holding 
"dominion over the works" of his Creator; or man is a soulless, ani- 
mated machine to be enslaved, used and consumed by the state for 
its own glorification. 

It is, therefore, a struggle which goes to the roots of the human 
spirit, and its shadow falls across the long sweep of man's destiny. This 
prize, so precious, so fraught with ultimate meaning, is the true object 
of the contending forces in the world. 
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While seeking a recoupment of our moral strength as in- 
surance for our way of life in an age of aggressive Communism,, 
the President is also convinced that an active religious faith is 
essential to a progressive, free society. "All that free government 
is/' he once said, "is an attempt by man to translate into a 
political world the deeply felt religious faith/' 

Eisenhower is fond of quoting from the Declaration of In- 
dependence: "We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable Rights . . " In these words the 
Founding Fathers recognized the link between Deity and rep- 
resentative government. The President believes fervently in pre- 
serving this relationship as a bulwark of a free and stable 
society. "Our system/* he once said, "demands the Supreme 
Being/" As a practical application of his thesis, he went on 
television just before leaving for the summit conference at 
Geneva and asked 165,000,000 Americans to go to their churches 
the following Sunday and pray for its success. 

The President refuses to look upon man as an economic or 
political animal Man was made in the image of his Creator 
and has in him a spark of the divine. He is entitled to dignity, 
to freedom, to an opportunity to develop his talents and attain 
a high measure of self-fulfillment. But if man, with his finite 
wisdom and faulty foresight, is to realize his full potential, he 
must constantly have the help of God. Reaching out to God 
thus becomes basic in the Eisenhower creed as a means of ele- 
vating free people to their highest possibilities. 

Even when he leaves God out of his preachments, it is obvious 
that the President is trying to lift the moral tone of American 
life. Without proclaiming any such ambitious undertaking, he 
repeatedly appeals to the better nature of people. Before the 
National Council of Catholic Women he urged that mothers in 
every land teach their children to understand the homes and 
hopes of children in every other land, so that compassion might 
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buttress peace. In addressing the nation's publishers, he asked 
for a balanced presentation of facts and ideas, with emphasis 
on constructive forces and achievements equal to that given 
to schisms and controversy. Before the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution he pleaded for "common devotion to great 
ideals" and for "common readiness to sacrifice for the attain- 
ment of those ideals/' To hundreds of audiences he has ap- 
pealed for a heightened sense of responsibility and a renewal 
of faith, while promising integrity and adherence to moral 
principles in government. 

A good deal of affinity may be found between Eisenhower's 
admonitions and the historical conclusions of Arnold J. Toynbee. 
With some risk of oversimplification, the thesis of the great 
English historian in his A Study of History may be found in 
these words: "There can be no unity of Mankind without the 
participation of God . . ." Looking at the current scene rather 
than at the panorama of history, Eisenhower concludes: "Only 
a great moral crusade, to determine that men shall rise above 
this conception of materialism, rise above it and live as people 
who attempt to express in some faint and feeble way their 
conceptions of what the Almighty would have us do that is 
the force that will win through to victory/* 

Both Toynbee and Eisenhower seem to be saying that free 
men must learn to conquer themselves. Having the power of 
choice, they need within themselves wellsprings of understand- 
ing, self-control, and love the qualities that are drawn in large 
measure from religion. Without such a "spiritual base/' as the 
President puts it, free government must surely fail. With dedi- 
cation to these ideals and to a sense of justice as between man 
and man, self-government at least has a secure foundation on 
which to operate. 

A similar doctrine is preached by Dr. Albert Schweitzer, the 
great medical missionary and philosopher. In his Nobel Prize 
speech at Oslo in 1954 he developed the thesis that man has 
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failed to attain "the superhuman reason which must correspond 
to the possession of superhuman force." Science and invention 
have given men tools of appalling power which, for want of 
moral and spiritual growth, are used for "destructive and 
murderous ends." The desperate need of our time, therefore, 
is the development of a higher moral order to match our 
technological power. Survival in the long run may depend less 
upon the genius of our scientists and the skill of our statesmen 
than upon the character and quality of the people themselves. 

Some parts of this penetrating Schweitzer address were almost 
an echo of what Eisenhower in simpler words had said to the 
World Council of Churches several months earlier. "But we 
know/' he observed, "that there is no true and lasting cure for 
world tensions in guns and bombs. We know that only the 
spirit and mind of man, dedicated to justice and right, can 
in the long term enable us to live in the confident tranquillity 
that should be every man's heritage." Although the President 
does not pursue the subject to the philosophical depths that 
Schweitzer reaches, they look from different observation points 
in the same direction. The essence of their message is that a 
people must be good in order to be great and perhaps even to 
survive at all. 

Of course, the President has never minimized the importance 
of military strength in the kind of world we inhabit. But at 
best armaments are a means of diluting catastrophe. Eisen- 
hower's sense of oneness with humanity forces him to lay the 
greater store upon removal of the causes of war and develop- 
ment of qualities that will make peaceful coexistence something 
more than a deceptive slogan. Therefore we find him declaring, 
"Faith is the mightiest force that man has at his command." 

The President makes no apology for leading the country in 
this kind of crusade. "A thousand experiences have convinced 
me beyond room for doubt," he once said, "that common, 
fervent dedication to a noble purpose multiplies the strength 
of the individual and the body, and brings within the scope 
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of his capabilities almost any conceivable objective/' The Presi- 
dent is earnestly inviting Americans to reach out for such 
strength of the spirit. For him faith is indeed an instrument of 
policy, and the aim of that policy is nothing less than the 
betterment of mankind. 



Chapter 6 

IN QUEST OF PEACE 



Eisenhower's interest in peace is that of the military man 
who has seen the carnage of war. He knows what it means to 
dive into a ditch when enemy planes come over. He has seen 
cities destroyed and aircraft crash to the earth like flaming 
comets. In many theaters he has seen strong men quake with 
fear, minds crack under the strain, and bodies blasted into 
sickening fragments. "The people who know war, those who 
have experienced it," he once said, "... I believe are the most 
earnest advocates of peace in the world." 

Even more potent in shaping his convictions was his knowl- 
edge of the horrors that would accompany an atomic war. Since 
the invention of the hydrogen bomb, he has frequently insisted, 
there is no alternative to peace. In 1955 he told a press con- 
ference that the H-bomb threat was "so serious that we just 
cannot pretend to be intelligent human beings unless we pursue 
with all our might, with all our thought, all our souls, you might 
say, some way of solving this problem." This reasoning auto- 
matically put the maintenance of peace a peace compatible 
with freedom in first place among the Administration's basic 
policies. 

The worst situation the Eisenhower r6gime had to cope with 
during its first months in office was the war in Korea. That 
contest between the South Korean and United Nations forces 
on one side and the North Koreans and hordes of Chinese 
Communist "volunteers" on the other side had simmered down 
to a tantalizing stalemate. Negotiations for an armistice had 
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been going on for months without any visible progress. Through- 
out his 1952 campaign Eisenhower had been critical of this 
dragging and seemingly hopeless war, although he did not 
question the propriety of American leadership in the effort to 
put down aggression. While still groping for a solution, he had 
felt that something had to be done to arrest the drain upon 
American manpower and resources. 

Carrying out his preelection pledge that he would go to 
Korea with the object of hastening a settlement, he slipped 
secretly away from Morningside Heights on November 29th 
and three days later landed, with seven aides and advisers, on 
an icy runway of a little-used field outside Seoul. During the 
next three days the President-elect conferred with General 
Mark Clark and General James A, Van Fleet, inspected military 
units and installations within a few miles of the front, lunched 
in the snow with GIs, and conferred extensively with President 
Syngman Rhee of Korea and his cabinet In Seoul he also held 
a press conference, but no word of his visit leaked out until his 
plane was safely on its way to Guam. 

First reports of the trip convinced some partisans that they 
had been right in saying that it was only a gesture. In Seoul 
the President-elect emphasized that he had u no panaceas, no 
trick ways of settling any problem." He also spoke of the "grave 
risk of enlarging the war." But he seemed to be talking, as was 
natural, chiefly for the benefit of the Korean officials who had 
vehemently urged him to order a drive to the Yalu River, Such 
an effort to unite Korea by force might have led to perilous in- 
volvement with Red China without any commensurate gains 
for the United States or the United Nations, Both on his visit 
to Korea and subsequently, Eisenhower exerted a powerful 
influence to hold in check South Korea's impetuous president 
and prevent him from incurring a general war. 

As Eisenhower reflected upon his findings and talked with his 
advisers, however, a firm resolution began to take shape. He 
had been accompanied on his trip by Secretary of Defense- 
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designate Wilson, Attorney General-designate Brownell, General 
Bradley, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; General Persons, 
Brigadier General Paul T. Carroll, and James Hagerty, his press 
secretary. John Foster Dulles and other members of the Cab- 
ineMo-be joined the party at Wake Island. Admiral Radford, 
then commander of the United States fleet in the Pacific and 
later to become chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, had been 
picked up at Iwo Jima. Out of the President-elect's conferences 
with Dulles and the military leaders came a decision to seek a 
showdown in Korea. 

Eisenhower came back with a reinforced conviction that a 
long-continued stalemate would be intolerable. He recognized, 
however, that no armistice is possible unless both sides want it. 
His policy would be, then, to make the Chinese and North 
Koreans want it by increasing the pressure upon them. As a last 
resort he was prepared to bomb the Communist bases along 
the Yalu River separating Korea from Manchuria. Of course, 
that decision was not announced, but a hint of it may be seen 
in Eisenhower's statement on his return to New York. Ex- 
pressing confidence that "a satisfactory solution in Korea can 
be speeded/' he added: 

... we face an enemy whom we cannot hope to impress by words, 
however eloquent. But only by deeds executed under circumstances 
of our own choosing. 

I hope and believe that our fighting men in Korea shall never har- 
bor the thought that they might be fighting a forgotten war. 

Certainly the Eisenhower trip demonstrated to the weary 
and homesick troops in Korea representing fifteen nations that 
the struggle there was not a forgotten war. His visit to numerous 
combat units in an L-19 "puddle jumper/' with the temperature 
ten degrees above zero, was a powerful tonic for morale. Prob- 
ably it was all the more effective because he was accompanied 
by his son, Major John Eisenhower, who was then stationed 
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in Korea. One GI ventured the opinion: "Well, if anybody can 
find a way out of this mess, Ike can. Fm glad he came." 

The negotiations for a truce continued, and Secretary Dulles 
let it be known that if no accord were reached the "sources of 
aggression in Manchuria" would lose their immunity to attack. 
At the same time the new Administration held firmly to the 
principle that no prisoner in the hands of the United Nations 
would be forced to return to North Korea or China against his 
will. The Communist demand for "compulsory repatriation' 7 
was the chief barrier to agreement. At last a formula which 
upheld the prisoners' right of choice and in some measure saved 
face for the Communists was found, and an armistice was con- 
cluded on July 27, 1953. The subsequent conference at Geneva 
failed to supplant the truce with a peace treaty for Korea be- 
cause the Communists refused to accept free elections under 
United Nations supervision. The armistice continued in effect, 
however, and rehabilitation was begun in Korea. Despite the 
absence of a real peace, the situation has been greatly improved 
for the Korean people and the free world because the United 
States negotiated from firmness and strength, while adhering 
to the principles of human dignity, freedom, and collective 
security against aggression. 

The President's second major effort to advance the cause of 
peace was inspired by the death of Stalin. Reports from Moscow 
that the hated dictator had breathed his last sent tremors of 
hope throughout the world. Would not the new rulers of Russia 
be more amenable to reason and to the universal desire for 
peace? Some signs indicated that they might be. No one seemed 
willing to trust the untried Malenkov regime very far without 
evidence of its good faith, but there was a strong feeling that 
it should be given every encouragement to take the road leading 
to peace. 

Eisenhower assumed the role of free-world spokesman for this 
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cause. In a stirring address to the American Society of News- 
paper Editors on April 16, 1953, he waved the olive branch more 
vigorously than it had been waved since the outbreak of the 
Korean War in 1950. The way to peace was known, he said in 
effect; it could be found in the precepts by which the United 
States and other free nations were trying to live. These precepts 
he outlined as follows: 

First: No people on earth can be held as a people to be an 
enemy, for all humanity shares the common hunger for peace and 
fellowship and justice. 

Second: No nation's security and well-being can be lastingly 
achieved in isolation, but only in effective cooperation with fellow- 
nations. 

Third: Any nation's right to a form of government and an eco- 
nomic system of its own choosing is inalienable* 

Fourth: Any nation's attempt to dictate to other nations their 
form of government is indefensible* 

Fifth: A nation's hope of lasting peace cannot be firmly based upon 
any race in armaments, but rather upon just relations and honest 
understanding with all other nations. 

The Soviet Union had followed "vastly different" guidelines. 
As a result, the President said, "eight years of fear and force' 1 
had crushed the bright hopes of 1945. The worst consequence 
of continuing this course, he added, would be atomic war. Even 
the best that could be expected would be "a life of perpetual 
fear and tension; a burden of arms draining the wealth and the 
labor of all peoples. . . " In pointed phrases he detailed the 
cost of such an armed-camp existence: 

This world in arms is not spending money alone. 

It is spending the sweat of its laborers, the genius of its scientists, 
the hopes of its children. 

The cost of one modern heavy bomber is this: a modern brick 
school in more than 30 cities. 

It is: two electric power plants, each serving a town of 60,000 popu- 
lation. 
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It is: two fine, fully equipped hospitals. 

It is some fifty miles of concrete highway. . . . This is not a way of 
life at all, in any true sense. Under the cloud of threatening war, it 
is humanity hanging from a cross of iron. 

The new Soviet leadership., he went on to say, had a precious 
opportunity "to help turn the tide of history/' It could dem- 
onstrate its sincerity and peaceful purpose by clear and specific 
ac t s such as the Soviet Union's conclusion of a peace treaty 
with Austria, or its release of thousands of prisoners still held 
from World War II. The President invited the Soviet Union 
and the rest of the world to join in a "new kind of war . . . 
not upon any human enemy, but upon the brute forces of 
poverty and need/" The United States was ready, he declared, 
"to ask its people to join with all nations in devoting a sub- 
stantial percentage of the savings achieved by disarmament to 
a fund for world aid and reconstruction." 

It was a heartwarming gesture that vibrated around the world. 
Even the Soviet organ Pravdd reprinted the speech in full and 
editorialized in milder tone. But there was no Soviet move in 
the direction of peace, Hopes for an easing of tensions that had 
been kindled in many lands were soon to be chilled by the an- 
nouncement of the Russian H-bomb and the Communist con- 
quest in Indochina, 

The full power of the Eisenhower antiwar campaign was 
realized only when he offered the United Nations his atoms-for- 
peace plan on December 8, 1953, in a dramatic speech to the 
General Assembly. For months he had mulled over the problem 
of making atomic power an object of hope instead of fear. The 
thought of the world frantically exploiting its new source of 
energy for destructive purposes only, clouded his usually sunny 
countenance. Such disregard for human values could not be 
tolerated. He decided to make his appeal for an international 
venture in the peaceful use of atomic power so strong that the 
peoples of the world would demand the cooperation of their 
governments. 
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The President first advanced the idea of an international 
atomic pool in a memorandum to Admiral Lewis Strauss, chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission, in August, 1953. He 
was in Denver, supposedly on vacation, at the time. While he 
was still debating when and where to offer his proposal publicly, 
there came an invitation to address the Eighth General As- 
sembly before its adjournment. This would give him a world 
audience the best possible forum for a momentous pronounce- 
ment. 

Copies of the speech were taken to Bermuda, where the 
President and Secretary Dulles conferred with Prime Minister 
Churchill and Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden of Britain and 
Premier Joseph Laniel and Foreign Minister Georges Bidault of 
France on problems of the North Atlantic Alliance. The French 
read the speech without comment. Churchill, who was ac- 
companied by Britain's Number One atomic scientist, Lord 
Frederick A. L. Cherwell, offered two suggestions, which the 
President readily accepted. The reports that Churchill "edited" 
the speech were naively false. His comments were concerned 
only with "tone"; being a diplomat, he did not venture to 
suggest what phrasing the President should use. 

The President flew directly from Bermuda to New York for 
the event He began his speech by expressing his faith in the 
United Nations and by clearing away any lingering illusions 
about the nature of atomic war. Since the first atomic weapons 
had exploded, he said, their power had been multiplied by 
twenty-five. Hydrogen bombs were equivalent to millions of 
tons of TNT. The United States' stockpile of atomic weapons, 
he added, "exceeds by many times the explosive equivalent of 
the total of all bombs and all shells that came from every plane 
and every gun in every theatre of the war in all of the years of 
World War II." A single air group could unload on "any 
reachable target" a more destructive cargo than fell on Britain 
throughout the war. And this appalling power of destruction 
was no longer an American monopoly. It was shared by the 
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Soviet Union and several other nations and would ultimately 
be available to all. Of course, superiority of stockpiles could 
not guarantee safety against surprise attacks with such weapons. 
The President made it clear that the United States had "re- 
taliation capabilities" sufficient to lay waste to any aggressor's 
land, but he was loath to rest on any such doleful outlook. 
He went on: 

To pause there would be to confirm the hopeless finality of a belief 
that two atomic colossi are doomed malevolently to eye each other 
indefinitely across a trembling world. To stop there would be to accept 
helplessly the probability of civilization destroyed the annihilation 
of the irreplaceable heritage of mankind handed down to us genera- 
tion from generation and the condemnation of mankind to begin 
all over again the age-old struggle upward from savagery toward 
decency, and right, and justice. 

Surely no sane member of the human race could discover victory 
in such desolation. Could anyone wish his name to be coupled by 
history with such human degradation and destruction? . . . 

So my country's purpose is to help us move out of the dark chamber 
of horrors into the light, to find a way by which the minds of men, 
the hopes of men, the souls of men everywhere, can move forward 
toward peace and happiness and well-being. 

The United States was instantly prepared, he said, to seek 
"an acceptable solution" of the atomic armaments race. But 
"it is not enough," he declared, "to take this weapon out of 
the hands of the soldiers. It must be put into the hands of 
those who will know how to strip its military casing and adapt 
it to the arts of peace." His proposal was that "the Governments 
principally involved . . . begin now and continue to make 
joint contributions from their stockpiles of normal uranium 
and fissionable materials to an International Atomic Energy 
Agency." 

A "bank of fissionable material" could thus be built up to 
serve "the needs of agriculture, medicine, and other peaceful 
activities." It would encourage world-wide investigation into 
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economic uses of atomic energy; it would "begin to diminish 
the potential destructive power of the world's atomic stock- 
piles"; it would demonstrate the interest of the great powers in 
human aspirations; and it would permit a new approach to 
many difficult international problems. He concluded: 

To the making of these fateful decisions, the United States pledges 
before you and therefore before the world its determination to 
help solve the fearful atomic dilemma to devote its entire heart and 
mind to find the way by which the miraculous inventiveness of man 
shall not be dedicated to his death, but consecrated to his life. 

The speech gave the greatest lift to the hope for peace since 
the beginning of the cold war. The allies of the United States 
were delighted; power-hungry peoples in many lands hailed it 
as the dawning of a new day; Americans who had been pressing 
the President for more positive leadership in world affairs grew 
warm in their praise. Only the countries behind the Iron Curtain 
were silent. They could not hope to match the idealism, the 
friendly spirit, or the scientific astuteness of the President's 
proposal. 

So strong was the public approval of the plan that no country 
opposed it openly. The Soviet Union began preliminary con- 
versations with the United States on January llth, but without 
any apparent intention of reaching an agreement. The talks 
broke up because the Kremlin insisted that creation of an inter- 
national pool for atomic materials should await the outlawing 
of atomic weapons, even though it rejected every kind of in- 
spection system that would make atomic disarmament feasible. 

The President then decided to go ahead without the Russians. 
Congress had modified the Atomic Energy Act so that the 
Administration could, under appropriate safeguards, supply nu- 
clear data and fissionable materials to friendly countries for 
nonmilitary use. This made it possible for the United States 
to conclude an agreement with Britain, France, Canada, South 
Africa, and Australia to set up an agency for "new atomic 
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technology for peacetime use/' The announcement was made on 
September 6, 1954, with assurance that other friendly nations 
were expected to join and that the door would be left open for 
Russia. 

In November seven free-world powers sponsored a resolution 
before the United Nations General Assembly endorsing the 
President's atoms-for-peace plan, with the Russians dragging 
their feet as usual Instead of making a frontal attack, Andrei 
Y. Vishinsky, the Soviet representative, tried to draw a contrast 
between the President's proposal and the Lodge-Dulles plan 
then under discussion. The grand proposal of December, 1953, 
he said, had been whittled down to tracer isotopes, fertilizer, 
and scientific libraries. Ambassador Lodge replied to the charge 
with devastating effect. As Lodge spoke, Vishinsky furiously 
scribbled notes for his reply. "I am authorized by the President 
of the United States," Lodge finally said, "to say the Atomic 
Energy Commission has allocated 100 kilograms [220 pounds] 
of fissionable material to serve as fuel in ... experimental 
atomic reactors . . . throughout the world." Vishinsky looked 
up, shrugged his shoulders, threw his notes into his brief case, 
and sat back in his chair. His case was utterly flattened. 

Britain followed the generous American gesture with a gift 
of forty pounds of fissionable material for the atomic pool No 
similar response was heard from Moscow, but after Vishinsky's 
death the Russians did join in sponsoring a slightly modified 
atoms-for-peace resolution. It was unanimously adopted by the 
General Assembly on December 4th, amid hopeful indications 
of lessened East-West tension. 

The Soviet Union tried to get the proposed atomic agency 
tied to the veto-bound Security Council. The Western powers 
refused to be led toward any such trap. Nor would they consent 
to let non-members of the United Nations, including Com- 
munist China, East Germany, North Korea, and Outer Mon- 
golia, send delegates to the 1955 international conference on 
atomic energy. In the end it was agreed that the relations be- 
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tween the international atomic agency and the United Nations 
would be determined after it had been established. That conces- 
sion induced Russia to vote for the resolution, but she still re- 
fused to commit herself to join in the atoms-for-peace experi- 
ment. World opinion forced the U.S.S.R. to move with the 
tide; it did so grudgingly, while the initiative remained firmly 
in the hands of President Eisenhower. 

Only as history unfolds in the decades ahead will it be pos- 
sible to assess the full significance of this venture into inter- 
national exploitation of the atom. No suspension of judgment 
is necessary, however, as to its initial success. It has given a 
glimpse of the silver lining in the atomic cloud overhanging the 
world; it has greatly enhanced the confidence of our allies in 
the sincerity and peaceful intentions of the United States, thus 
consolidating American leadership among the free nations. 

During the fall of 1954 the talk of "coexistence" sharpened 
the differences between the President and some of his fellow 
Republicans in this sphere of policy-making. Eisenhower warned 
against any lapse into complacency in regard to Moscow's aims, 
but insisted that the East-West conflict be kept on a bloodless 
basis if possible. His policy was to maintain a high degree of 
military strength while welcoming any negotiations that might 
lead to an easing of friction. The advice he gave the country was: 
Keep your head in the clouds, and your feet on the ground. His 
attitude stood out in sharp contrast to that of Senator Know- 
land, then majority leader of the Senate, who was advocating 
withdrawal of diplomatic recognition from Soviet Russia. Know- 
land's concern over the course the President was taking became 
so acute that he urged the incoming Democratic Congress to 
investigate the Administration's foreign policy. 

Differences were exacerbated by the announcement at Peiping 
that Communist China had imprisoned thirteen Americans as 
spies. The fact that eleven of these men were United States 
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fliers who had fought for the United Nations in Korea and 
had been captured in uniform sent a wave of indignation across 
the country. Red China had violated the Korean armistice agree- 
ment by not repatriating the fliers. Angry statements were heard 
from many sources. Senator Knowland called for a naval block- 
ade of Red China if the imprisoned men were not released. The 
White House had only to strike a match at the right moment to 
turn this inflammatory situation into a real conflagration. 

Eisenhower pondered over the incident during his Thanks- 
giving "holiday 5 ' at Augusta, Georgia. The injustice and trickery 
to which the Mao Tse-tung regime had confessed aroused his 
anger and stiffened his determination. The United States, he con- 
cluded, could not permit the rights of its citizens to be trampled 
upon in this manner. But he also saw evidence of a Moscow- 
Peiping trick intended to drive a wedge between the United 
States and its allies at a time when the vital treaties for re- 
armament of Western Germany were up for ratification. And he 
keenly sensed the need for a restraining hand to prevent Amer- 
ican warhawks from inflaming public opinion to a point where 
rescue of the fliers alive would be impossible and where thou- 
sands of other lives might be sacrificed. It was necessary also, 
he felt, to let our allies know that the extremists who were 
making themselves so vocal did not speak for the Government 
that the Administration still had the capacity to keep its shirt 
on. 

With this burden on his mind, he returned to Washington 
and held a press conference on December 2nd. In response to 
a question about the imprisoned fliers, he delivered a pointed 
and straight-from-the-heart discourse that will hold a high place 
in the tradition of the Presidency. In part he said: 

The great hope of mankind is that we can find methods and means 
of progressing a little bit, even if by little steps, toward a true or real 
peace, and that we do not go progressively toward war. 

Now, on our side, we must make certain that our efforts to promote 
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peace are not interpreted as appeasement or any purchase of immedi- 
ate favor at the cost of principle. But we must, on the other hand, be 
steady and refuse to be goaded into actions that would be unwise. 

To fit this incident into the global picture, let me remind you, these 
prisoners have been held by the Chinese for two years, so their selec- 
tion of a time of announcement was, of course, a deliberate act. . . . 

We must not forget what the aims of communism have always 
been . . . : to divide the free world, to divide us among ourselves as 
the strongest nation of the free world, and by dividing, to confuse and 
eventually to conquer, to attain through those means their announced 
aim of world domination. 

For us there are two courses, and here I should like, in a way, to talk 
a little bit personally; In many ways the easy course for a President, 
for the Administration, is to adopt a truculent, publicly bold, almost 
insulting attitude. 

A President experiences exactly the same resentment, the same 
anger, the same kind of sense of frustration almost, when things like 
this occur to other Americans, and his impulse is to lash out. 

Now, I want to make quite clear that when one accepts the re- 
sponsibilities of public office, he can no longer give expression freely 
to such things; he has got to think of the results. Now, that would be 
the easy way for this reason: those actions lead toward war. 

Now, let us think of war for a second. When this Nation goes to 
war, there occurs automatically a unification of our people. 

Traditionally, if we get into trouble that involves war the nation 
closes ranks behind the leader, the job to do becomes simply under- 
stood, it is to win the war. There is a real fervor developed throughout 
the nation that you can feel everywhere you go. There is practically 
an exhilaration about the affair. . . . 

But ... I have had the job of writing letters of condolence by the 
hundreds, by the thousands to bereaved mothers and to bereaved 
wives and others who have lost dear ones on the battlefield. 

Now, that is a very sobering experience, and it means that if we are 
going ever to take such a fateful decision as leads us one step toward 
war, let us, by no means, do it in response to our human emotions of 
anger and resentment. But let's do it after we have prayerfully con- 
sidered it and found, as Wilson expressed it, "no other means of pro- 
tecting our rights." 
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Let us recognize that we owe it to ourselves and to the world to ex- 
plore every possible peaceable means of settling differences before we 
even think of such a thing as war. 

And the hard way is to have the courage to be patient, tirelessly to 
seek out every single avenue open to us in the hope even finally of 
leading the other side to a little better understanding of the honesty 
of our intentions. . . . 

Now, I just want to say one word about the idea of blockade. It is 
possible that a blockade is conceivable without war. I have never read 
of it historically. 

A blockade is an act in war intended to bring your adversary to 
your way of thinking or to his knees. . . . 

I have not checked this idea with the constitutional lawyers, but I 
believe it to be true. So far as I am concerned, if ever we come to a 
place that I feel that a step of war is necessary, it is going to be 
brought about not by any impulsive individualistic act of my own, 
but I am going before the Congress in the constitutional method set 
up in this country, and lay the problem before them with my recom- 
mendation . . . whatever it may be. 

The President then went on to chide the United Nations 
for its failure to take up the case of the eleven fliers. Those men 
had been captured while on duty for the U.N., helping to put 
down aggression. "How the United Nations can possibly dis- 
abuse itself of a feeling of responsibility in this matter, and 
retain its self-respect," he declared, "I wouldn't know." The 
General Assembly later condemned Red China for sentencing 
the fliers, and Secretary General Dag Harnmarskjold went to 
Peiping in an effort to bring about their release. The policy 
of patience was finally rewarded, and the fliers returned home 
in August, 1955, after the United States began negotiations 
with a Peiping representative at Geneva. 

It may be truly said of Eisenhower that he is a man of peace 
by instinct, training, conviction, and experience. He refuses to 
regard any people as an enemy. He looks upon war as the 
greatest catastrophe, other than the loss of freedom, that can 
befall any country. Consequently, he refuses to use war as an 
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instrument of policy, except as a last resort to save our way of 
life from threatened destruction. The tight line he has drawn 
between hysteria on one side and appeasement on the other 
seems to reflect the mood of the American people. If war comes 
during his Administration, it will be because there was no 
alternative that rational, free men could accept 



Chapter 7 

HIGH LIGHTS OF FOREIGN POLICY 



The United States' foreign policy since 1952 has been a 
fusion of President Eisenhower's peace crusade and Secretary 
Dulles's hardheaded diplomacy with the country's traditional 
idealism and long-range national aims. The President has often 
said that the chief influence behind that policy is "enlightened 
self-interest." Our top policy-makers must necessarily give first 
consideration to the national safety and general welfare of the 
people. But these nationalistic motives are strongly influenced 
by the determination of the United States to be a good neigh- 
bor. Following the lead of his predecessors, Eisenhower has 
contributed enormously to the improvement of world conditions 
for the sake of having a better world to live in. 

Secretary Dulles speaks very candidly of the moralistic basis 
of American foreign policy. On January 28, 1953, he told an 
audience that "our foreign policies should be open so that you 
can know what they are and . . . sufficiently simple so that 
you can understand them and judge them and . . . sufficiently 
decent and moral so that they will fit into your idea of what you 
think is right/' In other words, he took as his guides openness, 
simplicity, and righteousness. 

Dulles also insists that a foreign policy must not be merely 
a projection of the beliefs and convictions of the President or 
the Secretary of State. "The heart of a successful foreign policy," 
he has said, "is our national conduct and example, and that is a 
matter for every individual and not just the diplomats/' Both 
Dulles and the President have sought to guide the country's 
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thinking about foreign affairs into constructive channels so 
that as a people we may be fit for the world leadership to 
which we aspire. 

Underlying this idealism, however, is a hard core of realistic 
doctrine designed to aid our friends and punish our enemies. 
In playing the role of the good neighbor, Uncle Sam expects 
neighborly treatment in return. The corollary to the Eisenhower- 
Dulles preoccupation with peace is that neither will hesitate to 
fight when and if fighting becomes necessary to protect our 
freedom and that of our allies. It is sometimes said that they 
have revived Theodore Roosevelt's practice of speaking softly 
and carrying a big stick. But that is a crude characterization 
of a much refined policy. The Eisenhower-Dulles way is to speak 
plainly, cultivate as many friendships as possible, and be pre- 
pared for instantaneous and powerful retaliation if our enemies 
start anything. 

One of the first policies that Dulles laid down was that of 
notifying the world of what the response of the United States 
would be to acts of aggression. The Secretary is convinced that 
both the world wars of this century and the Korean War could 
have been avoided if the aggressors had been forewarned of 
American intervention. The President is skeptical as to World 
War II, but he stays with Dulles in believing that neither Ger- 
many in 1914 nor the North Koreans in 1950 would have 
launched their attacks if they could have visualized the punish- 
ment that American arms would inflict on them. 

From this supposition Dulles draws the following lesson: "If 
events are likely which will in fact lead us to fight, let us make 
clear our intention in advance; then we shall probably not have 
to fight/' Dulles first applied the policy in connection with 
the Korean truce. The United States and fifteen other members 
of the United Nations which had fought in Korea issued a 
declaration saying that, if the armistice should be breached by 
unprovoked Communist aggression, they would renew the 
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struggle and would no longer respect Red China's "privileged 
sanctuary" north of the Yalu River. 

Dulles also applied this principle to the tense situation in 
Indochina. "There is the risk/' he told the American Legion 
on September 3, 1953, "that, as in Korea, Red China might 
send its own army into Indochina. The Chinese Communist 
regime should realize that such a second aggression could not 
occur without grave consequences which might not be confined 
to Indochina/' The Secretary was saying in very pointed dip 
lomatic language that if the Red Chinese should openly invade 
Indochina, they might find themselves at war with the United 
States. "I say this soberly/' he added, "in the interest of peace 
and in the hope of preventing another aggressor miscalculation." 

This policy is at once bold and conservative. It is bold because 
it virtually commits the United States to go to war in case of 
aggression touching our vital interests. One has to remember, 
however, that if a showdown should come the country would 
have to meet it regardless of prior declarations. No nation could 
hold a position of leadership by scuttling and running in a crisis. 
In these days of calculated and systematic aggression, a freedom- 
loving people must be ready to fight at any moment. Actually, 
then, a prior declaration of intention costs nothing in terms of 
risk, and it may prove to be a mighty deterrent to the develop- 
ment of situations that would make war unavoidable. Certainly 
in this sense it is conservative. 

A second aspect of the Eisenhower-Dulles policy has been 
summarized in the phrase "massive retaliation." It stems from 
Dulles's speech to the Council on Foreign Relations on January 
12, 1954, in which he said: 

We want, for ourselves and the other free nations, a maximum 
deterrent at a bearable cost. 

Local defense will always be important. But there is no local de- 
fense which alone will contain the mighty land power of the Com- 
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munist world. Local defenses must be reinforced by the further de- 
terrent of massive retaliatory power. 

A potential aggressor must know that he cannot always prescribe 
battle conditions that suit him. Otherwise, for example, a potential 
aggressor, who is glutted with manpower, might be tempted to attack 
in confidence that resistance would be confined to manpower. He 
might be tempted to attack in places where his superiority was de- 
cisive. 

The way to deter aggression is for the free community to be willing 
and able to respond vigorously at places and with means of its own 
choosing. 

The speech reflected a basic policy decision taken in the 
National Security Council. In Dullest words, that decision was 
"to depend primarily upon a great capacity to retaliate, instantly, 
by means and at places of our choosing." This was widely 
interpreted to mean that if Russia should attack Iran, Thailand, 
or any other small country, the United States would respond 
by dropping atomic bombs on Moscow. That distortion of 
what Dulles had actually said produced a flurry of criticism. 
At a press conference the next day, however, President Eisen- 
hower backed up his Secretary of State, adding some emphasis 
of his own to the necessity of being prepared to strike back 
powerfully at any aggressor that might launch a surprise attack. 

The language Dulles used was blunt and open to some mis- 
understanding, but he did not say that the United States would 
automatically turn any future little war into a big one; nor 
was there any hint in his speech of a preventive war. On the 
contrary, Dulles made clear that he was talking about deterring 
major acts of aggression. The free world could not expect, he 
said, to avoid local and temporary setbacks. Then he added: 
"If we can deter such aggression as would mean general war 
[italics supplied], and that is our confident resolve, then we can 
let time and fundamentals work for us." Here is a positive in- 
dication that he was not suggesting atomic holocausts to counter- 
act bnishfires. Rather, the policy contemplated dealing with 
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local eruptions by supplying arms, air support, troops, or other 
measures that might appear expedient at the time, while 
conserving most of our strength for response to a big challenge 
if it should come. 

Though some of our allies were alarmed by this plain speak- 
ing, it probably had a salutary effect in Moscow. In view of 
the vacillating policy the United States had followed before 
the Korean War, it was necessary to let the Kremlin know that 
we were preparing to cope with any grand-slam aggression, as 
well as with localized thrusts, and that we would not patiently 
accept piecemeal destruction. 

In the context of American policy it was not a bullying speech. 
It came at a time when the United States was withdrawing 
troops from Korea, urging unity in Europe, and trying to "turn 
atomic energy from a means of death to a source of life/' While 
it probably marked the zenith of the cold war, its laudable 
purpose was to improve the outlook for peace by candidly 
informing Moscow and Peiping that if they followed a pattern 
of provoking aggression the United States would not be content 
to leave the initiative in their hands. 

A third effort on the part of the Administration to clear the 
international atmosphere was devoted to the settlement of po- 
tentially explosive controversies. Wars and lesser troubles often 
spread from political sores that go untended. The world seemed 
to be afflicted with an unusual number of these bleeding ulcers 
in the early fifties. Dulles and his staff tackled them with the 
over-all aim of relieving international tension, and their efforts 
proved to be surprisingly successful. 

The most important of these trouble spots was Korea, which 
has been dealt with in Chapter 6. Another source of grave 
anxiety over a period of many months was Iran. At first the 
Eisenhower Administration continued the intermediary role of 
its predecessor, merely altering the terms proposed for settlement 
of the British-Iranian oil dispute so as to make them more 
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favorable to Iran. No progress was made. In March, 1953, 
Premier Mohammed Mossadegh made clear that Iran would 
not enter any accord with Britain along the lines then under 
discussion. Therefore the State Department dropped its role 
as intermediary. 

Facing bankruptcy because the nationalization and subse- 
quent closing of the British oil refineries at Abadan had cut off 
its revenue, the Mossadegh regime increasingly pressed Wash- 
ington for help. The President continued to give technical as- 
sistance through the Foreign Operations Administration, but 
refused budgetary aid so long as Iran failed to take advantage 
of its own resources. Ambassador Loy W. Henderson came 
home in June, and Mossadegh sent a secret letter to the Presi- 
dent hinting that, without prompt American aid, Iran would 
be lost to the free world. It was a polite form of blackmail. 
Eisenhower delayed his reply for several weeks and then coolly 
reiterated his unwillingness to draw upon American tax re- 
sources to help a government that was refusing to help itself. 
The texts of the letters "leaked" into the press, and Mossadegh 
was furious. A wave of despair swept over Iran. The emotional 
and unstable Mossadegh launched a violent anti-American 
campaign to cover the consequences of his failure. 

Before leaving Teheran, Henderson had reviewed the worsen- 
ing situation with Shah Mohammed Riza Pahlevi. Mossadegh 
was becoming increasingly dictatorial, and Iran was slipping fast 
toward Communism. Unless a firm hand could be brought to 
the helm, nothing could save the country from economic and 
political chaos. With all of the influences at his command, 
Henderson sought to stiffen the spine of the shah. Some weeks 
after Henderson's departure the shah finally generated courage 
enough to dismiss Mossadegh. Instead of remaining in Teheran, 
however, the shah sent his order from the safe haven of his 
castle on the Caspian Sea, Mossadegh arrested the general who 
delivered the order and refused to obey it. When the shah 
heard this, he flew to Baghdad and later to Rome. 
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Ambassador Henderson returned to Teheran at this point as 
mobs were running uncontrolled through the city, tearing down 
statues and insulting Americans. The Communists were taking 
their revenge because, they said, the United States had urged 
the shah to dismiss Mossadegh. Seeking an appointment with 
the premier, Henderson said he was shocked by the indignities 
that were being inflicted on Americans. Unless Mossadegh could 
give assurance of protection, he added, he would order wives and 
children to be taken out of Iran. That would make it appear, 
the premier protested, that the United States was abandoning 
Iran to the Communists. 

Shaken by the prospect of falling completely under the domi- 
nation of the Kremlin, Mossadegh ordered the Communist 
demonstrations to be held in check. The police were delighted 
and took advantage of the order to arrest large numbers of Com- 
munist rioters. The next morning a demonstration for the shah 
got under way, and the police did not interfere. By eleven o'clock 
tens of thousands of people were milling through the streets 
of Teheran. The plant of the Mossadegh regime's newspaper 
was burned, and by afternoon the whole city was in the hands of 
the anti-Communist elements. Mossadegh fled, and the shah 
returned the following Monday from Rome. A firm stand by 
the United States had turned the tide and saved Iran from 
disaster. 

The new regime, headed by General Fazlollah Zahedi, asked 
for financial aid and promised to try to work out an oil settle- 
ment with the British. President Eisenhower quickly assured 
Zahedi that help would be forthcoming. On September 3, 1953, 
the United States agreed to continue technical assistance to 
Iran at the rate of $23,400,000 a year, and two days later the 
President granted $45,000,000 to save the country from financial 
bankruptcy. Henderson helped to heal the breach between 
Teheran and London, and Herbert Hoover, Jr., suggested new 
ideas for settlement of the oil controversy. Finally, an agreement 
setting up an international consortium was signed in the sum- 
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mer of 1954, and oil began to flow once more from the great 
refineries at Abadan. 

Iran's retreat from the abyss of Communism dispelled a dark 
cloud that had been hanging over the entire Arab world. Later 
the shah took Iran into the Baghdad defense pact with Turkey, 
Pakistan, Iraq, and Britain a pact that was sponsored by Secre- 
tary Dulles. One of the most dangerous gaps in the free world's 
defensive alliances was thus closed. 

The United States also contributed to settlement of the long 
controversy between Britain and Egypt over the Suez Canal. 
During his good-will mission to the Near East in 1953, Secretary 
Dulles agreed with Premier Mohammed Naguib that foreign 
troops should be withdrawn from the Suez Canal zone and that 
the waterway should remain open to free-world traffic in case of 
war. The President promised aid to Egypt if she came to terms 
with Britain, and an agreement was finally signed in October, 
1954. 

Less successful were the Administration's efforts to end the 
eruptions along the borders of Israel. The initial Dulles policy 
for the Middle East was to support the pacification efforts of 
the United Nations and to promote the Northern Tier alliance, 
which now includes Turkey, Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, and Britain. In 
August, 1955, when new border clashes inflamed the relations 
between Israel and Egypt, the Secretary advanced a plan for 
more direct American participation in Near Eastern affairs. If 
the belligerents would settle their differences, he promised, the 
United States would join in an international guarantee to Israel 
and the Arab States against any efforts to change their bound- 
aries by force. Dulles suggested also an international loan to 
enable Israel to pay compensation to the refugees camped in 
wretched condition near the Israeli borders. In addition he 
offered generous aid to water development and irrigation projects 
designed to aid these 900,000 refugees and to raise the living 
standards of the entire area. 

A shipment of heavy arms to Egypt from Soviet-dominated 
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Czechoslovakia in the fall of 1955 intensified the excitement in 
that area. The President said that the United States would not 
contribute to an arms race in the Near East but would consider 
Israel's needs for self-defense. On November 15th he reiterated 
the offer to sponsor a treaty to guarantee "the boundaries upon 
which Israel and its immediate neighbors agree." Probably the 
United States had waited too long to make this offer. When war 
passions are at their height, the voice of reason is always weak. 
In any event, the clashes in the Near East continue at this 
writing to be a grave menace to peace. 

High on Dullest list of trouble spots in need of attention was 
Trieste. In a desperate effort to prevent the election of a Com- 
munist government in Italy in 1948, the United States, France, 
and Britain had pledged the ultimate return of Trieste and sur- 
rounding territory to Italy. But nothing had been done to carry 
out the pledge, and the rival claims of Italy and Yugoslavia had 
carried them close to the brink of war. In Belgrade, Marshal 
Tito was so determined that the vital port city at the head of the 
Adriatic should go to Yugoslavia that at various times he 
threatened to resort to force. Tito was already in control of Zone 
B, while Zone A, including the city of Trieste, was occupied by 
American and British troops. 

In October, 1953, Washington and London announced that 
they would withdraw from Zone A in favor of Italy. Mobs stoned 
the United States, British, and Italian Embassies in Belgrade, 
and Tito threatened to invade Zone A if the Italians should 
move in. This reaction had been foreseen, but official Washing- 
ton felt that strong positive measures were necessary because the 
bitterness over Trieste was poisoning international relations in 
southern Europe and preventing effective defenses against the 
larger Communist threat. Tito had broken with Moscow, but 
no common defense arrangement was possible as long as Bel- 
grade and Rome were at sword's points over a piece of territory. 
Months of patient negotiations finally brought agreement, and 
Marshal Tito publicly thanked President Eisenhower for sug- 
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gestions which had helped to break the stalemate. Italy got 
Trieste with its 300,000 inhabitants, mostly Italians, and Yugo- 
slavia got Zone B with harbor rights in Zone A. It was a reason- 
able settlement that brought a ready flow of good will and 
cooperation. 

In the case of Austria the Administration worked nearly two 
and a half years to end the occupation. An Austrian state treaty 
had been negotiated during the Truman Administration, and 
no substantial issues remained unsettled. Moscow found one 
pretext after another, however, for refusing to complete the 
agreement. The Russians were obviously stalling to avoid having 
to withdraw their troops from Austria, At the Berlin Conference 
in 1954 they exposed their hand by agreeing to sign the treaty 
with the understanding that their troops would remain in Austria 
indefinitely. No one on the Western side of the table would buy 
bogus freedom at such a price. 

Suddenly, in the spring of 1955, when the possibility of hold- 
ing a summit conference was under discussion and the Russians 
were being pressed for some action to demonstrate their sin- 
cerity, they let it be known that they would withdraw their 
troops. Chancellor Julius Raab of Austria went to Moscow in 
pursuit of an understanding with the Kremlin. The ambassa- 
dors of the four occupying powers met in Vienna to iron out 
some final adjustments. It was the 379th meeting held at one 
level or another on the Austrian treaty, Dulles, who was in Paris, 
refused to go to Vienna until the last "t" had been crossed so as 
to avoid another possible frustration. This time, however, the 
agreement was completed and the treaty signed amid great re- 
joicing throughout Austria. For the first time since 1945 a seg- 
ment of the Red Army relinquished conquered territory. 

In Latin-America the most troublesome problem was Com- 
munist infiltration. Secretary Dulles met the issue head-on at 
the Tenth Inter-American Conference at Caracas in March, 
1954. By a vote of 17 to 1 the conference adopted the United 
States' resolution to the effect that Communist control over any 
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American state would endanger the peace and "would call for a 
meeting of consultation to consider the adoption of appropriate 
action in accordance with existing treaties." Only Guatemala, 
sensing that the resolution was aimed chiefly at her Communist- 
tinged government, voted in opposition. 

On May 15th Guatemala touched off an explosion in the Cen- 
tral American tinderbox by receiving a shipment of 1,900 tons 
of arms from Poland. Honduras and Nicaragua were alarmed,, 
and President Eisenhower said that establishment of a Commu- 
nist dictatorship on this continent "would be a terrible thing/' 
To relieve their fears the United States sent small shipments of 
arms to Nicaragua and Honduras under defense agreements 
signed shortly before with both countries. Meanwhile, the United 
States and nine other countries requested the Council of the 
Organization of American States to convoke a meeting of 
foreign ministers as the organ of consultation under the Rio 
Treaty. The Council voted to call such a meeting for July 7th 
in Rio de Janeiro. 

Assistant Secretary of State Henry F. Holland began an in- 
tense drive to throw the weight of a united hemisphere against 
the Communist-dominated government of President Jacobo 
Arbenz Guzman. The OAS had never before resorted to physi- 
cal compulsion upon a member state. In the face of the Com- 
munist menace in Guatemala, however, fifteen American govern- 
ments lined up in favor of the United States' proposal for an 
internationally authorized patrol to prevent the shipment of arms 
to Guatemala and its proposal to prevent the movement of 
Communist agents between Guatemala and the Soviet orbit. 
Only fourteen votes were needed for adoption of the plan. 
Shortly before the Rio meeting was to assemble to ratify this 
move, however, revolution broke out in Guatemala. 

In an amazing venture, with only two hundred men at the 
start, Colonel Carlos Castillo Armas upset the Arbenz govern- 
ment. Actually, the discredited Arbenz regime fell apart because 
of division within. The army showed its unwillingness to fight 
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for Arbenz, and one junta succeeded another until the mounting 
chaos forced negotiations with Castillo. The United States 
Ambassador, John E. Peurifoy, brought the parties together in 
El Salvador. Castillo became the head of a new junta, and the 
wild enthusiasm of the people over the fall of the Communists 
catapulted him into the presidency. 

It has often been assumed that the United States secretly 
inspired and supported Castillo's revolution to get rid of Com- 
munism in Guatemala. President Castillo flatly denied that 
charge when he was in Washington in 195 5 7 and he was right. 
The United States had avowed its animosity toward the Arbenz 
regime and refused to sell it arms. In addition, the State Depart- 
ment took full advantage of the Americas' security system to 
thwart the establishment of a Communist beachhead in the 
Western Hemisphere. But Castillo moved on his own responsi- 
bility. The United States sent him no arms or money and made 
no promises to him. Washington kept its pressures within the 
legitimate channels of the OAS. 

In another spectacular flare-up in Central America this time 
between Costa Rica and Nicaragua the United States stimu- 
lated the OAS into almost instantaneous action. Military obser- 
vation teams were combing the skies of Costa Rica before the 
attackers got off to a good start. They found that the assault 
was coming from outside the little country, without specifically 
accusing Dictator Anastasio Somoza of Nicaragua, who was 
engaged in a long-standing feud with the Costa Rican president, 
Jose Figueres. In an all-night session of the OAS Council, As- 
sistant Secretary Holland held fast to the policy of noninterven- 
tion, and refused to send United States planes for defense of 
Costa Rica without a specific request. The Council finally gave 
the word; four planes were sent; and the war was quickly over. 
These prompt and successful OAS operations have raised brave 
new hopes that war may have been banished from the Americas. 

The first major international problem that the Administration 
tackled was the European Defense Community. As commander 
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of the NATO forces in Europe, General Eisenhower had come 
to believe wholeheartedly in closer military and political ties 
for the divided peoples of Western Europe. In London in 1951 
he had spoken enthusiastically for a "workable European federa- 
tion/' In such unity, he said, "is a secure future for these peo- 
ples." Again in his inaugural address he urged the statesmen of 
Western Europe to work "with renewed vigor to make the unity 
of their peoples a reality/' Secretary Dulles and Mutual Secu- 
rity Director Stassen had scarcely warmed their chairs when 
the President sent them on a European tour in behalf of 
EDC. 

They found EDC in serious trouble. The idea of a European 
army composed of troops from France, Western Germany, Italy, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg had been strongly 
advanced by Premier Rene Pleven of France in 1951. It arose 
as a French alternative to the American demand, during the 
Truman Administration, for the inclusion of German troops in 
NATO. With good reason, the French were fearful of a resur- 
gent German nationalism. Only if the rearmed German troops 
were to be merged into a truly international force for the defense 
of all Europe, it was said, could France be assured against further 
aggression across the Rhine. Washington had been skeptical at 
first, but had later embraced the French idea as the best means 
of obtaining the additional strength needed to discourage a 
Communist invasion of Europe. 

French public opinion never accepted EDC, and a succession 
of governments failed to bring the treaty up for ratification. A 
favorable vote might possibly have been obtained in the French 
Parliament if the issue had been pressed while a sense of urgency 
was felt. But it was vehemently opposed both by the Commu- 
nists and by the Gaullists. When the Gaullists became part of 
the governing coalition under Premier Rene Mayer, they took 
advantage of their position to water down EDC and push it 
aside. 

Without resorting to high-pressure methods, Dulles and Stas- 
sen told the statesmen at Paris, Berlin, and London that the 
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United States would face the prospect of "a little rethinking" 
about its relations to Europe if EDC should fail. They returned 
with assurances that EDC would be pushed to a determination. 
As the year wore on with no progress toward ratification in Paris, 
however, Dulles felt that the French leaders were not candidly 
informing the people of their peril and of the unwillingness of 
the United States to continue supplying large-scale aid if the 
French were not disposed to cooperate by building up the de- 
fenses of Europe as a whole. Meanwhile, Moscow was holding 
out every inducement to the French and Germans to throw 
overboard the whole idea of EDC. 

Dulles went to Paris again in December, 1953, and talked to 
the French with unusual bluntness. If EDC should be rejected, 
and if France and Germany should fail to bridge the gulf be- 
tween them, he said, there would be grave doubt as to whether 
Europe could be made a place of safety. Such a turn of events, 
he added, "would compel an agonizing reappraisal of basic 
United States policy/' 

The French boiled with indignation. Not only did they resent 
the pressure which they felt Dulles was putting on their govern- 
ment. Some spokesmen inflated Dullest fears of a European 
"suicide" if France and Germany should fail to reach an un- 
derstanding into a charge of French aggression. Since Germany 
was disarmed, they said, Dulles must have been accusing France 
of hostile intent. This, of course, was an absurd interpretation 
of the speech, but it indicates the emotionalism of the French 
reaction. 

Supporting Dulles completely, President Eisenhower said that 
he was "a little bit astonished" that anyone should think there 
was anything new or "particularly blunt" about Dulles's remarks. 
The last Congress, he pointed out, had adopted an amendment 
to the Mutual Security Act providing that 50 per cent of the aid 
to be given should be dispensed through the proposed European 
Defense Community. That alone would force a reappraisal of 
American policy if EDC should not come into being. But this 
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cool logic did not mollify the French oppositionists. They had 
been looking for additional clubs to use against EDC, and they 
made effective use of Dullest undiplomatic remarks. 

In June, 1954, Dulles again warned the French that "the 
present situation cannot continue much longer/' Some rearming 
of West Germany might become necessary, he said, without 
the safeguards of merging the new German forces into a general 
European army. The new French Premier, Pierre Mendes- 
France, finally agreed to bring the EDC treaty to a vote, but he 
insisted on major amendments that were frowned upon by the 
State Department. A conference at Brussels failed to iron out 
differences, and Mendes-France was left standing alone in de- 
manding concessions that were unacceptable to the other powers. 
On August 30th Mendes-France took the treaty before the Na- 
tional Assembly, after assailing some of its most vital provisions, 
and it was killed by a vote of 319 to 264. 

The outcome was a bitter dose for the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration. The President described it as a "major setback" but 
refrained from any criticism of France. "We must guard against 
the dangerous assumption," he said, "that other nations, as our 
allies, are bound to do what we want." Though Dulles com- 
plained that all Europe had been endangered and asked for an 
emergency meeting of the NATO Council to reappraise the 
defense problem of the West, he turned his back upon any iso- 
lationist gesture. 

The chief responsibility for rejecting this vital step toward the 
federation of Europe falls upon France, but Britain and the 
United States also share it. Throughout the long negotiations 
Britain refused to have any part in the European Defense Com- 
munity, although she promised close cooperation with it. As 
Britain's fate in this age of flight is inextricably bound up with 
that of the Continent, she had almost as large a stake in EDC 
as did France. With Britain included, moreover, French fears 
of German domination of the joint army would have shrunk to 
reasonable proportions. Yet the British remained aloof, and 
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Prime Minister Churchill may have missed his greatest oppor- 
tunity for statesmanship in the postwar period. 

The fault of Eisenhower and Dulles was that they tried too 
hard. Both saw the issue clearly and both were willing to make 
substantial American contributions to the cause of European 
unity. But their persistent nudging and Dullest excessive candor 
in Paris led many Frenchmen to believe that EDC was an Amer- 
ican project. That, of course, made it unpalatable to the ultra- 
sensitive and freedom-loving French. The chance for its success 
might have been improved if the United States had merely con- 
tinued to press for the rearmament of West Germany in some 
kind of united defense system, leaving to the European powers 
the initiative in working out relations among themselves. 

Dulles flew to Berlin and London in the middle of September, 
1954, to discuss the restoration of German sovereignty despite 
the rejection of EDG. Paris was excluded from his itinerary as a 
hint to the French that other arrangements were now to be 
made for the use of German manpower. The chief initiative at 
this time was coming from Anthony Eden, the British Foreign 
Secretary, who had just completed a tour of the EDC capitals 
with a plan for expanding the five-power Brussels pact to include 
Germany. The culmination of these maneuvers was a conference 
in London in which representatives of the United States, Britain, 
France, West Germany, Italy, Canada, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Luxembourg tried to fit the broken pieces of EDC 
into a new pattern. 

The conference got off to a good start when Dulles arranged 
a private meeting with Mendes-France. The crucial session came 
on September 29th when Dulles candidly informed the delegates 
that, as of that moment, he could not renew the commitment 
that American troops would remain in Europe. "But," he said, 
"if . . . by using the Brussels treaty as a nucleus it is possible 
to find in this new pattern continuing hope of unity among the 
countries of Europe that are represented here, . . . then I would 
certainly be disposed to recommend to the President that he 
should renew a pledge comparable to that which was offered in 
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connection with the EDC treaty/' This meant the continuance 
of American troops in Europe. Eden warmly praised the Dulles 
statement for its "rare quality and much-valued frankness/' 
and spoke feelingly of the United States' postwar aid to Europe. 
"As we survey these postwar years/' he said, "we, I fear, too 
readily at times take for granted what this generous brother has 
done for us in Europe at a time when, but for his help, all must 
have collapsed in confusion and, perhaps, into communism 
also/' 

Eden in his turn had a generous concession to make. Breaking 
through Britain's traditional policy, he agreed to keep four divi- 
sions and a tactical air force on the Continent "as long as a 
majority of the Brussels partners want them there." As Eden 
finished his momentous announcement, Paul-Henri Spaak, For- 
eign Minister of Belgium, called across the room, "Mend&s, 
you've won!" From this point on it was largely a question of 
arranging the details. There was, to be sure, a snag when 
Mendes-France held out for an arms-control plan that was un- 
acceptable to the other powers. Dulles patiently sought a com- 
promise, however, and the conference ended in a burst of good 
will. As Dulles later said in his televised report to the Cabinet, 
"the reward for success had mounted to unexpected heights 
and the price of failure had become prohibitive." 

President Eisenhower hailed the accord as possibly "one of the 
greatest diplomatic achievements of our time." The foreign min- 
isters met in Paris in October for approval of the documents on 
Germany's new role in Europe, and again agreement was com- 
plete, with Chancellor Adenauer of Germany making broad con- 
cessions to France on the Saar to remove the last obstacle. These 
Paris protocols restored sovereignty to West Germany and gave 
that country membership in the North Atlantic Treaty and the 
Brussels Treaty Organization, which was strengthened and re- 
named the Western European Union. West Germany thus be- 
came tightly linked to the free world for defense purposes, and 
agreed to supply twelve divisions to buttress the security of 
Europe. France and Germany had at last buried their hostilities 
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sufficiently to join in a common effort to guarantee Europe 
against possible Soviet invasion. 

While thus welcoming the new Germany as an ally, the 
powers were nevertheless careful to guard against any future 
German aggression. The admittance of West Germany and Italy 
into the Western European Union imposed strict limitations 
upon the military forces they could maintain. Indeed, WEU 
became a control device for the national armed forces of all 
Western Europe. The NATO Council also increased the powers 
of the Supreme Allied Commander of North Atlantic forces in 
Europe so that he could integrate the troops to be provided by 
Germany into his command. The separate European forces thus 
linked together through NATO lack the cohesiveness that had 
been contemplated for EDO, but the WEU has the great 
advantage of British membership. Dulles came home convinced 
that the new defense system for Western Europe would be no 
less effective than EDC might have been. 

The Soviet Union launched a powerful drive to prevent ratifi- 
cation of the Paris treaties, and at one point the French Assem- 
bly voted against German rearmament. President Eisenhower 
let it be known that he viewed that action with the "utmost 
seriousness/' A few days later Mendfes-France grandly won ac- 
ceptance of the Paris agreements from the Assembly, and Eisen- 
hower expressed "great gratification." The outcome was un- 
questionably a momentous victory for the United States. 
Though the Paris accords did not include everything Washing- 
ton had hoped for, they gave an enormous boost to free-world 
unity and security. They evidenced also a mature flexibility on 
the part of our top policy-makers that has not always character- 
ized the handling of American foreign affairs. 

The Administration's pursuit of security and freedom in Asia 
proved to be perilous business. At several points the friction from 
American resistance to Communist encroachments threatened 
to flare into war. In Indochina only the failure of the Western 
powers to agree upon the timing and conditions of intervention 
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kept American forces from participation in another war against 
aggression. 

For some years the French had been fighting Communist 
guerrillas in Indochina. After Mao Tse-tung set up his Com- 
munist dictatorship at Peiping the situation in Indochina be- 
came much worse. It began to appear that the French would be 
driven out and that the Communists would sweep over the entire 
country. Washington was fearful that all Southeast Asia might 
fall under the sway of Moscow and Peiping. The President con- 
cluded that a do-nothing policy on the part of the United States 
would involve more risk in the long run than appropriate inter- 
vention to save Indochina. 

The Administration's first effort to stem the Communist tide 
consisted of giving extensive military aid to the French. At the 
same time the State Department needled Paris about granting a 
larger measure of independence to the three Indochinese states 
Laos, Cambodia, and Vietnam. The Communists were winning 
wider acceptance, not because they were disciples of Lenin or 
allies of Mao, but because they were anti-French. Like most other 
peoples, the Indochinese wanted to escape from the strait jacket 
of colonialism even at the risk of acquiring a new master whom 
they had not yet learned to fear. 

For some months the Eisenhower Administration clung to 
the hope that the French would prove equal to their task. Amer- 
ican aid was stepped up to about $800,000,000 a year plus a large 
amount of military equipment. American pilots and planes were 
used to transport French troops to Indochina. When the French 
failed to make the most effective use of some two hundred 
fighting planes that the United States had supplied, the Defense 
Department sent two hundred American military technicians 
to service the planes. Without engaging in combat, these men 
notably enhanced the striking power of the French air force and 
demonstrated the eagerness of the Eisenhower Administration 
to give all the help it could short of actual participation in the 
war. 

France's appreciation of this aid was cooled by her concern 
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over the growing American influence in Indochina. She wanted 
help in protecting French interests not in furthering Viet- 
namese independence. The United States, on the contrary, was 
eager to advance the cause of native independence as the only 
means of saving the three Indochinese states from Communism. 
This led to numerous differences and to controversy over which 
country should train the native troops to be financed by Ameri- 
can dollars. 

American officials made no secret of their concern about what 
was happening in Indochina. As early as April 16, 1953, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower declared that "aggression in Korea and in 
Southeast Asia are threats to the whole free community to be 
met by united action/' When Communist pressure on Vietnam 
was greatly increased early in 1954, official Washington explored 
every possible means of averting another Red triumph and gen- 
erally stiffened its resistance. On March 23rd, General Paul Ely, 
chief of staff of the French armed forces, visited Washington to 
plead for more American aid. Ely and Admiral Radf ord reviewed 
the gloomy outlook in detail. It was clear that a military disaster 
for the French was building up. Ely climaxed his appeal by ask- 
ing that the United States save the day with a mighty air strike 
against the forces attacking Dienbienphu. 

Dienbienphu was a military outpost of little strategic value, 
but the French had chosen to take a stand there, and loss of the 
fort would be a damaging psychological blow. Radford and Ely 
went together to lay the suggestion of an American air strike be- 
fore the Secretary of State. Dulles listened with increasing skep- 
ticism evident in his face. "You can't stop a war/' he said, "by a 
sudden bolt of lightning out of the sky. In any event, an air strike 
by the United States in Indochina would be full of political im- 
plications that would demand the most careful examination." 

With this dash of cold water from the State Department, Ely 
dropped his air-strike proposal for the time being and returned to 
Paris. Dulles reported the French request to the President on 
March 24th and obtained permission to work out a plan of in- 
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tervention on a very different basis. On March 29, 1954, in a 
speech to the Overseas Writers, he came out for internationali- 
zation of the war in Indochina. 'The imposition on Southeast 
Asia of the political system of Communist Russia and its Chinese 
Communist ally, by whatever means/' he said, "would be a grave 
threat to the whole free community. The United States feels 
that that possibility should not be passively accepted, but should 
be met by united action. This might involve serious risks. But 
these risks are far less than those that will face us a few years from 
now, if we dare not be resolute today/' 

Dulles was not voicing an idle threat. Rather, he was disclosing 
a considered American policy. He had shown this section of 
his speech to the British and French before making it. The Presi- 
dent, too, had approved the speech before it was delivered, and 
he later publicly endorsed it. He would not permit Indochina to 
slip into the Communist abyss without a strong bid for free- 
world unity to save it. 

On April 2nd Dulles discussed the possibility of organizing a 
coalition to defend Indochina with the British Ambassador. This 
was the first of a series of conferences in which he outlined his 
plan to the diplomatic representatives of all the countries that 
might be induced to participate. The following day the Secretary 
outlined the same proposition to congressional leaders of both 
parties. 

Dulles told the legislators in confidence that, if our allies would 
meet the American conditions, the President would ask Congress 
for authority to join in a united movement for the liberation of 
Indochina, by force if necessary. If the aggressors persisted in 
their course, the result would be a sort of second Korea, with some 
significant differences. First, it would be authorized by Congress; 
second, it would begin with international commitments in ad- 
vance. The conferees talked briefly about possible dates for sub- 
mission of the message to Congress, if the British and French 
should agree, but it was too early to be specific about such mat- 
ters. The senators were generally hostile to a one-shot air strike, 
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and insisted that the United States should shun intervention of 
any sort unless the French could be pinned down to definite 
dates for the Indochinese to take control of their own govern- 
ments. 

Dulles left with the impressions that the legislators had given 
him a green light for the organization of a free-world defense of 
Indochina. To be sure, they had made no commitments; no 
complete proposition had been laid before them. But there were 
many indications that a resolution authorizing the use of Ameri- 
can armed forces in Indochina would be sympathetically received 
if a united effort could be arranged. 

On Sunday night, April 4, the President reviewed the whole 
situation with Dulles and Radf ord at the White House. The idea 
of an isolated air strike had no more appeal for him than it had 
for Dulles. His decision not to circumvent Congress and plunge 
the country into conflict without a declaration of war by Congress 
had been taken early in his Administration and had recently been 
reviewed in a conference with Senator Watkins. The President's 
attitude was so well understood that Dulles had felt secure in 
rejecting the French plea before going to the White House for 
an extended discussion. 

Some reports have represented the President as having been 
willing to go to Congress for authority to make an air strike in 
Indochina; but no such proposition ever went before him. The 
French were interested only in a sudden bold stroke initiated by 
the White House. Indeed, the idea of a devastating air raid well 
advertised in advance by a congressional debate was an absurdity 
on its face. 

What concerned the President, the Secretary of State, and the 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on that Sunday night was 
the shaping of a comprehensive policy that would stop the march 
of Communist imperialism in Asia. The previous decision to seek 
collective intervention was reaffirmed. The President would ask 
Congress for authority to take the United States into the Indo- 
china war on a broad basis, if necessary, if certain conditions 
could be met. These conditions, as later outlined by Dulles in 
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his speech on June 11, 1954, were: (1) an invitation from the 
present lawful authorities of Indochina; (2) clear assurance of 
complete independence to Laos, Cambodia, and Vietnam; (3) 
evidence of concern by the United Nations; (4) participation 
of other nations in the area in a genuine collective action. 

The first important factor in the President's mind was that the 
conflict in Indochina be transformed from a colonial war to a 
war for independence. The French had promised full self-govern- 
ment to the Indochinese states, but fulfillment had lagged. Eisen- 
hower and Dulles thought it would be a fatal mistake to join 
forces with France without clear-cut assurances that full in- 
dependence for the former colonies would be promptly granted. 
With genuine independence guaranteed by the intervening 
powers, it was reasoned, the Communists could no longer ride 
to victory on the kind of bogus independence they had to offer. 

Equally important was the creation of a broad-gauged coali- 
tion. An American-French partnership might have stopped the 
Vietminh armies, but it would not have converted the war into a 
genuine collective venture to put down aggression. The President 
concluded that the United States should make no belligerent 
move unless the British as well as the French were ready to make 
the rescue of Indochina a common cause. The British had a 
special interest in checking the inroads of Communism because 
of the guerrilla menace in Malaya. Wide participation by Asian 
powers would also be sought. 

Dulles and the President were convinced that such united 
action would end the little Indochina war and prevent any big 
war from breaking out in Asia by reason of Communist aggres- 
sion. It was another attempt to apply their basic thesis that, if 
the peace-loving powers are willing to act before the torch is 
lighted, they can prevent war from happening. 

Later Dulles added another condition for American participa- 
tion in such a joint effort assurance that France itself would not 
withdraw from the fighting until victory could be won. This came 
in response to hints that France would simply pull out of the 
war if her colonial interests could not be protected. "What the 
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hell is the use of staying in the war/' one French official com- 
mented, "if we have to get out of Indochina? We can get out 
without fighting/' Bidault insisted that no French government 
could stay in power if it gave up Indochina and continued the 

war. 

As a result of the Sunday-night conference at the White 
House, the President cabled to Churchill that Dulles would be 
free to go to London and Paris on April 10th to discuss what 
could be done for Indochina. 

As the trap closed tighter on Dienbienphu, Foreign Minister 
Bidault got Ambassador C. Douglas Dillon out of bed at mid- 
night with another urgent plea for a United States air strike. 
Paris was desperate. There was no time, Bidault argued, for ex- 
tensive planning for united action or for the settlement of political 
issues. He appealed to the United States for emergency action 
a quick, isolated raid to knock out the attackers at Dienbienphu. 
At one point in his scratching for convincing arguments, he went 
so far as to suggest that the raiding planes would not need to be 
identified. By thus concealing the nationality of the attackers, 
the appearance of committing an act of war might be avoided. 

Dulles replied that an air strike such as the French had re- 
quested would be an act of belligerency that would probably 
draw the United States into war. The President had laid down 
a firm policy, he went on to say, against commitment of the 
country to war without the approval of Congress. As this policy 
was basic, the Administration could not comply with the French 
request. Dulles reminded Bidault, however, that the United 
States was much interested in broad-scale intervention by a coali- 
tion of free nations that would assure successful termination of 
the war. Bidault turned a cold shoulder to the coalition idea be- 
cause he feared it would upset the forthcoming truce negotia- 
tions at Geneva. 

An immediate air strike would have been possible from the 
military point of view. Two 27,000-ton American carriers were 
in the vicinity. The two hundred planes they carried, with the 
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aid of land-based planes from the Philippines, could have in- 
flicted heavy punishment upon the Vietminh forces around Dien- 
bienphu. However, the Air Force was skeptical of the military 
outcome, and Dulles was so concerned about the political con- 
sequences that he did not consider the air-strike proposal seri- 
ously. 

A sudden thrust at the Vietminh would have shattered the 
carefully developed policy of collective security to which the 
United States had scrupulously clung since the creation of the 
United Nations. It probably would have meant an immediate 
pouring of Chinese troops into Indochina. Full-scale war be- 
tween the United States and Red China thus had to be envisaged. 
Clearly the possible gain was not worth the risk. Of course, Pei- 
ping might also have resisted any joint intervention by Ameri- 
can, British, French, Australian, New Zealand, Thai, and Philip- 
pine forces. But in that event we should have been fighting beside 
our allies and on solid moral ground that would have been under- 
stood by world opinion. 

Vice President Nixon gave some inkling of what was happen- 
ing behind closed doors when he said, in an off-the-record speech 
to the American Society of Newspaper Editors, that the United 
States could not afford further retreat in Asia and that the Ad- 
ministration should face up to the dispatching of troops to Indo- 
china if necessary. His remarks were widely interpreted as a trial 
balloon sent up by the Administration to test public sentiment. 
Speculation mounted to a high pitch, especially after the speech 
was publicly attributed to the Vice President. An excited debate 
in the Senate ended with Senator Saltonstall assuring his col- 
leagues that there had been no change of policy scarcely a 
satisfying report on the momentous developments then in prog- 
ress. 

Dulles left for London and Paris on April 10th. The Geneva 
Conference on Korea and Indochina was scheduled to open on 
April 26th, and the Western powers were miles apart in their 
approach to it. France was blowing hot and cold; Britain seemed 
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to be resigned to a compromise with the Communist Vietminh 
and Red China; the United States was fighting for a new footing 
of strength from which negotiations could be carried on. The 
Communists were throwing all the force they could muster into 
the struggle for Dienbienphu in order to present the West with 
a fait accompli at Geneva. The President and Dulles were de- 
termined to come up with a coup of their own if possible. 

In London, Dulles argued persuasively with Churchill and 
Eden for both short-run and long-run collective action. His first 
interest was in joint diplomatic and military measures that would 
either compel an acceptable settlement at Geneva or save Indo- 
china by force of arms. His second interest was the organization 
of a defensive alliance for Southeast Asia after the pattern of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. The two aims were com- 
plementary. If the first could not be realized, attention would 
have to be centered on the second as the only reasonable alter- 
native. 

Eden seemed to favor the principle behind both the short-run 
and the long-run plans, but he wanted to move slowly as long 
as there was a chance of bringing about a cease-fire in Indochina. 
Dulles, too, was eager to stop the fighting, but he thought that the 
only hope of securing a modus vivendi that would be tolerable 
was to build up a position of strength on the free-world side. 
At the end of their talks Dulles and Eden issued a statement say- 
ing that they were "ready to take part, with the other countries 
principally concerned, in an examination of the possibility of 
establishing a collective defense, within the framework of the 
Charter of the United Nations, to assure the peace, security and 
freedom of Southeast Asia and the Western Pacific." 

Dulles left London thinking he had at least a superficial agree- 
ment on the principle of united action and on continuing negotia- 
tions by a working group to be set up in Washington. The 
French, too, were won over to this view. But Eden seemed to 
drain the substance out of the understanding before the ink on 
it was dry. Under sharp questioning in the House of Commons, 
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he made it appear that he had consented to nothing more than 
an exploration of "what steps we take next." Dulles felt that Eden 
had let him down, and this feeling was confirmed when Sir Roger 
Makins, the British Ambassador, said he could not attend a meet- 
ing called by the Secretary of State in Washington for further 
discussion of the proposed united action. 

Though a bit shaken by this setback, Dulles refused to give up. 
As he left for a few days of rest on his island in Lake Ontario on 
April 15th, he said that a ten-nation alliance to combat Com- 
munism in Southeast Asia was "taking definite form/ 7 "Out of 
this unity/' he added, ". . . will come free-world strength which 
I believe will lead the Communists to renounce their extravagant 
ambitions to dominate yet another major portion of the globe." 

After briefing congressional leaders once more, Dulles returned 
to Paris on April 20th to attend a NATO Council meeting before 
going to Geneva. Again he was confronted by reports of impend- 
ing military disaster at Dienbienphu. Bidault, in a state of acute 
excitement, pleaded with Dulles to throw in enough air support 
to save the beleaguered fortress and said he was ready to inter- 
nationalize the war. 

The air-strike proposition was even less acceptable to Dulles 
than it had been a few weeks before, but he went through the 
motions of discussing it again. When Radford arrived in Paris, 
he said that the attackers had closed in on Dienbienphu. It was 
too late for an air strike to be effective; the defenders would be 
endangered along with the besiegers. At a dinner given by the 
French, Bidault said that, with air support from the United 
States, the French would go on fighting in Indochina even if 
Dienbienphu should fall. But Dulles held fast to his "united ac- 
tion," and Eden expressed grave doubts that Britain would em- 
bark on such a venture. 

On April 24th the Secretary mulled over the political aspects 
of the problem in a conference with Assistant Secretaries Living- 
ston T. Merchant and Walter S. Robertson; Robert R. Bowie, 
director of the Policy Planning Staff; Douglas MacArthur, coun- 
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selor of the State Department; Herman Phleger, legal adviser; 
Carl W. McCardle, Assistant Secretary of State for Public Af- 
fairs; and Ambassador Dillon. After the conference the Secretary 
dictated a letter to Bidault saying that an air strike of the type 
requested would be beyond the constitutional powers of the Pres- 
ident; that Congress would not approve anything short of genuine 
collective action, and that, in any event, an air strike would not 
save Dienbienphu. 

Dulles continued to urge his broad-guage plan for collective 
action. Indochina could be saved, he said, even though Dien- 
bienphu should fall, if the Western powers and a few free Asian 
nations would stand together. The French and British were still 
inclined, however, to keep the organization of any new coalition 
in the background until a truce could be arranged at Geneva. 
Churchill publicly voiced the British view in the Commons when 
he said the United Kingdom was "not prepared to give any under- 
takings about . . . military action in Indochina in advance of 
the results at Geneva/' He was not talking about an air strike, as 
some have supposed, but about the Dulles plan for united action. 
Indeed, it is erroneous to assume that the British vetoed the air- 
strike idea at any time, as the request was addressed three times 
to the United States and was each time rejected by the United 
States for reasons of its own. 

The President and Dulles had little faith that negotiations at 
Geneva would produce an acceptable settlement. Eisenhower's 
discouragement was reflected in his press conference on April 
29th when he said that a Communist conquest of Indochina was 
unacceptable and a satisfactory peace was unattainable. With 
collective action rejected, the most that could be hoped for was a 
sort of Munich in Asia. 

Dienbienphu fell on May 7th and left the conferees at Geneva 
an agonizing task of trying to save something out of the debacle. 
Secretary Dulles had come home in order to demonstrate his lack 
of sympathy with what was going on and to devote himself to 
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development of the Southeast Asia security pact. The only hope 
lay in a new demonstration of unity to prevent the loss of a battle 
from expanding into the loss of a cause. Dulles and the President 
kept up a steady pressure for unity in pursuit of the long-range 
objective. 

Dulles began discussing the proposed pact with Asian coun- 
tries, including India, in mid-May, The British were still drag- 
ging their feet. In response to a question at his press conference 
on May 19th, the President indicated that the United States 
might sponsor an alliance without the British if Australia, New 
Zealand, and certain Asian countries were willing. It was an un- 
diplomatic remark which caused much irritation in London and 
Geneva. Churchill replied the next day that the opening of 
French-American talks on Indochina was inconsistent with the 
spirit of the Western Alliance, and New Zealand said she would 
not join a Southeast Asia security pact unless Britain became a 
member also, American-British relations were under the severest 
strain experienced since the war. 

About the same time, however, the President invited Church- 
ill and Eden to spend a weekend at the White House, and they 
immediately accepted. The leaders in both countries felt the 
need to repair their frayed understandings. The date for the visit 
was later fixed for June 25th. Although Eden annoyed Wash- 
ington by proposing a "Locarno" nonaggression pact for Asia 
just before he left, the visit produced more cordial feelings, and 
the two countries were soon pulling together again. 

In mid-July, Dulles responded to an urgent appeal from Pre- 
mier Mendes-France to return to Paris. Mendes-France had 
come to power with an avowed aim of ending the Indochina 
war. But he was in no position to wrest a decent settlement from 
the victorious Vietminh and its Chinese Communist sponsors. 
Dulles found Mendes-France in a state of acute agitation. Plead- 
ing for American help, Mendes-France said that the aloofness of 
Washington was strengthening the bargaining position of the 
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Communists at Geneva and imperiling the Southeast Asia de- 
fense pact that Dulles hoped to establish. In the background was 
danger of an open break in the Western alliance. 

Dulles replied that the United States had turned its back upon 
the Geneva negotiations because of its unwillingness to acquiesce 
in another Communist conquest. The President had taken the 
position that the United States would not be a party to handing 
over a single person to Communist tyranny. The Secretary said 
that he had no intention of abandoning these principles, but at 
the same time he recognized that France would have to com- 
promise and that the Western powers should maintain their 

unity. 

Some degree of United States underwriting of the proposed 
settlement in Indochina would be necessary, Mendes-France 
argued, to secure terms that would be tolerable and enforceable. 
He was ready to give assurance that, in making its deal with the 
Communists, his government would not go beyond certain max- 
imum concessions, which he outlined. The two men soon 
achieved a meeting of minds, and Dulles agreed that Walter 
Bedell Smith, then Undersecretary of State, should return to 
Geneva to signify a limited American relationship to the out- 
come. Before firming this promise, however, Dulles took the pre- 
caution of telephoning to Dr. Howard McG Snyder, at the White 
House, to ask if Smith's health would permit him to make the 

trip. 

The understanding between Dulles and Mendes-France en- 
abled the Premier to return to Geneva in a better bargaining 
position. It was agreed that the United States would respect the 
proposed partitioning of Vietnam without being a party to it; 
that the United States would join in a guarantee against the use 
of force to upset the terms of the truce; that plans for a Southeast 
Asia security pact should go forward; and that, if the conference 
should break up without an armistice, the Dulles plan for united 
action would go promptly into effect. The Communist negotia- 
tors were thus put on notice that if the conference should fail to 
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end the war, the Western powers would protect Indochina by 
force of arms. The British also were ready to join in such action 
if the conference should fail. 

In the course of the conference at Geneva, Mendes-France met 
several times with Chou En-lai, Communist China's Foreign 
Minister. There was no understanding between Dulles and the 
French Premier as to what he should tell Chou, but Mendes- 
France knew Dulles's mind and the determination of the United 
States to prevent further Communist subjugation of Asian peo- 
ples if possible. With unusual candor, Mendes-France talked to 
Chou about how to avoid war with the United States. The Com- 
munist leader recognized the danger of leaving Geneva without a 
cease-fire. As Dulles came back into the negotiations, Chou is 
reported to have ordered the Vietminh to agree to an armistice 
with the dividing line at the seventeenth parallel. The agreements 
ending the wars in both Vietnam and Laos were signed on July 
21, 1954. 

At the time the partitioning of Vietnam between the Com- 
munist and non-Communist factions seemed to be a severe jolt 
for the Eisenhower Administration. The President publicly ex- 
pressed his distaste for the outcome, saying that the United States 
would make the best of a poor bargain. He had the satisfaction of 
knowing, however, that his regime had gone as far as any big power 
could reasonably go in trying to save all Indochina. The willing- 
ness of the President, the Secretary of State, and congressional 
leaders to risk war for the sake of a decent peace was the only 
element of strength on the side of the free world in meeting a 
grave crisis. Without their courageous stand, all might have been 
lost in Indochina. And the big war that everyone fears so much 
would probably have been brought that much closer. The basic 
fact one has to remember is that, in dealing with ruthless men 
who make a business of aggression, a refusal to face the dangers of 
war is the most direct way of becoming involved in it. 

Today it is possible to view the Geneva settlement as a sub- 
stantial victory for American international policy. It stopped 
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the march of Communism, and it released the forces of freedom 
in South Vietnam. 

After the gloom of Geneva came renewed confidence at Manila. 
Secretary Dulles finally succeeded in getting representatives of 
Britain, France, the Philippines, Australia, New Zealand, Thai- 
land, and Pakistan around a conference table in the Philippine 
capital in September, 1954. The mutual defense treaty which 
they quickly agreed upon binds these countries to regard an 
attack upon any one of them as a threat to all and requires each 
to "act to meet the common danger in accordance with its con- 
stitutional processes/' A separate protocol makes the protective 
features of the treaty applicable to Laos, Cambodia, and the 
free portion of Vietnam. This SEATO alliance is a somewhat 
weaker version of the North Atlantic Treaty. Complaints are 
sometimes heard that it sets up only paper defenses, as no armed 
forces have been specifically committed, but its antiaggression 
provisions can be made as strong as the signatory governments 
want them to be at the time a crisis arises. It is handicapped, to 
be sure, by the adherence of only five relatively small Asian 
states. If it is well managed in keeping with United Nations 
principles, however, it may become the nucleus of a truly re- 
gional agency of peace. 

In many respects more striking than the treaty itself is the 
Pacific Charter adopted along with it. The idea of the charter 
originated with President Ramon Magsaysay of the Philippines. 
It commits the SEATO powers to a policy of promoting self- 
government and to securing independence for "all countries 
whose peoples desire it and are able to undertake its responsibili- 
ties." Dulles gave this ringing anticolonial pronouncement im- 
mediate and enthusiastic backing. The French and British repre- 
sentatives gulped uncomfortably but went along. 

A second development of great importance in Indochina was 
the revolution in Vietnam. After the country was partitioned, a 
tough-minded and seemingly incorruptible native leader, Ngo 
Dinh Diem, found the courage to oust the French-dominated 
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absentee head of state, Bao Dai, and finally to set up an inde- 
pendent republic in South Vietnam. The people gave him hearty 
support such as Bao Dai had never been able to command. 

Dulles had visited Diem and had concluded that he was the 
brightest hope of the free world in Indochina. Thereafter he stood 
resolutely behind Diem against terrific opposition from the 
French. A showdown came in Paris in May, 1955, when Dulles 
threatened to withdraw American aid from Vietnam if France 
refused to give Diem a free hand in setting up a government and 
consolidating his control. Premier Faure then bowed to the in- 
evitable. 

The result has been to confound the plans of the Communists 
to take over the whole of Vietnam. Buttressed by a government 
of its own choice, South Vietnam now has a chance to become, 
with the generous aid it is getting from the United States, an- 
other anchor of freedom in strife-torn Asia. 

Formosa was one of the most troublesome problems that 
President Eisenhower inherited. The big island off the coast of 
China had been taken from the Japanese in 1945 with the in- 
tention of returning it to China, the rightful sovereign. Before 
a peace treaty could be negotiated, however, China had been 
conquered by Mao Tse-tung's Communist forces. Incidentally, 
the Chinese Communists had vehemently objected to the return 
of Formosa to China when the Chinese Nationalist government 
was in power. Independence for Formosa was then the party 
line. Once established at Peiping, however, the Communists 
demanded that the big island be turned over to them. Consider- 
ing their aggression against the United Nations in Korea, no sane 
statesman of the free world could have complied with that 
request. 

President Truman had neutralized Formosa by ordering the 
United States Seventh Fleet to protect it from any attack from 
the mainland and to prevent Chiang Kai-shek's Nationalist 
regime on the island from attacking the mainland. Eisenhower's 
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first decisive step in the sphere of foreign affairs was to "unleash" 
Chiang while continuing the orders to the Seventh Fleet to pro- 
tect Formosa. 

The significance of the move was largely psychological. Red 
Chinese troops were killing American boys in Korea. By lifting 
the ban on Nationalist attacks on mainland China, the Admin- 
istration hoped to relieve the pressure on the Korean front and 
to make Chinese intervention in Indochina less likely. There 
were no illusions about Chiang reestablishing himself in China 
proper. Indeed, the Administration consistently withheld the 
equipment and supplies that would have been necessary for such 
a venture. The chief purpose of the move was to keep Peiping 
guessing to multiply the troubles of an enemy. 

Unfortunately, the "unleashing" of Chiang was robbed of 
whatever effectiveness it might have had by the chorus of disap- 
proval that was heard in allied capitals and in various circles in 
the United States. The President was in part responsible for this, 
for he had raised the hackles of the Democrats by declaring that 
"in effect the United States Navy [under the Truman Admin- 
istration] was required to serve as a defensive arm of Communist 
China." That was an unfair characterization of the Truman 
policy, which was aimed at keeping the Korean and Chinese 
wars separate. It put Eisenhower's Formosa policy in a contro- 
versial setting from which it has never entirely emerged. Along 
with the criticism, however, came also much support for the 
policy. Even Foreign Secretary Eden in London declared that, 
considering our losses in Korea, American self-restraint in deal- 
ing with China had been "quite remarkable." 

As tension between Washington and Peiping mounted in 
1954, the Administration considered formalization of a partner- 
ship with Chiang Kai-shek for the defense of Formosa. The chief 
obstacle to such an arrangement was Chiang's ambition to re- 
establish his regime in mainland China. Dulles and the Presi- 
dent were determined that the United States should not be 
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drawn into any such venture. Consequently it appeared that any 
treaty for the defense of Formosa that would be acceptable to 
Chiang would be unacceptable to the United States. 

When Dulles visited Chiang in Taipei on his return from 
the Manila Conference, however, he found the Nationalist 
leader surprisingly compliant. Chiang talked of his great desire 
for a defensive treaty with the United States. Dulles replied 
frankly that the price for such a treaty would be high. The 
United States would not give Chiang the power to involve it in 
war with Communist China. A mutual defense treaty would be 
feasible only if Taipei would agree not to move against the 
mainland without the United States' consent. Chiang said he 
would pay the price. 

Dulles cabled the President about his visit with Chiang and, 
on his return, reported in detail to a meeting of the National 
Security Council at Denver on Sunday, September 12th. A 
lengthy debate ensued, Dulles had told Chiang that the off- 
shore islands held by his government would not be covered by 
the treaty, but he reported to the Council Chiang's eagerness to 
have those islands protected. Some of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
argued vehemently for an American policy of resistance to any 
Communist effort to wrest these bits of territory from National- 
ist control. The President took a different view. The Quemoys 
and the Matsus lay close to the Chinese mainland. They were a 
source of inflamed controversy between Peiping and Taipei. As 
they were not a part of the territory seized from Japan, the 
United States had no jurisdiction over them. The President felt 
that, unlike Formosa and the Pescadores, these minor chips off 
China proper were not essential to the defense of the United 
States and its interests in the western Pacific. At the end of the 
momentous session in Denver, the President decided that the 
United States would keep hands off the offshore islands unless 
intervention should become necessary to the protection of For- 
mosa and the Pescadores. This decision has been much discussed 
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and officially reviewed several times since September, 1954, but 
it has stood without alteration. Assistant Secretary of State 
Walter S. Robertson was sent to Taipei to complete the negotia- 
tions with Chiang Kai-shek. He made it unmistakably clear to 
Chiang that the United States would not fight to save the off- 
shore islands for the Nationalists. 

The attitude of the United States was simply that the offshore 
islands should not be used to jeopardize the security of Formosa. 
In the understanding with Chiang Kai-shek, therefore, two other 
restrictions were laid down: (1) The Nationalists would not 
concentrate all their defensive strength on the offshore islands. 
(2) Chiang would not use the islands for an attack on the main- 
land without the United States' consent. The only concession 
the United States made to Chiang's plea for protection of 
Quemoy and other offshore islands was a clause in the treaty 
to the effect that other territory might be brought under its 
terms by agreement. 

Dulles announced the security pact between the United States 
and the Republic of China on December 1, 1954. One of the 
main objectives of the treaty, he said, was to make clear beyond 
any shadow of doubt that Formosa and the Pescadores were not 
on the bargaining counter. To make certain that Chiang would 
not take advantage of his new security to attempt a reconquest 
of China, the State Department obtained an exchange of letters 
in which Chiang agreed not to attack the mainland without 
prior consultation with the United States. Once more Chiang 
was "leashed." 

This return to a modified form of the Truman policy of re- 
straining Chiang Kai-shek is sometimes hailed as an admission 
of error in the 1953 "unleashing." One has to remember, how- 
ever, that the "unleashing" was intimately connected with the 
Korean War. When the Korean armistice eliminated the nui- 
sance value of Chiang's operations, and this country made com- 
mon cause with him in the defense of Formosa, the need for 
imposing new restraints was obvious. It was these changed con- 
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ditions which, quite properly, brought a tightening of the reins 
on Chiang. 

Before and after the defense treaty was signed, the Chinese 
Communists repeatedly threatened to seize Formosa by force. 
This propaganda assault was stepped up to new intensity when 
Chou En-lai, at Geneva, accused the United States of violating 
China's territorial integrity and said it would not be tolerated. 
With victory in Vietnam in sight, Chou seemed to turn his full 
fury toward the 'liberation of Taiwan'' the Chinese name for 
Formosa. His campaign was reminiscent of the propaganda bar- 
rage that preceded the Chinese invasion of Korea. 

The United States refused to be intimidated. The President 
made it absolutely clear on August 17, 1954, that any attempt 
to invade Formosa would have to run over the Seventh Fleet. 
A few days later Dulles said, with equal candor, that the United 
States would be justified in defending any of the small offshore 
islands held by the Nationalists if, in a military sense, that should 
be necessary to a defense of Formosa. Peiping replied some days 
later with a massive bombardment of the island of Que- 
moy. In November air attacks were launched against the off- 
shore islands, and a Red Chinese court sentenced eleven Ameri- 
can fliers captured during the Korean War to prison terms as 
spies. After the mutual defense treaty with Chiang was an- 
nounced, Chou unloosed another tirade. On January 18th the 
Communists seized the island of Yikiang (Ichiang). Events 
appeared to be moving toward a military strike against Formosa. 

On January 19th the President said he would like to see the 
United Nations try to work out a cease-fire in the Formosa Strait. 
Beyond this, he felt the need for clear-cut authority to deal with 
any emergency that might arise. The National Security Council 
and the Cabinet agreed that he should ask Congress to approve 
the use of American armed forces, if necessary, to thwart the 
Communist intention of capturing Formosa. Dulles then con- 
sulted congressional leaders of both parties and won their acqui- 
escence. The President sent his message to Congress on January 
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24th, the same day that Chou En-lai rejected the plea for a 
cease-fire and demanded withdrawal of American troops from 
Formosa. 

The United States, the President said, "must remove any 
doubt regarding our readiness to fight, if necessary, to preserve 
the vital stake of the free world in a free Formosa, and to en- 
gage in whatever operations may be required to carry out that 
purpose/' He asked for an umbrella of authority that would 
cover various kinds of action. His policy contemplated redeploy- 
ment of Chiang Kai-shek's troops if the Nationalists decided to 
evacuate some of the islands they held. "Moreover/ 7 he said, "we 
must be alert to any concentration or employment of Chinese 
Communist forces obviously undertaken to facilitate attacks on 
Formosa, and be prepared to take appropriate military action/' 
He continued: . 

I do not suggest that the United States enlarge its defensive obli- 
gations beyond Formosa and the Pescadores as provided by the treaty 
[with Nationalist China] now awaiting ratification. But unhappily, 
the danger of armed attack directed against that area compels us to 
take into account closely related localities and actions which, under 
current conditions, might determine the failure or the success of such 
an attack. The authority that may be accorded by the Congress would 
be used only in situations which are recognizable as parts of, or defi- 
nite preliminaries to, an attack against the main positions of Formosa 
and the Pescadores. 

What the President sought was a sweeping grant of authority 
to meet any situation that might jeopardize American interests 
in Formosa. It would not be prudent, he said, to wait until an 
emergency had arisen and then go to Congress. That might be 
too late. By acting before the Communists struck, Congress 
would give them notice of what to expect, and the outlook for 
peace would thus be improved. It was a bold stroke a deliberate 
assumption of risks as the most likely means of preventing war. 

The following day the House of Representatives, then under 
Democratic control, passed the President's Formosa resolution 
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by a vote of 409 to 3. In the Senate an emotional dispute broke 
out. A few senators were disturbed by the idea of extending the 
President's authority to defense of the offshore islands against 
any Communist build-up for the invasion of Formosa, should he 
deem that necessary. Senator Humphrey and others attempted, 
in a closed session of the committees on Foreign Relations and 
Armed Services, to strike out these provisions, but all their pro- 
posed amendments failed. The fight then moved to the Senate 
floor. A zenith of excitement was reached when Senator Morse, 
trembling with emotion, denounced the resolution as a threat 
of "aggression" against China a threat which could not be rec- 
onciled, he said, with this country's Christian principles. 

Senator Flanders moaned that the resolution amounted to 
"preventive war/' Others expressed exaggerated fears that Chiang 
Kai-shek or some excited American general might "pull the trig- 
ger/' To allay these fears the President, after consulting Senator 
Walter F. George, publicly asserted that he alone would decide 
whether and how the powers asked would be used. This reas- 
surance from the White House coincided with a magnificent 
speech by Senator George, dean of the Senate and chairman of 
the powerful Foreign Relations Committee. The senator almost 
singed the hair of his Democratic colleagues who were criticizing 
the President because he had come to Congress instead of acting 
on his own responsibility. He went on to say that the skeptics 
were playing "right down the line of Communist propaganda." 

"God keep us out of war/' George cried, "but if war must 
come let us not draw a line and say that beyond that line is a 
sanctuary which the enemy may occupy and behind which he 
may retreat. ... I believe that President Eisenhower is a 
prudent man. I believe he is dedicated to a peaceful world. I 
believe what he says, and I am willing to act upon it ... I ask 
each man," the senator thundered, "what is his alternative?" 

To that question there was no answer. The opposition crum- 
bled, and the Senate passed the resolution by a vote of 85 to 3. 
For some months, however, the controversy continued in and 
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out of Congress. Red China continued to fulminate against the 
United States' defense of Formosa and to scorn every suggestion 
of a cease-fire. Some Americans were very nervous about what 
might happen in the Quemoy and Matsu islands. Could the 
United States afford a third World War, they asked, over these 
doormats on China's front stoop? 

In February the Seventh Fleet aided the evacuation of the 
Tachen Islands, 210 miles north of Formosa. Chiang had made 
the decision to give up the Tachens without any pressure from 
the United States. When he argued about the psychological 
importance of the Tachens, the American reply was that, if war 
came, we should not waste a single gun in their defense. Then 
Chiang pleaded for an open commitment that the United States 
would defend the Quemoys and the Matsus. This too was re- 
jected. Once more Chiang was told that those islands were not 
important to the security of the United States. American mili- 
tary forces would resist an attack upon them only if it were 
obviously part of a movement against Formosa or the Pesca- 
dores. This was highly unsatisfactory from the viewpoint of 
Taipei, but it saved the United States from a dangerous sur- 
render on one hand and a provocative posture on the other. 

On every count save one the Formosa policy commands a 
high rating. It has not been popular with our allies, in part no 
doubt because of the absurd comments in the Senate about ag- 
gression and preventive war. But most of the free world agrees 
that Formosa must be kept out of Communist hands. Virtually 
all Americans accept that premise. It became imperative, there- 
fore, for the President to counteract the Communist threats 
before a crisis developed. We should never lose sight of the fact 
that in shelling Quemoy and other offshore islands the Com- 
munists loudly proclaimed that their real target was Formosa. 
The President would have been false to his trust if he had ig- 
nored that approaching danger. 

It was also clear that, if the President were to respect the 
constitutional limitations of his position, he would need author- 
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ity from Congress, The powers of Commander in Chief, exten- 
sive though they are, could not reasonably be stretched to meet 
all the situations that might arise in the Formosa Strait. Surely 
Eisenhower is to be commended for adhering to the letter and 
spirit of the Constitution, for keeping the Congress with him, 
and for mobilizing the psychological strength of the nation 
behind his policy. 

Once the decision to go to Congress was made, it was inevi- 
table that the grant of authority should be broad. Suppose the 
Humphrey amendment had been adopted. The effect would 
have been to inform the Communists that they could assemble 
powerful forces in preparation for their invasion of Formosa and 
that they could take the Quemoys and Matsus without any 
danger of action by the United States. That sort of crawling 
before a condemned aggressor nation would have encouraged 
not deterred an attack. No doubt it would also have broken 
the spirit of the Nationalist Chinese, with whom we had just 
concluded a treaty of mutual defense, and left the people of 
free Asia wondering where the retreat before Communism would 
end. 

The fatal mistake of those who fought the Formosa resolution 
lay in supposing that Congress was prescribing a foreign policy 
instead of merely providing an umbrella of authority under 
which the President could meet different situations as they might 
arise. Once the authority was granted, the President used it with 
the utmost caution. It became, not a menace to China, but only 
stiffening for the defenses of the free world. Sometimes critics 
of the policy talk as if the United States had occupied the 
Quemoys and Matsus and was threatening Red China. Actually, 
this country does not control the islands, and it has not closed 
the door to Communist acquisition of them. There is every 
indication that if Peiping were to present its demands for the 
offshore islands to an international forum, stripped of threats 
against Formosa, an agreement could be worked out. Or Peiping 
could attack the offshore islands without encountering any 
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American force if it were clear that the attack was not aimed 
at Formosa. The discriminating policy the President has laid 
down calls for American defense of the islands only when and if 
an attack against them is recognizable as a part of or preliminary 
to an attack upon Formosa or the Pescadores. But Peiping has 
showed no interest in the Quemoys and Matsus apart from its 
plan to invade Formosa. 

For a time after the resolution was passed, the air was filled 
by dire predictions of a Red Chinese attack the following April 
The President discounted that war talk and insisted there was 
no emergency. When April rolled around, Chou, instead of 
launching an invasion, announced at the Bandung Conference 
that his government was prepared to negotiate with the United 
States on Formosa and other Far Eastern questions. The pro- 
longed American-Chinese talks at Geneva ensued. Meanwhile, 
it became increasingly evident that the danger of general war 
over these bits of real estate off the coast of China had been 
greatly exaggerated. Certainly the United States will not start 
such a war. It is almost equally inconceivable that Mao Tse-tung 
and Chou En-ki would risk the destruction of China for a few 
square miles of territory which they could doubtless get without 
firing a gun. If they start a war, it will be aimed at the seizure 
of Formosa, and the West will have to accept that challenge. 
It could not sustain such a blow to its prestige and security 
without risking suicide. Fortunately, this fact seems to be in- 
creasingly clear to the free world as well as to Communist China. 

Taking a panoramic view of our foreign policy since 1952, the 
sunlight clearly exceeds the clouded areas. The unity of the free 
world has been strengthened and extended. The United States 
now has mutual defense alliances on every continent. Forty-two 
nations have linked their fate with ours in what Secretary Dulles 
calls "partnerships for security." In several different parts of the 
world Communist thrusts have been thwarted. Northern Viet- 
nam slipped behind the Iron Curtain, but this has been offset 
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in part by an improved outlook for southern Vietnam and by 
the withdrawal of Russian occupation troops from Austria. 

None of the satellite countries taken over by Communist 
force during or after the war has been freed, but the hope of 
liberation has been kept alive. The Administration has refused 
to give moral approval to the Kremlin's rule over once independ- 
ent peoples or to make "bargains with their masters that will 
confirm their captivity/' Without any thought of using force, 
the President and Secretary Dulles have kept up an unrelenting 
pressure in the forums of world opinion for release of the cap- 
tive states. 

The greatest trouble spot of all, Germany, remains divided, 
and the United States* relations with China are so strained as to 
preclude diplomatic recognition of the Peiping regime. These, 
however, are situations which could not have been resolved 
without surrenders too costly to contemplate. The failure of uni- 
fication in Germany should not obscure the great feat of tying 
West Germany into the European and North Atlantic defense 
systems. The unification of Europe is more important than the 
unification of Germany. If the start that has been made toward 
this end can be followed to its logical culmination, the weakened 
and impoverished Soviet zone of Germany will inevitably be 
drawn into the stronger system. 

The Eisenhower-Dulles policy must be judged basically by 
what has been done to arrest the march toward a Soviet world. 
No policy, of course, could have wiped out the Communist 
threat, except possibly an atomic war, which would have been a 
suicidal venture. It is a major accomplishment to have tightened 
the bonds among free peoples resisting this menace, to have 
cleared up many conditions that were tending toward the chaos 
in which Communism takes root, and to have thwarted several 
conquests on the Communists' timetable. "The struggle of the 
ages," as the President calls it, is a long way from being over, but 
the rounds he has directed have substantially improved the 
position of the West. 
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At the same time the United States has won unquestioned 
leadership in the peace movement, while holding fast to the 
principles of justice and decency in foreign relations. Our leader- 
ship has been exercised without casting any shadow on the 
sovereignty or equality of our allies. Whatever may be the out- 
come of the dilemmas not yet resolved, these are accomplish- 
ments that are likely to be valued highly in the long sweep of 
history. 



Chapter 8 

AT THE SUMMIT 



Talk of a conference of the heads of state to improve rela- 
tions between the Western powers and Soviet Russia was heard 
intermittently during the first two years of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration. Behind it was the hope that top American, Russian, 
British, and French officials might arrest the drift toward war 
which so much concerned the peoples of all lands. In May, 1953, 
Prime Minister Churchill publicly suggested the desirability of 
a meeting "at the summit." President Eisenhower had previously 
indicated his willingness to talk about relaxing tensions at any 
time there was hope of accomplishment, but it was apparent 
that the spring of 1953 was not a propitious moment. 

Churchill renewed his suggestion in October, and long negoti- 
ations resulted in the fruitless Foreign Ministers Conference at 
Berlin in January and February, 1954. Moscow pressed hard for 
a Big Four conference in October and November of that year as 
a last-ditch maneuver to defeat the entrance of West Germany 
into the European defense system. The Western powers coolly 
laid all such proposals on the shelf until the defense treaties had 
been ratified. Thwarted in its efforts to split the Atlantic and 
European alliances, the Soviet Union suddenly softened its tone 
and seemed to seek an accommodation with the West. The 
accord on Austria in May, 1955, further sustained the hope that 
Moscow might be ready to do business. 

Meanwhile, sentiment in favor of a Big Four conference 
mounted in the free world. The French government committed 
itself to seek such a conference as part of its strategy in getting 
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the defense treaties ratified. Britain's election heightened the 
demand for a bold stroke in the direction of peace. In the United 
States, too, the conference idea had become what Justice Holmes 
used to call a "felt necessity of the time/ 9 A large section of the 
press favored it. On March 20, 1955, Senator George gave voice 
to an increasing congressional demand for such a meeting. 

Some kind of conference among the heads of state thus be- 
came inevitable. The Administration could not have resisted it 
without chilling the hopes of mankind. The President said in his 
March 23rd press conference that he was thinking favorably of a 
top-level meeting. The conditions he laid down were that the 
conference be preceded by a meeting of foreign ministers, that 
it should await ratification of the European defense treaties, that 
it should not be merely a propaganda forum, and that Commu- 
nist China and Germany should not be invited. "I have said 
time and again/' he declared, "there is no place on this earth 
to which I would not travel, there is no chore I would not under- 
take, if I had the faintest hope that, by so doing, I would pro- 
mote the general cause of world peace/' 

Eisenhower turned his back, however, upon the kind of meet- 
ing Churchill had in mind. Churchill had visualized private and 
informal talks with a few officials meeting in seclusion without 
an agenda. Remembering Yalta, the President had long since set 
his mind against any deals with Moscow. Nor was he willing to 
open the discussions to any and every subject that the Russians 
might wish to bring in. The conference ought to be limited to 
the chief causes of friction between Moscow and the West, he 
concluded, and it should concern itself with creating a new 
atmosphere rather than detailed negotiations or international 
horse trading. 

As plans for the conference began to take shape, the President 
also expressed fear that it might arouse hopes that could not be 
realized. In seeking new bases of understanding, the heads of 
state would talk about the unification of Germany, disarma- 
ment, and similar baffling problems, but they could not be ex- 
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pected in any circumstances to resolve such dilemmas. How, 
then, could they avoid the danger of creating illusions on one 
hand and the risk of a flat failure and worsened relations on the 
other? 

Dulles and the President explored this problem at length and 
concluded that extensive precautions would have to be taken 
to avoid misconceptions about the conference. The Secretary 
left for Paris on May 6th with the understanding that the invita- 
tion to be worked out with the British Foreign Secretary, Harold 
Macmillan, and the French Foreign Minister, Antoine Pinay, 
would make clear that the meeting would concern itself with 
methods of seeking agreement and with creating a new spirit of 
conciliation rather than with specific problems. Meanwhile, the 
President made a point of warning the world not to expect any 
miraculous solutions. 'There is no expectation on my part," he 
told his news conference on May llth, "that in a few hours, a 
few days, or a few weeks this world is going to be turned around; 
by no means, and I am not going, if I do go, under any such 
thought." 

When the invitation to the Soviet Union was issued on May 
10th, the exploratory nature of the first meeting was carefully 
spelled out. "We think," the Western powers wrote, "it would 
be fruitful to begin with a meeting of the Heads of Government, 
accompanied by their Foreign Ministers, for an exchange of 
views. In the limited time for which the Heads of Government 
could meet, they would not undertake to agree upon substantive 
answers to the major difficulties facing the world." Moscow 
accepted the invitation without objection. 

At Dullest request the President had given up his idea of a 
preliminary meeting of foreign ministers. When Dulles returned 
from Paris, both he and the President were a little more hopeful. 
The Secretary made a report on his trip by radio and television 
from the President's office, with the President acting as an- 
nouncer and questioner. Eisenhower's summary of the situation 
at that moment was: 
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In a word, we will stay strong and we will stay vigilant, but we're 
not going to extinguish the hope that a new dawn may be coming. 
Even if it rises, the sun rises very, very slowly. 

The temper of the country was demonstrated when the Senate 
defeated Senator McCarthy's effort to lay restrictions on the 
President at the conference by a vote of seventy-seven to four. 
Before leaving for the conference the President consulted with 
twenty-five top congressional leaders of both parties at break- 
fast. One senator remarked that seldom, if ever, had the country 
approached a great diplomatic test with so intimate a liaison 
between the White House and Congress. 

There was some haggling over the meeting place, the Russians 
preferring Vienna and the Western powers Lausanne. The 
United States proposed Geneva as a compromise, and this was 
accepted along with July 18th as the opening date. Final ar- 
rangements were worked out at the meeting of foreign ministers 
in San Francisco at the Tenth Commemorative Session of the 
United Nations. Extensive discussions among the three Western 
powers continued, with Dulles, Macmillan, and Pinay meeting 
in New York from June 13th to 17th. Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer of the Federal Republic of Germany also visited the 
President and Dulles for consultations on the reunification of 
Germany. Early in July a "working party" was set up in Paris 
to complete the preparations. 

Eisenhower left for the conference on July 15th with another 
warning that "we cannot settle the details of the many problems 
that afflict the world." The purpose of the conference, he said in 
his departing speech, "is to attempt ... to change the spirit 
that has characterized the intergovernmental relationships of the 
world during the past ten years/' With a conciliatory comment 
on Premier Bulganin's speech in Moscow and a request for 
prayers for the success of the conference, he left with the decla- 
ration: ". . . we shall extend the hand of friendship to all who 
will grasp it honestly and concede to us the same rights, the 
same understanding, the same freedom, that we accord to them." 
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In Geneva the President spent his first evening with Dulles 
reviewing the talks the Secretary had participated in at Paris. 
On Sunday, July 17th, the President invited Prime Minister 
Anthony Eden, Premier Edgar Faure, and the foreign ministers 
to his villa for a final review of the ideas to be presented. The 
following morning the conference opened at ten o'clock in the 
Palais des Nations, with a welcome by Dag Hammarskjold, 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, and with President 
Eisenhower presiding. 

The President set the tone of the conference in his opening 
statement. It was not a dramatic speech. The President outlined 
his hopes for the conference and reviewed the agenda. In addi- 
tion to unification of Germany, reduction of armaments, and 
improved communications, he asked for attention to interna- 
tional Communism and liberation of the Soviet satellites, know- 
ing that the Russians would not talk about those items. But the 
general tone of his remarks was friendly and conciliatory. 

"The American people/ 7 he said, "want to be friends with the 
Soviet peoples. There are no natural differences between our 
peoples or our nations. There are no territorial conflicts or com- 
mercial rivalries. Historically, our two countries have always 
been at peace/' There followed a plea for mutual respect and 
confidence so that all "curtains" between peoples, "whether of 
guns or laws or regulations, should begin to come down/' He 
concluded: 

Let me repeat, I trust that we are not here merely to catalogue our 
differences. We are not here to repeat the same dreary exercises that 
have characterized most of our negotiations of the past ten years. We 
are here in response to the peaceful aspirations of mankind to start 
the kind of discussion which will inject a new spirit into our diplo- 
macy; and to launch fresh negotiations under conditions of good 
augury. 

Premier Faure of France laid special emphasis on disarmament. 
Eden talked about a mutual security pact for Europe, demili- 
tarized zones, and the control of future German forces. Marshal 
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Nikolai A. Bulganin, who spoke for the Soviet Union despite 
the presence of Nikita S. Khrushchev, generally regarded as top 
man in Moscow, was pleased by the President's friendly gesture 
toward the Russian people. His interest centered in a European 
security system, the ultimate removal of foreign troops from 
European states, disarmament, and prohibition of atomic weap- 
ons. Rejecting the international Communism and satellite issues, 
he tried to draw into the conference the Formosa question and 
the aspiration of Communist China to be accepted in the 
United Nations. 

The President closed the first session on a hopeful note. In- 
deed, he slipped into a rhetorical expression of confidence in 
the solution of specific problems that he had theretofore care- 
fully avoided. "And finally," he said, "in such a spirit and in such 
an effort, I am sure that there will be much progress made to- 
ward the solution of substantive problems, which, after all, is 
what we are here for." 

In the July 19th session the President bore down heavily upon 
Soviet suspicions of the North Atlantic Alliance. In agreeing to 
drop the questions that neither side would discuss, he referred 
pointedly to "my friend, Marshal Bulganin." As he warmed to 
his theme that NATO is solely a defensive arrangement that 
endangers no one, he looked penetratingly into the eyes of 
Marshal Zhukov and said: "I would particularly like my friend, 
Marshal Zhukov, to listen carefully to what I have now to say. I 
have known him for a long time and he knows that, speaking as 
soldier to soldier, I have never uttered a single word that I did 
not believe to be true/' 

The President went on to say that he had returned to Europe 
as the head of the NATO forces on that continent because he 
believed it to be a true agency for peace. "Personally/' he de- 
clared in tones that carried a profound sense of conviction, "I 
have had enough of war and I would not have accepted that 
command had I conceived it to be an organization getting ready 
really to fight a war. . . . The United States is a fairly important 
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member of NATO, and I can assure you that under no circum- 
stances is the United States ever going to be a party to aggressive 
war against any nation/' 

When he talked about Germany, he was equally impressive. 
The military forces allowed Germany under the Paris treaties, he 
said, would not be complete within themselves. They would be 
intertwined with the forces of other Western nations, making it 
impossible for them to become a menace. "Let us draw Ger- 
many into such a position that she would not be a prey to a 
Hitler, a dissatisfied, unhappy nation suffering from an inferi- 
ority complex," he argued, "but one which could play a respect- 
able part in its own defense, but which could not gain the power 
to attack." 

In this moment of candor and openhearted sincerity, the gulf 
between the East and West seemed miraculously to shrink. Ob- 
viously moved, Bulganin thanked the President and said, "We 
believe you/ 7 At least for that one happy moment the two 
colossi looked across the abyss of potential atomic destruction 
and saw that peace was possible. 

The President's performance captivated the press and a world 
yearning for peace as well as the Russian delegates. The pre- 
viously hostile Le Monde in Paris commented that Eisenhower 
"has come forth as the type of chief that humanity needs today, 
a man with a sense of his responsibilities, who does not lose him- 
self in problems or technicalities but talks a language all men 
can understand." C. L. Sulzberger of the New York Times 
pointed to the President's "enormous talent for impressing 
others with the sincerity of his good will." "Simply by being him- 
self," wrote Stewart Alsop, "he has smashed into smithereens 
the deeply rooted image of America as inflexible and bent on 
war/' 

The impact of Eisenhower on the conference was not con- 
fined to the formal sessions. He captured the interest and un- 
derstanding of the millions watching the conference by shop- 
ping in Geneva, like any other tourist, for dolls and a toy air- 
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plane for his grandchildren. He personalized his good will by 
sending a wedding present to General Zhukov's daughter. Be- 
tween sessions he made a special point of conferring with all 
members of the Russian delegation, especially General Zhukov, 
with whom he had established friendly relations in the early 
days of the occupation of Berlin. The President and the gen- 
eral talked intimately of many things, one of their private con- 
ferences lasting two and a half hours. Zhukov spoke freely of his 
personal life, of the new Soviet policy of committee government, 
of Russian plans and aspirations, and what he referred to as the 
Soviet Union's deep desire for peace. The President took full 
advantage of the occasion to impress upon Zhukov that Amer- 
ican-Russian cooperation was possible, as the two generals had 
demonstrated for a time in Berlin, and that the predominant 
American interest was a peaceful and prosperous world. 

The complete naturalness of the President drew people to 
him. Instead of the war-mongering tool of Wall Street that 
Soviet propaganda had pictured him to be, Geneva saw him as 
a warmhearted and very human person who was intensely in- 
terested in people and their problems. His obvious sincerity, his 
amiability, and his conviction that ways to peace could be found 
were contagious. The idea that this man was plotting an im- 
perialistic war became suddenly ridiculous even in those quarters 
of the world where Moscow's lingo had been taken seriously. 
British Foreign Secretary Macmillan summed up the general 
reaction by saying, in a strangely un-British vernacular, "There 
ain't gonna be any war." 

The chief Russian interest was a European security pact. 
Bulganin made a special drive for his Treaty on Collective Se- 
curity in Europe in the fourth plenary meeting on July 20. It 
provided for consultation among the powers in case of an armed 
attack on any of them. An attack against one would be deemed 
an attack against all. Pending unification, both East and West 
Germany could be parties to the treaty with equal rights. Ul- 
timately the pact would, in the Russian view, take the place of 
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NATO, the Western European Union, and the Warsaw Pact 
between Russia and its satellites. 

The President was much concerned with the Soviet's unwill- 
ingness to link the pact with German unification. The division 
of Germany was itself, he said, a basic cause for unrest and in- 
security. "So I feel this is my conviction " he said, "that to 
start this so-called security pact with this Conference, making 
no move toward starting the machinery or means for the re- 
unifying of Germany, would appear to confirm instead of de- 
ploring that division, and, consequently, as we attack the broader 
question, which is of over-all security, it seems to me that we 
must . . . attack the problem of how do we get Germany back 
together/' Nevertheless the President continued to respect the 
Soviet position, and at one point declared that he had talked to 
all the members of the Soviet delegation and believed that "they 
are earnestly desirous of finding peace, as are we." 

He suggested that the foreign ministers be given a directive 
for a more detailed conference on the unification of Germany 
and the security of Europe. "I am sure/' he declared, "that all 
of us will agree to the importance of one thing. We must not 
leave this Conference without showing a determined, honest 
effort of all of us to approach peace in some way." 

In the course of his urgent appeal for action promoting the 
peace of Europe, the President said at one point that "any ad- 
vance should be made dependent upon nothing else whatso- 
ever." The press interpreted this as meaning that he would no 
longer insist on linking the unification of Germany with a Eu- 
ropean security pact. Eisenhower had no such intention, as was 
clear from his repeated assertion that, in his mind, the two were 
inseparable. He issued a statement to set the matter straight. 

On July 21st the conference turned to the limitation of arma- 
ment. The plan offered by the Soviet delegates was to cut the 
armed forces of the United States, Russia, and China to 1 or 1.5 
million men each, with 650,000 for Britain and France; as soon 
as this reduction could be 75 per cent accomplished, atomic and 
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hydrogen weapons would be abolished. The powers would sol- 
emnly pledge themselves not to use atomic weapons, and "effec- 
tive international control" would be established. In the absence 
of a trustworthy plan for inspection, the scheme was wholly 
visionary or propagandistic. 

Responding, the President said that the United States was 
eager to enter into a sound and reliable agreement for reduction 
of armaments. But "no sound and reliable agreement can be 
made/' he said, "unless it is completely covered by an inspection 
and reporting system adequate to support every portion of the 
agreement." This was the only feasible starting point. Then 
came his momentous proposal: 

Gentlemen, since I have been working on this memorandum to 
present to this Conference, I have been searching my heart and mind 
for something that I could say here that could convince everyone of 
the great sincerity of the United States in approaching this problem 
of disarmament. 

I should address myself for a moment principally to the Delegates 
from the Soviet Union, because our two great countries admittedly 
possess new and terrible weapons in quantities which do give rise in 
other parts of the world, or reciprocally, to the fears and dangers of 
surprise attack. 

I propose, therefore, that we take a practical step, that we begin an 
arrangement, very quickly, as between ourselves immediately. These 
steps would include: 

To give to each other a complete blueprint of our military estab- 
lishments, from beginning to end, from one end of our countries to 
the other; lay out the establishments and provide the blueprints to 
each other. 

Next, to provide within our countries facilities for aerial photogra- 
phy to the other country we to provide you . . . ample facilities for 
aerial reconnaissance, where you can make all the pictures you choose 
and take them to your own country to study, you to provide exactly 
the same facilities for us ... and by this step to convince the world 
that we are providing as between ourselves against the possibility of 
great surprise attack, thus lessening danger and relaxing tension. . . . 
what I propose, I assure you, would be but a beginning. . . . 
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The quest for peace is the statesman's most exacting duty. . . . 
Practical progress to lasting peace is his fondest hope. Yet in pursuit 
of his hope he must not betray the trust placed in him as guardian of 
the people's security. A sound peace with security, justice, well- 
being, and freedom for the people of the world can be achieved, 
but only by patiently and thoughtfully following a hard and sure and 
tested road. 

The delegates seemed stunned. As every eye was fastened on 
the speaker and every ear straining to hear his concluding 
words, a flash of lightning cut off the electric lights. "I didn't 
expect to blow out the lights," the President commented simply. 
That broke the tension. When the lights came on again, Pre- 
mier Faure arose and said: "If all the peoples of the world could 
have heard this great voice, they would have understood that 
July 21 marked the first great victory over skepticism." 

The speech caught the ears of peace-hungry peoples in every 
land. Some were inclined to regard the President's unprece- 
dented offer as primarily a propaganda gesture, but that view 
was undercut by his patent sincerity and his offer to accept the 
Russians' so-called alarm system along with his own plan. It is 
true that the President was thinking in terms of demonstrating 
the depth of the American desire for peace, but he was ready to 
give effect to the plan he offered. It was no mere gesture, but a 
far-reaching, practical step that would have made progressive 
disarmament possible. Moscow's refusal to match this Eisen- 
hower sacrifice for peace left at least nine-tenths of the responsi- 
bility for continuation of the arms race on Russian shoulders. 

The last subject on the agenda was "methods of normalizing 
and increasing" contracts between the East and West. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower asked for a freer exchange of ideas and goods 
and a lowering of barriers to travel for peaceful purposes. There 
seemed to be much agreement on these subjects, especially in 
regard to freer travel, but details were left to the meeting of 
foreign ministers, which, the conferees agreed, was to be held 
the following October. 

The only definite action of the conference was the adoption 
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of a directive to the foreign ministers of the four powers in- 
structing them to continue efforts to settle differences between 
the East and West at the October meeting. The foreign min- 
isters were specifically told to seek agreement on European 
security, reunification of Germany, arms limitation, and freer 
contacts. The delegates were unanimous in saying these prob- 
lems should be solved peacefully even though they remained 
miles apart in their approaches. 

Though the good manners, the conciliatory tone, and in some 
measure the hopefulness of the conference persisted through the 
final session on July 23rd, Bulganin's closing statement gave the 
delegates a chill He said in effect that the entrance of West 
Germany into the defense system of Western Europe had made 
the discussion of unification pointless. East Germany was a 
member of the so-called Warsaw Pact. Bulganin's point was 
that, with the separate parts of Germany adhering to different 
defense systems, talk of unification was unrealistic. 

The President refused to let the conference end on this nega- 
tive note, but said pointedly that his silence respecting Bul- 
ganin's statements should "not be interpreted as acquiescence 
on my part far from it." Then he went on to express his con- 
viction that, as a result of the conference, "the dangers of the 
overwhelming tragedy of modern war are less." He continued: 

I came to Geneva because I believe mankind longs for freedom 
from war and rumors of war. I came here because of my lasting faith 
in the decent instincts and good sense of the people who populate 
this world of ours. I shall return home tonight with these convictions 
unshaken, and with the prayer that the hope of mankind will one day 
be realized. . . . 

At this conference we have shown that we have a common purpose. 
We must now find the means of carrying it into effect. 

In his report to the people on his return to Washington the 
President was very guarded in his claims for the conference. In 
the press there was a good deal of talk about the summit dis- 
cussions having changed the course of history. But the President 
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warned: ". . . we must never be deluded into believing that 
one week of friendly, even fruitful, negotiation can wholly 
eliminate a problem arising out of the wide gulf that separates, 
so far, East and West" At the same time he put aside pessimism 
lest lack of faith itself defeat the purpose he was pursuing. 

Four points about the conference stood out in the President's 
mind. (1 ) It brought closer unity of purpose among the NATO 
powers. (2) It sharpened the general realization that "nuclear 
warfare, pursued to the ultimate, could be practically race 
suicide." (3) It proved that negotiations could be carried on 
without propaganda, threats, and invective. (4) It convinced 
the world that the United States would "go to any length con- 
sistent with our concepts of decency and justice and right to 
attain peace." 

It is difficult to quarrel with these conclusions. Events soon 
demonstrated that no specific issue between the East and West 
had so much as been softened up for solution. Yet the differ- 
ences seemed less disturbing than they had been before. Hav- 
ing been threshed out in face-to-face discussions, with a free flow 
of good will, they no longer seemed to be the stuff that ignites 
a war. Herein lies the great significance of the summit confer- 
ence. Men who know the awful reality of present-day weapons 
do not need to be reminded that this could mean the difference 
between life and death for hundreds of millions of people. 

The subsequent conference of foreign ministers in Geneva 
was a disappointment for the Administration but not a great 
surprise. In harmony with the "spirit of Geneva" the United 
States made elaborate preparations for the conference. Moscow 
had indicated that protection against any possible aggression by 
a resurgent Germany would be the price of German unification. 
Therefore Dulles went prepared to offer Russia full security. 
The United States would join with the Western European 
powers in a pledge to fight Germany if she should again attack 
the Soviet Union. Dulles feared that such a treaty might have 
rough sledding in the United States Senate, but he courageously 
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went ahead with it so as to leave Moscow no vestige of excuse 
for keeping Germany divided. 

Molotov continued to talk politely, but shied away from any 
serious discussion on Germany. When the Soviet foreign min- 
ister submitted his own security plan, Dulles pointed out that 
everything in it was already covered by the Western offer. Eu- 
ropean security was no longer an issue, except that the Western 
powers insisted on linking it with reunification of Germany, as 
the summit conference had agreed it should be. Molotov could 
hold his ground only by doggedly refusing to carry out the in- 
structions from the summit which Khrushchev and Bulganin 
had helped to write. 

Finally Molotov returned to Moscow, ostensibly to celebrate 
the anniversary of the October Revolution, and came back with 
what he called "better baggage/' The Soviet hierarchy had 
weighed the Western offer of security and concluded that the 
price was too high; they simply could not accept free elections 
in East Germany. That would mean, in all probability, the 
alignment of a free Germany with the West and the spread of 
unrest throughout the Soviet satellites. An unguarded remark 
by Molotov at a dinner for the delegates just after his return to 
Geneva was the tipoff. Under no circumstances would the So- 
viet risk loss of its satellites. Molotov was equally adamant 
against any concessions on disarmament and improvement of 
economic and cultural relations. So far as any agreement be- 
tween the East and West is concerned, the conference was a 
complete failure. But the willingness to disagree without threats 
or vituperation remained. 

Whether this policy of patience will ever result in agreement 
remains to be seen; but even without the settlement of any 
specific issues the Geneva conferences must be regarded as a net 
gain. They may have marked the end of the cold war. What 
follows appears to be more of a cold peace a peace without any 
real agreement and with very little trust between the parties, 
yet a situation less dangerous than aggressively pursued ideolog- 
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ical and economic warfare. This cold peace might be dangerous 
if it brought any relaxation of our vigilance or any weakening of 
our armed forces. But there is not the slightest indication that 
our defenses will be curtailed because of the tacit understanding 
that an atomic war cannot be permitted. 

Certainly Geneva immeasurably improved the standing of 
the United States in the eyes of the world. The military man in 
the White House emerged as the foremost peacemaker of his 
day. The events at Geneva brought many comments to the 
effect that Eisenhower had inherited the mantle of Churchill in 
regard to world leadership. At least in the European theater he 
went as far as any responsible statesman could go in trying to 
settle differences and bring about a genuine peace. 



Chapter 9 

MIDDLE COURSE IN DEFENSE 



Because of his military background, President Eisenhower 
was expected to make defense policy his specialty. Actually, he 
has given more time to foreign affairs than to the military. At 
no time has he reverted to the role of Chief of Staff of the Army 
or taken over the duties of the Secretary of Defense. Military 
policy is made primarily within the Defense Department. Nor 
is Defense a sacred cow within the Administration. The Pres- 
ident's impartiality in dealing with the various branches and 
agencies of the government is reflected in the facetious comment 
at the Pentagon, '"What we need is a good military man in the 
White House." 

A tip-off as to the President's attitude may be found in his 
appointment of a lieutenant colonel, a commander, and a major 
as his aides from the Army, Navy, and Air Force. Some of his 
predecessors have chosen top-ranking officers as aides and made 
them personal advisers on military policy. Ike has kept the top 
brass in the Pentagon, where they report through regular chan- 
nels. His chief contacts with the armed forces are through Sec- 
retary of Defense Wilson and Admiral Radford, chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Wilson meets with the President three 
times a week at the Cabinet meeting, in the National Security 
Council, and in a personal interview. He has the full confidence 
of the President, and the two work closely together in a spirit of 
give-and-take that makes for a sound relationship. Radford also 
commands high respect at the White House despite his tend- 
188 
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ency to react toward international incidents with less caution 
than the President employs. 

The first steps toward the determination of national defense 
policy are taken by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Their recom- 
mendations go to the Joint Secretaries, consisting of Wilson and 
Robert B. Anderson, Deputy Secretary of Defense, and the 
service secretaries. Many problems are also resolved in the 
Armed Forces Policy Council, consisting of the Joint Secretaries 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. This group meets once a week or 
oftener. When a major policy recommendation is worked out 
to the satisfaction of Secretary Wilson, he takes it to the Na- 
tional Security Council presided over by the President for final 
approval or for submission to Congress if legislation or new 
appropriations are required. 

The military policy followed by the Eisenhower Administration 
was necessarily built upon the foundations laid by Defense Sec- 
retaries George C. Marshall and Robert Lovett under President 
Truman, with some change of emphasis and direction. There 
was much talk about the "new look" in defense during the first 
Eisenhower years, but it was new only in part. As early as De- 
cember 9, 1950, General Marshall had outlined a policy of 
partial mobilization. Explaining his view to Congress, Marshall 
had said: "This is a raising up of the whole establishment to 
gain momentum from which we can open the throttle and go 
very quickly in any required direction. In my opinion and that 
of my associates the way to build up to full mobilization, if that 
eventually is necessary, is first to get this partial mobilization 
program straightened out and put on a very high level, you 
might say a high plateau, and do it as quickly, effectively and 
efficiently as possible/' This was the basic policy followed after 
the outbreak of aggression in Korea. 

During that period, however, the country's top military men 
kept their minds focused on a fixed date of maximum danger. 
They insisted that the build-up be aimed at meeting a potential 
thrust from the Communists during an imaginary year of crisis 
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then judged to be 1954. Marshall and Lovett never accepted 
that thesis; nor did Admiral Radford. Though Radford favored 
a powerful build-up of armed strength, he was more inclined 
than many others to throw the emphasis upon the long pull 
instead of trying to prepare for a special time of danger. This 
coincided with Eisenhower's thinking. 

The first step toward bringing about the "new look 7 ' was the 
appointment of a new defense "team." Marshall and Lovett had 
carried on with the organization built up by Secretaries James 
Forrestal and Louis Johnson, but Wilson thought he should 
start with a clean slate, and the President agreed. After reor- 
ganizing the Department on a functional basis and making 
places for the so-called vice presidents of defense, Wilson sur- 
rounded himself with about thirty men whom he could trust to 
run the four departments in business-like fashion. The new- 
broom philosophy also extended to the top military command. 
As Admiral Radford took over the chairmanship of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, General Matthew B. Ridgway became Chief of 
Staff of the Army, Admiral Robert B. Carney, chief of Naval 
Operations; and General Nathan F. Twining, Chief of Staff of 
the Air Force, These men resurveyed the whole defense prob- 
lem and reaffirmed the Marshall-Lovett policy of keeping the 
military establishment on a plateau of strength for a long pe- 
riod. The idea of a crisis date was completely abandoned. 

The President announced his new policy in April, 195 5. Our 
present and future policy, he said, "will not be tied to any 
magical critical year which then has to be 'stretched out' be- 
cause of production or economic problems, but will be based 
on the sounder theory that a very real danger not only exists this 
year, but may continue to exist for years to come; that our 
strength, which is already very real, must now be made stronger, 
not by inefficient starts and stops, but by steady and continuous 
improvement." To this Admiral Radford added in a speech to 
the National Press Club on December 14, 1953: "Under these 
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circumstances the concept of the New Look is the development 
of an armed posture which can be supported, year in and year 
out, on a long-term basis; not just one year nor two years but 
for ten years or even twenty years if necessary/ 7 

The acceptance of this modified approach to the problem of 
national defense was accompanied by a sharp cut in the military 
budget The new Administration trimmed $2,300,000,000 in ex- 
penditures and $5,247,000,000 in defense-spending authority 
from the Truman budget for fiscal 1954. This brought an outcry 
from some military men, congressmen, and a section of the 
press. General Hoyt S. Vandenberg, retiring Air Force Chief of 
Staff, declared that the policy would result in a "one-shot, sec- 
ond best air force." But Wilson emphatically denied this, and 
insisted that he was only cutting out "great extravagance and 
waste." 

The opposition fire was directed chiefly at the cutback in the 
Air Force goal from 143 wings to an "interim goal" of 120 
wings. Wilson promised, however, that, under the new program, 
the Air Force would greatly increase its combat effectiveness. 
What seemed to be a drastic cut was largely a withholding of 
funds in excess of what the Air Force could effectively spend 
during the year ahead. The repeated assertion of Administration 
spokesmen that they would give the country more defense for 
less money was much criticized, but it was not an idle claim. 
Elimination of the imaginary crisis date made it possible to 
smooth out schedules, to shift high-cost emergency production 
to a steady, routine output, and to slow down some operations 
that were out of line with the program as a whole. 

Looking backward, the wisdom of the "new look" policy is 
obvious. The so-called crisis year of 1954 passed with no major 
Communist attack, and 1955 brought a substantial improve- 
ment in international relations. At best the fixing of a time of 
maximum danger many months or several years in advance 
can be nothing more than a guess. The date selected is almost 
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certain to be wrong if for no other reason than the ability of the 
potential enemy to make it so. What the country has needed 
ever since the Second World War is a strong, sustained posture 
of defense that can be maintained indefinitely without upset- 
ting our economy or unduly straining our resources. In retro- 
spect, the trimming of our defense establishment to a $13,000,- 
000,000 level before the Korean War was a costly error. The 
subsequent build-up to correct that error was necessarily of an 
emergency character, but a prolonged emergency program would 
have compounded the original mistake. 

The chief question in regard to the Eisenhower military 
policy is not whether the maintenance of a defense plateau is 
the safest course but whether the plateau is high enough. Many 
citizens who have been alarmed by the inroads of Communist 
forces against once free peoples would like to see all three of 
the services stronger than they are. Others who recognize the 
unmeasurable power that the United States could unleash in 
case of atomic war are nevertheless worried about our capacity 
to cope with local wars or "brushfires" resulting from Commu- 
nist aggression in isolated parts of the world. They say that 
American armed strength is puny compared to American com- 
mitments to resist aggression in Europe and Asia. Consequently, 
they fear that the Administration has gone too far in cutting ex- 
penditures and leveling off the* defense plateau. 

In trying to throw some light on these difficult issues we must 
start with the fact that any military policy involves risks. The 
risks of overexpansion may not be as apparent as the risks of too 
little and too late, but they are none the less real. In this age of 
rapid evolution in the nature and types of weapons, equipment 
soon becomes obsolete. A nation can easily bankrupt itself try- 
ing to keep on hand vast quantities of the latest weapons. Too 
large a build-up in anticipation of needs that may not arise could 
thus leave a country with outmoded weapons or with a jaded 
people and an overstrained economy at a time when its greatest 
strength is needed. That is why military men say that it is a 
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mistake to be fully prepared for any war. Instead, they prefer 
to be well advanced on the upgrade of preparation when a war 
breaks out. 

Nor is it possible for a great power, which is cooperating with 
many other powers in an antiaggression policy, to keep on hand 
military strength equal to all its commitments. Any nation that 
tried to do so would build up such a gigantic military machine 
that it would itself become a potential menace to the peace. We 
should then have one power dominating the world by its ever 
apparent military might. The mere existence of such a power 
would be an invitation to all other peoples to combine against 
it. Thus the net result would probably be less security rather 
than more. 

The United States, with its great potential resources, is in 
somewhat the position of the banking system, which lends five 
or six times the amount of its reserves, relying on the sound as- 
sumption that not all depositors will draw out their accounts 
at the same time. Similarly the United States must assume that 
not all the countries which it has guaranteed against aggression 
will need help at the same time. If they should, of course, the 
world would be at war. It is never feasible for a people to main- 
tain in peacetime all the military strength they will need in case 
of a general war. 

The problem becomes, therefore, one of balancing risks and 
of attaining a reasonable degree of security that can be in- 
definitely maintained. Does the Eisenhower policy meet this 
test? There is, of course, no warranted measuring rod for de- 
termining the adequacy of a defense program. At the present 
time one basic purpose of our defense establishment is to deter 
the Soviet Union, Communist China, and their satellites from 
aggression. How much strength is needed for this purpose? Ob- 
viously the answer lies in Moscow and Peiping. Obviously, too, 
it changes from month to month with the fortunes of the Rus- 
sian and Chinese Communist regimes and their disposition to- 
ward the rest of the world. In these circumstances there are no 
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absolutes to which our defense system can be tied. The question 
of adequacy is a matter of judgment based on a vast number of 
intangible and unmeasurable factors. 

There are, however, many indications that the present policy 
is adequately serving its major purpose of forestalling any attack 
upon the United States. Moscow and Peiping know that we 
could respond to any surprise assault with devastating conse- 
quences. Considering our industrial resources as well as our im- 
mediate striking power, it would be suicidal for any nation to 
follow a course that would lead to full-scale war. This fact has 
undoubtedly influenced the curtailment of belligerency on the 
part of the Soviet Union since tibe American build-up became a 
reality. 

It is well to remember also that American might may look 
very different from the vantage point of Moscow or Peiping 
than it does here at home. On this side of the water we tend to 
emphasize the contrast between our 1,027,000-man Army or- 
ganized into 18 divisions and Russia's 75 divisions with an 
estimated 4,000,000 to 4,500,000 men. But numbers count for 
little in modern war. The military experts say that one Amer- 
ican division is equal to six Russian divisions. Sometimes our 
Air Force is compared unfavorably to Russia's. The Soviet has 
thousands more combat planes than we have, and, as this is 
written, Russia is reported to be producing more combat planes 
than this country is turning out Her jet fighters outnumber 
ours, but the Soviet is far behind in light jet bombers. American 
military men are confident that our Air Force could hurt the 
U.S.S.R. far more than its Air Force could hurt us. 

One other factor that looms large in any realistic appraisal of 
our position is our defense partnership with Great Britain, 
France, Western Germany, Italy, Japan, and thirty-seven other 
countries. Our defensive alliances are undoubtedly the strongest 
that any nation has ever had. They line tip most of the big 
industrial nations of the world in a phalanx of resistance to 
Communist aggression. By virtue of these alliances the United 
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States has access to a series of military bases almost surrounding 
the Soviet Union. Russia has no comparable bases in Canada, 
Mexico, South America, Bermuda, or Cuba. This great ad- 
vantage on the American side is of much concern to the Rus- 
sians, as their frequent denunciation of bases on foreign soil 
indicates. 

One other item that must be given appropriate weight is the 
United States* naval strength. The Navy's sixteen carriers, all 
of which will soon be equipped with jet planes, add a powerful 
array of floating bases to the land bases from which the Soviet 
Union may be bombed if the Kremlin should go on the war- 
path. Russia has no carriers, although she has developed a sub- 
marine fleet that would be a grave menace to our carriers in any 
big war. The Navy is fully alert to this danger, however, and 
would be prepared to launch a powerful counteroffensive against 
the Russian "subs." 

Our long-range bombers capable of inflicting wholesale death 
by hydrogen bombs upon the Soviet Union, our bases, our car- 
riers, and our industrial strength are deterrents of the first magni- 
tude. These formidable instruments of security should not be 
minimized when fears are expressed about Soviet manpower. 
Though our defense system could be improved in many respects, 
it appears to be the best in the world. It affords our people a 
reasonable degree of safety in an era when absolute security is 
unattainable. 

It is true that the United States is less prepared to cope with 
"brushfires" than with a major conflagration. Strong emphasis 
has been laid upon atomic weapons, artillery as well as bombs, 
because these are virtually certain to be the main reliance in any 
major war. No moral scruples against the use of atomic weapons 
can change this ugly fact. Consequently, the Administration 
has given first consideration to this greater danger, and sec- 
ondary consideration to the lesser danger of local wars in which 
atomic weapons would probably not be used. Surely this is a 
realistic policy. However desirable it may be to halt minor acts 
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of aggression wherever they may occur, the United States must 
necessarily look first to its own protection against a surprise at- 
tack designed to cripple or annihilate a large part of the nation. 
Any regime which failed to provide adequate defense against this 
kind of assault would be open to the severest censure. 

No one should suppose, moreover, that our capacity to deal 
with local acts of aggression is meager. The military personnel 
level for 1956 was placed at 2,850,000. This is a reduction of 20 
per cent from the peak reached during the Korean War, but it 
is almost twice the size of the military establishment the United 
States was maintaining at the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. In 
this connection also we must remember that numbers are de- 
ceiving. Men in the armed forces are now better trained than 
they were in the pre-Korea days; they are more nearly prepared 
for actual combat. The mobility of our forces has also been 
greatly improved, and the striking power of the Air Force, using 
only conventional weapons, has been enormously enhanced. 

When the United States accepted the challenge in Korea, the 
Navy had only six carriers compared to sixteen now. All the 
planes flying from carriers were then propeller types; now car- 
riers are being rapidly equipped with jets. At that time we had 
no facilities devoted to the production of war supplies. Now we 
have a huge industry turning out military goods, with capacity 
for quick expansion. American forces in Korea were often 
plagued by shortages of ammunition; now large stockpiles of 
ammunition have been built up. Experts who have been in the 
Defense Department for many years say that our strength in 
conventional weapons, without any reliance upon atom splitting, 
is four or five times what it was at the outbreak of the Korean 
War. 

This is not a picture of weakness in conventional weapons. If 
the United States should find it necessary to move against an 
aggressor in some remote corner of the world, we could do so 
with far less risk than Korea involved. Our alliances also are 
stronger, and our allies are better prepared to share the burden 
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of resisting aggression than they were in the Korean War. A 
larger army would, of course, enhance our position as the leading 
enforcer of peace; but the present level of military strength gives 
no warrant for pessimism as to preventing or putting out the 
so-called brushfires that may be deemed a threat to our security 
or to world peace. 

It is true that the Army has been substantially reduced in 
numbers since the end of the Korean War. In June, 1953, it had 
1,533,815 men. The strength contemplated in June, 1956, is 
1,025,000 men. By contrast, the Air Force is scheduled to have 
about the same number of men in 1956 as it had in 1953, and 
the portion of defense funds going into air strength has sub- 
stantially increased. This is not surprising, however, in view of 
the reduced demand for troops in Korea and the general em- 
phasis upon air power in every defense system. 

The requirements of an adequate national defense change 
from month to month, and defense planning and equipment 
must necessarily change with them. The Defense Department 
makes a practice of resurveying the world situation every six 
months and of adjusting its plans in accord with its findings. In 
mid-1955, for example, it ordered a 35 per cent speed-up in the 
production of long-range B-52 bombers after disclosures that 
Russia had formations of somewhat similar planes. Flexibility 
is the key to security in the world of today, and the trend is to- 
ward more and more emphasis on speed and fire power for 
fighters, and speed and range and bomb-carrying capacity for 
bombers. It is difficult to quarrel with the conclusion that a 
mighty Air Force is more important to our national defense at 
this time than a large standing Army would be. 

In place of a huge standing Army, the Administration has 
moved resolutely to develop an effective military reserve. The 
ideas that shaped the new reserve system came chiefly from a 
special Committee on Manpower Resources named by Arthur 
S. Flemming, Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization, in 
August, 1953. It was headed by Lawrence A. Appley, president 
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of the American Management Association. The President agreed 
with the finding of the Appley Committee on the pressing need 
to strengthen our reserve forces, and ordered all the federal 
agencies concerned to cooperate in working out a new military 
reserve program. On January 14, 1955, the President sent a 
message to Congress strongly urging the creation of a new re- 
serve system, as well as extension of the draft and pay increases 
amounting to $942,000,000 for military personnel to improve 
morale and efficiency. 

Congress passed a military pay-raise bill in March, 1955, carry- 
ing about $200,000,000 less than the President had asked. A few 
weeks later the reserves bill ran into serious trouble when the 
House adopted an amendment by Representative Adam Clayton 
Powell, Jr., one of the three Negroes in Congress, forbidding the 
assignment of reservists to National Guard or other reserve units 
organized on a segregation basis. When Representative Carl 
Vinson, chairman of the Armed Forces Committee, failed in 
an effort to eliminate both the Powell amendment and the 
offensive language in the bill at which it was aimed, congres- 
sional leaders assumed the reserves bill was dead. 

The President took advantage of a civil defense test, Opera- 
tion Alert 1955, to sound a powerful appeal for the bill from the 
underground emergency Pentagon. A sound reserve program 
must be enacted, he declared, for the "security and safety of the 
United States and its 165,000,000 people/' The effect was to 
stimulate new action on Capitol Hill. A compromise bill was 
adopted by the House, and, after long debate, the Senate passed 
a different version. Assistant Secretary of Defense Carter L. 
Burgess did yeoman service in smoothing out objectionable 
features of the bill. As finally passed, however, it was a disap- 
pointment to the Administration in several particulars. The 
President signed it with an appeal that its defects be corrected in 
the next session of Congress. 

The Act provides for a Ready Reserve of 2,900,000 men. Men 
inducted into the armed forces after the measure became effec- 
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tive are under compulsion to continue training for four years 
after their regular service has been completed. To make the 
Reserve attractive to men already in active service a system of 
incentives was provided. The plan to take a quota of young men 
into the Reserve after three to six months of training survived 
congressional scrutiny. The chief deficiency lay in the unequal 
incentives offered and in its failure to give the National Guard 
assurance of a steady flow of trained personnel. 

Another project of enormous importance is construction of 
the "Sage" warning system against surprise attack. In 1954 the 
United States set up a Continental Air Defense Command 
composed of elements from all the services. With the aid of a 
colossal warning system and with the full collaboration of Can- 
ada, this command has established rings of defense against 
enemy aircraft It will be on the alert on an around-the-clock 
basis. Approximately 25,000 new telephone circuits are being 
built to make this warning system as automatic as possible. 
Warning stations are being connected with numerous posts and 
centers from which fighter planes, antiaircraft fire, and guided 
missiles would be directed at any attacking aircraft. 

In case of a sneak thrust at the United States, the Air Force 
and antiaircraft batteries in the defense rings will thus have 
a much better chance of bringing down the invaders before 
they can unload their destruction upon our factories, defense 
establishments, and cities. Civilians will have more time to reach 
places of safety. Perhaps more important is the deterring effect 
of the warning system upon any enemy that may be tempted 
to strike in the dark in the hope of achieving a knockout blow. 
As a surprise attack is less likely to succeed, it is less likely to 
be attempted. 

Of great importance also is the Department's rocket program. 
The ultimate in destruction visualized by military men lies in 
the use of giant missiles capable of spanning the seas and de- 
positing hydrogen-bomb warheads on an enemy several thou- 
sand miles away. The Army now has big ballistic missiles of 
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relatively short range that are far more efficient and deadly than 
the V-2 with which the Germans bombarded London in 1945, 
and work on an intercontinental ballistic missile has been 
greatly stepped up since Russia has been reported to be making 
rapid strides in this field. The future of the world may depend 
upon who wins this race. 

One has only to read the report of the Hoover Commission 
to see that various weaknesses in the Defense Department re- 
main uncorrected. The commission recommended the creation 
of a civilian-managed agency reporting to the Secretary of De- 
fense to administer common supply and service activities. It 
called for a clearer division of functions between the civilian 
and military segments of the Department and for more emphasis 
on modern planning and management. Nevertheless, the De- 
partment has given the country a reasonable measure of defense 
the best we have ever had in peacetime at substantially 
lower costs. 

Sometimes critics have asserted that an adequate defense 
has been sacrificed for the sake of balancing the budget that 
the defense agencies have been forced to cut their patterns to 
an arbitrarily limited amount of cloth the Treasury and Budget 
Bureau have been willing to supply. But this is more political 
propaganda than fact. Of course, the Administration has sought 
to balance the budget unsuccessfully up to fiscal 1956. But 
that objective has not been the determining factor in fixing 
the level of defense expenditures. The President and other of- 
ficials have repeatedly said that their military programs are 
shaped by the judgment of the armed forces, the top civilian 
defense officials, and the National Security Council as to what 
a proper defense of the United States requires. Security is the 
first concern and economy second. In 1955 when the fiscal 
authorities were turning on the heat for reduced expenditures 
so as to bring the budget into balance during the last fiscal year 
before the 1956 election, Secretary Wilson said bluntly that the 
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Department had done all it could safely do to reduce expendi- 
tures. Military spending was increased instead of being cut. 

It is a mark of President Eisenhower's breadth of vision that 
he has brought a civilian point of view to bear upon the country's 
security problem. History may prove that the calculated risk 
his Administration has taken in limiting the country's military 
build-up was ill advised. At present, however, it appears far 
more likely that his judgment will be confirmed by time that 
the defensive strength obtained from a military budget of roughly 
$35,000,000,000 a year was adequate for our national safety 
without causing undue alarm as to the United States' intentions. 

Certainly the policy of sustained strength over a long period 
is eminently sound. The feast-and-famine fluctuations imposed 
on our military establishment for a century and a half would be 
utterly out of keeping with the present world situation. Cer- 
tainly also it is wise, in a period of limited mobilization, to rely 
upon expansible production lines as well as military goods and 
equipment actually on hand. The ultimate strength of the 
United States lies in its industrial capacity, its sound economy, 
and the general satisfaction of the people with their way of life. 
When a plateau of strength has been attained, it is good defense 
policy to weigh the requirements of a sound economy and 
civilian demands along with the need for planes, tanks, air- 
planes, warships, and fighting men. This is the course the Eisen- 
hower Administration has followed. It is a middle course that 
does not satisfy the extremists but gives the thoughtful citizen a 
healthy confidence in the future. 



Chapter 10 

WORKING WITH CONGRESS 



President Eisenhower's way with Congress has puzzled 
many of his friends and foes alike. It shows him to be a different 
kind of President than they had anticipated. When his name 
was first associated with the Presidency, the most frequent crit- 
icism raised against him was that he was a professional soldier. 
Would not a brass hat unlearned in the ways of politics slip 
automatically into the role of a martinet or dictator? How 
could a man accustomed only to giving commands be expected 
to get along with Congress? In brief, there was fear that the 
former five-star General would not have the finesse to direct 
our complicated and neatly balanced political system. 

After he had been in office for a few months, many of the 
President's critics took a very different line. Flying to the op- 
posite pole, they assailed him for not providing strong and 
dynamic leadership. They aired ominous regrets because he did 
not openly fight the reactionaries and isolationists. He did not 
try to *1}oss" Congress. When Congress rejected important items 
in his legislative program, he did not rant or threaten to "purge" 
it. Nor did he reach out into the shadowy zones of the Con- 
stitution for new and questionable powers to carry out his 
mandate from the people. Did this not mean that he was a 
weak President? Some of his critics became more disturbed over 
what they called his timidity and lack of initiative than they had 
previously been over the possibility of dictation from a "military 
mind/' 
Actually, the "weak President" thesis is as wide of the mark 
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as was the opposite extreme. In his working relations with 
Congress, Eisenhower has proved to be neither a Warren 
Harding nor a Franklin Roosevelt. It is more accurate to put 
him down as a smooth-working executive and supersalesnian; 
for, while his methods are neither spectacular nor aggressive, it 
is doubtful whether any President has ever worked harder for his 
legislative program than has Dwight Eisenhower. And the im- 
pact he has made upon Congress is in some aspects unique. 

The President's attitude toward Congress is based on a high 
respect for its function as the chief legislative organ of the 
Government. Along with the Founding Fathers, he believes 
that Congress should have the last word in national policy- 
making. But he also recognizes that in these days the people look 
to the President to initiate policies that will truly reflect the 
national interest Furthermore, he knows that the unwieldy 
House of Representatives, with its 435 members, and the un- 
disciplined Senate, with its 96 members, must have strong 
guidance if the policies recommended by the White House are 
to be translated into law. As he rejects any coercion of Congress 
on grounds of principle, his only practical course is to win the 
confidence and cooperation of Congress. Conversion of skeptical, 
indifferent, or hostile legislators to the Eisenhower program thus 
became one of his foremost undertakings. 

The quiet nature of the Eisenhower courtship should deceive 
no one. From the beginning he assumed the responsibility of 
formulating a legislative program and of getting it through 
Congress. And in the process he built up what is probably the 
most powerful White House lobby ever assembled. His prefer- 
ence for partnership over bossism does not reflect the slightest 
belittlement of his legislative role. It means only that Eisen- 
hower insists on using his own methods methods which put 
no strain on democratic theory and which in the end may 
prove more effective than the traditional war of words between 
the White House and Capitol Hill 

IB some respects Eisenhower's approach to Congress has been 
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similar to that of Woodrow Wilson during Wilson's first term, 
when he was primarily concerned with domestic affairs. The 
"Schoolmaster President" assumed it to be his constitutional 
right and duty to guide the legislative process. In this endeavor 
he sought conscientiously to encourage friendly relations be- 
tween the executive and legislative branches. 

In addressing the Sixty-third Congress, he declared that he 
was glad to have that opportunity of verifying "the impression 
that the President of the United States is a person, not a mere 
department of the government hailing Congress from some iso- 
lated island of jealous power, sending messages, and not speak- 
ing naturally and with his own voice, that he is a human being 
trying to cooperate with other human beings in a common 
service/ 7 

This amicable gesture is more suggestive of Eisenhower than 
of Wilson himself; for Wilson, despite his statesmanship, was 
a rather formal intellectual who failed to take full advantage 
of his opportunities to cultivate a feeling of fellowship with 
members of Congress. In his later years he permitted himself 
to be caught in a tragic deadlock with the "little group of 
willful men" who held the balance of power in the Senate. 
Eisenhower, by contrast, is a warm and affable personality who 
is more adept in the art of wooing congressmen. While he may 
sometime be driven to open hostility with Congress, up to 
this point he has applied the Wilsonian theory of a working 
partnership between the legislative and executive branches with 
a flexibility and a feeling for human relations that Wilson did 
not possess. 

Before we examine in detail the President's technique in deal- 
ing with Congress, let us see how the Administration's legislative 
program is formulated. Many ideas behind the bills sponsored 
by the White House came directly from the 1952 Republican 
platform. Others originated with the President, members of 
his Cabinet, the White House staff, bureau and agency chiefs, 
and members of Congress. The major Departments, from 
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State to Health, Education, and Welfare, are a prolific source 
of legislative suggestions. An idea emerging from any of these 
agencies is certain to be sifted, analyzed, and picked over 
thoroughly before it is discussed at a Cabinet meeting. At any 
stage in this process assistance may be asked of the legislative 
experts of the Budget Bureau, and the finished product must be 
submitted to the Bureau for determination of whether it can 
be harmonized with the President's program. 

Before a measure obtains a secure place on the Adminis- 
tration's agenda, it must also be discussed with Republican 
leaders of the House and Senate. This practice has not always 
been followed in the past. Leaders on Capitol Hill have some- 
times learned first from the press of momentous legislative 
plans hatched in the White House. Probably the most notorious 
surprise of this sort was Franklin D. Roosevelt's court-packing 
bill. Drafted in complete secrecy, its contents were communi- 
cated to congressional leaders only a few minutes before it was 
announced to the press. The Senate killed the bill despite all 
the pressure the President could bring to bear just after an over- 
whelming victory at the polls. 

No such end run on the legislative field is possible under 
the Eisenhower system. Every major proposal that he offers 
Congress is thoroughly discussed with legislative leaders before 
his recommendations go to the Hill Thus an Administration 
bill is almost certain to start its legislative journey with the 
distinct advantage of endorsement by some of the leaders in 
Congress. 

Of course, this system sometimes requires the President to 
compromise with men who do not see eye to eye with him. But 
that is an inevitable part of the legislative system in any repre- 
sentative government. We could not have laws imposed by 
the White House over the objections of elected legislators 
without a tragic breakdown in our democratic system. Allowance 
must be made for the fact that the White House is not always 
right any more than Congress is. The President's duty is to 
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work unceasingly for the policies that he believes to be for the 
best interests of the country and then to accept the ultimate 
decisions of Congress. To be sure, he can sometimes use his 
veto power to good effect, but such rejection of the work of 
Congress cannot be overdone without straining his relations 
with men whose support he constantly needs. 

After a legislative policy has cleared the Cabinet (or the 
Security Council) and the President's legislative conference, 
he publicly asks Congress to enact it, either through his State 
of the Union address at the beginning of a congressional session 
or through a special message. Then begins a struggle to translate 
leadership decisions into finished legislation. 

The President follows the progress of Administration bills 
through his Tuesday-morning conferences with legislative lead- 
ers. Present at these conferences are Vice President Nixon, 
Senate Minority Leader William F. Knowland, Senator Styles 
Bridges, chairman of the Minority Policy Committee; Senator 
Eugene D. Millikin, and Senator Leverett Saltonstall, the 
minority whip. From the House side there are Minority Leader 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr., and Representatives Charles A. Halleck, 
Leslie C. Arends (the minority whip), and Leo E. Allen. Some- 
times chairmen of standing legislative committees and members 
of the Cabinet are added to the group when bills or problems 
within their jurisdiction are under discussion. The regular at- 
tendants from the White House staff include Sherman Adams, 
General Persons, Earle D. Chesney, I. Jack Martin, Gerald 
D. Morgan, and Homer H. Gruenther. 

The President also holds occasional conferences with bipar- 
tisan groups consisting of the majority and minority leaders 
and the chairmen of various committees. A conference of this 
sort precedes each legislative session as a means of acquainting 
key men in Congress with the President's program. Other bi- 
partisan gatherings at the White House are usually concerned 
with foreign affairs, military policy, or appropriations areas in 
which partisan considerations play a minor part. The bipartisan 
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sessions acquired additional importance after the Democrats 
won control of Congress in 1954, but the techniques used by 
the President remained essentially the same. He continued to 
work primarily with the Republican leaders but also to consult 
top Democratic legislators as reasonable men interested in their 
country's welfare. 

These White House conferences are always informal. Some- 
times they begin with small talk or an amusing story by the 
President or some other member of the group. But they quickly 
turn to the business at hand and seldom stray from the agenda 
prepared in advance by General Persons. Usually there are re- 
ports from Halleck and Knowland as to the status of important 
measures in the House and Senate. A free exchange of views is 
invited. The discussion of major legislative issues sometimes be- 
comes intense, but it is never heated. The conference becomes 
a sort of forum in which everyone has a chance to unburden 
himself in an orderly fashion. 

The President presides with an easy rein and unflagging 
good humor. Knowing the value of advice from many different 
sources, he is a patient listener. When he speaks, it is with a 
fine blend of modesty and authority. If one of his brain children 
is on the dissecting table, he is likely to warm up to his theme 
in short order, and no one is left with the slightest doubt as 
to what his wishes are. Yet he never puts a legislative leader 
on the spot; he never says that the bill under discussion must go 
through or else. He is politician enough to know that some 
things cannot be done, at least not in a hurry. His pleas for 
action attain a high degree of persuasiveness, but he refuses to 
risk a breakdown in his good relations with Congress by de- 
manding the impossible or by coercing congressional leaders 
against their final judgment. 

In 1954 the President was most eager to sign a bill giving 
statehood to Hawaii. Aside from redeeming his campaign pledge 
to the people of that Territory, he was convinced that Hawaii 
was ready for statehood and that the United States had much 
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to gain in its world relations by thus recognizing a self-governing 
territory 2,500 miles out in the Pacific Ocean. Again and again 
the President focused attention on this bill in his conferences 
with the congressional leaders. But the measure was caught in 
a legislative log jam because the Senate had added statehood 
for Alaska to the Hawaiian statehood bill passed by the House. 
When his urgings were unavailing, Eisenhower decided not to 
risk a desperate struggle over statehood at a time when various 
other parts of his legislative program might have been en- 
dangered. 

Similarly the President was keenly disappointed in 1954 by the 
failure of his health-reinsurance bill, his bid for increased postal 
rates, and the measure to permit the use of wiretap evidence in 
cases affecting the national security. These defeats had to be 
balanced, however, against the striking volume of Administration 
bills that did win the approval of the Eighty-third Congress. 
On the whole, Congress had proved to be remarkably co- 
operative, and the President showed good judgment in not 
burning his bridges to Capitol Hill in an impatient effort to 
demand what the legislature was not willing to give, 

In his first legislative conferences the President relied heavily 
upon Senator Taft. The candid, outspoken, and industrious 
senator from Ohio sometimes appeared to hold Congress in 
the hollow of his hand. His long experience in the Senate, 
his detailed knowledge of legislative methods and policies, and 
his high standing among his colleagues stood out in contrast 
to the limited know-how of the President in this sphere. A 
lesser man than Eisenhower might have feared Taff s strength, 
especially in view of their hot fight for the presidential nomi- 
nation only a few months earlier. But the President was deter- 
mined to make Taft a useful colleague. He welcomed the 
Ohioan with genuine cordiality, and full confidence was soon 
established between them. 

Taft responded heartily to the President's overtures because, 
as he often said, he found him to be a "man of good will/* By 
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this he meant that the President had demonstrated sincerity in 
his devotion to the best interests of the country, that he was 
constructive in his outlook and cooperative in his methods. In 
the early days of their association together Taft also expressed 
admiration for Eisenhower's quick grasp of facts, his clear mem- 
ory of essentials, and his broad knowledge of public issues. The 
feeling of mutual admiration between them soon ripened into 
friendship that went far beyond the amenities required by their 
official positions. 

Taft became an occasional visitor at the White House in the 
late afternoons when he could drop in for a friendly chat 
without any formal appointment. The Tafts gave a reception 
for Mrs. Eisenhower at their home in Georgetown. It was a 
homey affair for a relatively small group. The President dropped 
in and left no doubt about his affection for Bob and Martha 
Taft. Later he invited Taft to visit him at Augusta on one of 
his golf holidays a clear indication that he was fond of the 
big Ohioan as an individual. It was while Taft was at Augusta 
that he detected the first symptoms of the cancer that was so 
soon to end his career. 

The death of Majority Leader Taft in July, 1953, was a severe 
blow to the Administration. Taft had hand-picked Senator 
Knowland as his successor, and the Senate confirmed that judg- 
ment by electing Knowland to the majority leadership. It was 
dear to everyone, however, that he did not command Taffs 
prestige, and the Washington atmosphere was full of wailings 
to the effect that Fate had deprived the Administration of its 
one chance to get its program through Congress. Without the 
guiding hand of Mr. Taft, Congress would gallop off in pursuit 
of its own diffuse aims, and the Administration would be left 
helpless a weak voice crying in the political wilderness. 

It is interesting to note in passing that these forebodings were 
wholly lacking in substance. The loss of Taft was indeed a Re- 
publican tragedy, but the President from the beginning had 
relied upon a legislative team to carry his measures through 
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Congress. With Taft out of the picture, there was a closing 
of ranks and perhaps a realization that extraordinary efforts 
would be necessary. The result was that the second session of the 
Eighty-third Congress, coming after Taft's death, was far more 
successful than the first, in which he had served as majority 
leader. This was not because any strong man arose at the Capitol 
to fill Taffs shoes, but because of the skill with which the 
President managed his relations with Congress. 

At one time it appeared that Daniel A. Reed, then chairman 
of the most powerful committee in the House (Ways and 
Means), might splinter the meager Republican majority. Con- 
servative, aged, and stubborn, Reed insisted on going his way 
on both tariff and tax legislation. When the President asked for 
a six-month extension of the excess-profits tax in 1953, Reed 
stood like a Rock of Gibraltar in opposition. Eisenhower in- 
vited the disgruntled upstate New Yorker to the White House 
in June and discussed lie need for the tax in a friendly fashion. 
Reed seemed to waver a little, but still refused to let the Ways 
and Means Committee vote on continuing the tax. 

Without publicly spanking Mr. Reed, the White House in- 
dnced the Rules Committee to bypass Ways and Means and 
seek a showdown on the excess-profits bill on the floor. At last 
Reed gave way and let the measure go to a vote, which promptly 
led to its enactment. No doubt the New Yorker was very ir- 
ritated at the time, but the continued good will of the Presi- 
dent, along with his firmness, prevented any irreconcilable split. 
Some weeks later Reed was asked to introduce the Admin- 
istration's Social Security bill. By the end of the Eighty-third 
Congress, Reed had become a valued and faithful member of 
"the team/* and the President wrote him a warm letter of 
thanks for his "splendid cooperation." 

Eisenhower insisted on dealing with all members of Congress, 
not as legislators or as Republican or Democratic politicians, but 
as human beings. He wanted to know them and to be able to 
talk out complicated problems face to face. For this reason he 
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invited every one of the 531 members of Congress to lunch or 
dinner in relatively small groups at the White House. Even 
for some of the old-timers it was the first meal they had ever 
eaten with a President of the United States. At these get- 
acquainted sessions Eisenhower avoided talking shop, except 
when questions about his program were raised by his visitors. 
His cordiality flowed out in generous measure to everyone, 
without the slightest regard for political differences. The result 
was to metamorphose the President in the eyes of the average 
congressman from a distant, arbitrary, superbureaucrat into a 
warmhearted human being with an infectious smile and a sense 
of dedication to his job. 

Let no one suppose, however, that an extensive legislative 
program can be translated into law by slapping congressmen 
on the back, remembering their first names, and exchanging 
small talk across a luncheon table. The President's good-will 
gestures are only the warm-up. Far more important is the elab- 
orate organization of official lobbyists who never let Congress 
forget what the Administration is trying to do. 

At the head of this carefully chosen battalion of bill pushers 
is General Persons, who won high honors as Eisenhower's con- 
tact man with Congress when the latter was Chief of Staff and 
when he was the NATO commander in Europe. It is General 
Persons's job to keep the legislative program moving toward 
enactment, and he does it with system and precision that are 
uncommon even at the White House. 

When the Cabinet first discussed way and means of getting 
Administration bills through Congress, Persons was asked to 
outline his views. He punctuated his suggestions by turning 
to the President and reminding him of what they had done 
when he, Eisenhower, was Chief of Staff. "You remember," 
he said, "that we briefed every member of the committee when 
an important issue arose that we never let a proposition hit 
them cold." 

"Do you mean/' the President came back with a good-natured 
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gleam in his eye, "that I've got to give you another medal?" 
Under Persons's system, each Administration bill is listed on 
a huge chart, and its progress is followed in detail until it 
becomes law or is rejected. Bills lying dormant or otherwise in 
trouble are marked by red flags on the charts. In this way no 
measure is lost in the shuffle, and pressure is applied when- 
ever and wherever it seems to be needed. 

Every Saturday morning General Persons and his staff meet 
with the legislative representatives of the numerous federal 
agencies. They survey the progress charts and devise ways and 
means of dislodging bills that have been tagged with red flags. 
The bill pushers lay their troubles before their chief. Persons 
in turn coaches them on how to win friends and influence people 
on Capitol Hill. "Know your subject/' he tells them. "Be 
prepared to explain it backward and forward, inside and outside. 
Be frank with your congressmen and win their confidence so 
that our long-run as well as our short-run relations with them 
will be sound." 

The bill pushers work with committees as well as with in- 
dividual legislators, both Democrats and Republicans. Their job 
is to get the bills sponsored by their agencies adopted. If they 
fail to produce results, the White House staff itself goes into 
action. General Persons, Gruenther or some other member of 
the staff will tell the congressman or senator who is dragging 
his feet that "the President wants" the bill in question to be 
passed. If this is ineffective, the President himself may get into 
the act, either by telephone or through personal conferences 
at the White House. Cabinet members also take a hand. When 
the tax bill almost came to grief in the House, Secretary Hum- 
phrey decided to take no chances on the Senate. He entertained 
ninety-three of the ninety-six Senators at lunch and briefed them 
on the details of the bill, with the result that it sailed through 
with no difficulty. It was largely a question of acquainting leg- 
islators with the meaning of a lengthy and complicated bill they 
did not have time to read. 
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Patronage and presidential favors form a backdrop for this 
Administration lobbying. Eisenhower does not trade federal 
jobs for the votes of legislators. But in distributing patronage 
he is always aware of who is fighting his battles on the Hill. 
If the names of rival candidates with similar qualifications are 
sent to the White House by an enthusiastic supporter and an 
off-the-reservation senator, there is little doubt as to who will 
get the job. 

The changes that took place in the President's leadership 
techniques during his second and third years in the White 
House are often exaggerated; they amount to nothing more than 
a natural evolutionary process. The President improved his 
methods as he became more familiar with his job, as any 
skillful executive does in any position, but his basic concept 
of how the Presidency should be managed remained the same 
as it was on Inauguration Day. 

In the spring of 1953 Eisenhower's program was still in an 
embryonic stage. He did not have an answer to every question. 
By 1954 the program had taken shape; he then knew more 
precisely what he was fighting for, and this was reflected in 
greater self-confidence. In his first dealings with Congress, he 
was especially eager to establish friendly relations. This was 
imperative for any newcomer in politics whose party had only 
scant majorities in both the Senate and House. Coming fresh 
from military life, Eisenhower could not have begun by laying 
down the law to Congress without provoking revolts that would 
have involved his Administration in quick and certain disaster. 
At that time, moreover, he was not sure whom he could trust, 
and he insisted on giving every Republican a chance to "join 
the team." 

As it later became evident that a few sensation mongers 
were determined to pursue their hobbies even at the expense 
of disrupting the Eisenhower program, the President's attitude 
toward them stiffened. Still, he refused to indulge in any petty 
in-fighting, and he continued to use the cooperative approach 
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with all legislators who would reciprocate. It might be said that 
he added shock absorbers to the Administration car when the 
going became rough, but he certainly did not abandon it for 
a new model. 

When a Democratic Congress was elected in 1954, the Presi- 
dent easily adjusted to the new situation. In the campaign he 
had conjured up visions of a "cold war" between the White 
House and Capitol Hill if a Democratic majority should be 
elected, but after the contest was over he admitted that this 
was an exaggeration, and subsequent events proved it to have 
been a great exaggeration. When the new Democratic Congress 
assembled, he exuded only friendliness and good will. The di- 
vision of legislative and executive power between the two 
parties, he said in addressing Congress, put both of them on 
trial. His conciliatory gestures set the tone of the 1955 session. 
Majority Leader Lyndon B. Johnson of the Senate and Speaker 
Sam Rayburn of the House refused to indulge in obstruction 
for mere partisan purposes, and the session jaunted along with 
astonishingly little friction. In some instances, as in the passage 
of the Tariff Act, the President obtained legislation he could 
not have wrung from a Republican Congress. 

Whether Eisenhower's methods will survive his tenure in the 
White House will depend on many factors not now foreseeable. 
But it is evident that he has brought to the Presidency an 
effective technique that is peculiarly well adapted to our system 
of divided legislative and executive powers. The congressional 
"team" with which he works constitutes a legislative cabinet 
in everything but name and formal organization. His dealings 
with Congress are probably closer to the reforms that political 
scientists have been preaching than those of any other President. 

There is, of course, no precise yardstick for measuring presi- 
dential success in the legislative field. But some rough indicators 
may serve to sharpen general impressions. At the end of the 
1953 session the Congressional Quarterly reported that the Presi- 
dent's program had won in seventy-four of eighty-three tests. 
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In fifty-seven of these tests he had needed and received Demo- 
cratic help. When the 1954 session adjourned, the Adminis- 
tration prepared a list showing that fifty-four of the sixty-four 
measures it sponsored had been enacted. 

"We didn't always make home runs/' the President said in 
a sort of victory speech at Denver, "but we did have fifty-four 
hits. Some of them aren't quite what we wanted. Now, that, 
after all, is a batting average of .830. And any baseball fan will 
tell you that's pretty good going in any league." 

One of the President's critics insisted that he had overlooked 
some of his times at bat and that he had scored several "foul 
balls" as hits. However, the Congressional Quarterly gave him 
a box score of .659, with 276 proposals submitted to the two 
sessions of the Eighty-third Congress and 182 approved. Cer- 
tainly that is an impressive record, considering the importance 
of some of the measures. In the first session of the Eighty-fourth 
Congress about half of the 165 items in the President's various 
messages were approved, although he had outlined a two-year 
program in his 1955 message. Whatever the final box score 
may be, the efficacy of the Eisenhower technique appears to 
be well established. 



Chapter 11 

THE DOMESTIC PROGRAM 



President Eisenhower's domestic program evolved from the 
play of national necessity upon his middle-of-the-road philos- 
ophy. Much of it was inevitably built on foundations that 
Roosevelt and Truman had laid. In this era of big government 
no Administration could suddenly reverse the social and eco- 
nomic policies of its predecessor without plunging the country 
into chaos. It is greatly to Eisenhower's credit that he did not 
try such an experiment. 

In his second State of the Union message the President 
described his broad objectives in these words: "First, to protect 
the freedom of our people; second, to maintain a strong, grow- 
ing economy; third, to concern ourselves with the human prob- 
lems of the individual citizen." Later on, in trying to compress 
his political philosophy into a single capsule, he often said that 
in its dealings with individual human beings the policy of his 
Administration was to be liberal and understanding; in its deal- 
ings with the national economy budgets, taxes, money its 
policy was to be conservative. James Reston made, perhaps, 
the best summary of what the Eisenhower regime stands for 
when he wrote in the New York Times Magazine that "it has 
put honor before peace, peace before solvency, and prosperity 
before any doctrinaire concept of economics/' 

One of the President's first aims, as was amply evident in the 
1952 campaign, was to infuse new tone and character into 
governmental work. After twenty years of one-party control, 
laxity and corruption had infiltrated many federal agencies! 

216 
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Eisenhower was determined to tighten the reins, to bring in a 
new sense of efficiency, to oust the corruptionists, and in gen- 
eral to revitalize government. A great deal of energy was devoted 
to this objective. 

The Administration also made the reduction of Government 
expenditures a first order of business. When Eisenhower took 
over the reins, the national debt had climbed to more than 
$265,000,000,000. The deficit for the fiscal year then running 
had been officially estimated at $5,900,000,000; the new budget 
that President Truman had bequeathed to his successor planned 
expenditures $9,900,000,000 in excess of income. Eisenhower felt 
that to continue such a policy, without any compelling national 
necessity, would be to flirt with ruin. At the end of three years 
the President was able to report that the cost of Government 
had been trimmed $14,000,000,000, and taxes had been re- 
duced by $7,400,000,000, which is equivalent to about $180 for 
every American family. 

Behind this fiscal retrenchment was a policy of stabilizing 
the national economy. While Eisenhower quickly abolished 
needless wartime controls, he had pledged himself to use the 
powers of his office to save the country from any threat of 
depression. This did not mean perpetual deficit financing, the 
expansion of government enterprise, or deliberate stoking of the 
fires of inflation. What it did comprehend was tax adjustments so 
as to remove impediments to job-creating enterprises, reduction 
of farm price supports that were contributing to mountainous 
surpluses of staple crops, expansion of the Social Security system, 
stimulation of foreign trade, encouragement of home build- 
ing, and protection of the rights of labor to organize and bargain 
collectively. The aim was to keep the national economy in a 
healthy state of steady growth, to curb the abuses of private 
enterprise without throttling its initiative, and to help the 
people raise their standard of living without dominating their 
lives. The impact of these policies upon our national economy 
will be the subject of Chapter 12. 
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Without turning back the clock, the President likewise sought 
to arrest the concentration of power in the Federal Government. 
A confirmed federalist, he believes in maintaining a division 
of functions between the central Government and the states 
in fact as well as in theory. One of the first of his numerous study 
commissions was put to work on federal-state relations with 
the object of buttressing the control of the states over local 
affairs. Since the commission made its report, the President 
has used its findings to underpin basic political values as well 
as to relieve his Administration of various headaches. 

In January, 1953, these taproot ideas were a long way from 
being shaped into a legislative program. In some instances ex- 
tensive research had to be done to test the soundness of ten- 
tative conclusions and to work out details of policy. That is 
why the President set up so many study groups, such as the 
Randall and Hoover commissions, in his first year. He was 
not trying to evade any issue or postpone embarrassing decisions. 
Rather, he was trying to prepare the ground thoroughly before 
sowing the seed. 

The first Eisenhower measure to clear Congress was a re- 
organization bill giving him the same authority President Tru- 
man had had to recast executive agencies in the interests of 
efficiency and economy. Under this legislation, Eisenhower 
created the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
by his Reorganization Plan No. 1. It gave new standing and 
prestige to what had been known as the Federal Security Agency, 
including the Social Security system, the Public Health Service, 
and the Office of Education. In addition, it gave the Secretary 
of H.E.W., then Mrs. Oveta Gulp Hobby, a full-fledged Cabinet 
seat instead of guest privileges. 

There followed a series of organizational changes which 
straightened out lines of authority, linked together similar func- 
tions, abolished useless agencies, and created some new offices. 
The Department of Agriculture was subjected to a long-overdue 
metamorphosis which centralized authority in the Secretary, 
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gave him new assistants, and simplified its operations by means 
of decentralization. A furor was raised over the abolition of 
the regional offices of the Soil Conservation Service, but this 
soon subsided when it became apparent that that agency was 
rendering better service than before. 

The President set up a new Office of Defense Mobilization 
to take over the work of the National Security Resources Board 
and the Munitions Board. Some important changes were made 
in the Department of Justice. The Export-Import Bank was 
placed under a managing director in place of its board of di- 
rectors. The Secretary of Defense was given six new assistant 
secretaries to buttress civilian control over the military; the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff were made advisory to the Secretary of Defense; 
and a direct line of command was established from the Secretary 
of Defense through the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force to the top military officers of each service. The Foreign 
Operations Administration was created with Harold Stassen at 
the head to bring together the administration of several foreign- 
aid programs. The International Information Administration 
was remolded into the United States Information Agency, which 
was divorced from the State Department but left subject to 
policy guidance by the Secretary of State. The President's 
Council of Economic Advisers was also reconstituted. Several 
other agencies were stripped down to essentials, and a new 
commission headed by former President Herbert Hoover was 
set up to study the elimination of useless functions and ap- 
pendages. Some of the Hoover Commission's proposals are con- 
troversial, but many others have been adopted, and if a ma- 
jority of them are accepted they will constitute the most thor- 
ough overhauling of governmental machinery ever undertaken 
in this country. 

In the sphere of natural resources the Administration's fore- 
most policy decisions were to join Canada in the construction 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway, to restore to the states control over 
the submerged lands within their historic boundaries, to seek 
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authority for construction of the huge Upper Colorado River 
project, and to allow private enterprise to develop Hell's Canyon. 
Five of President Eisenhower's predecessors had advocated con- 
struction of the seaway, but this did not induce him to take it 
on faith. First, he asked the National Security Council whether 
the project was important from the viewpoint of national de- 
fense. The answer was Yes. The council also urged that the 
project be constructed jointly by the United States and Canada. 

The question was then taken up by a special Cabinet com- 
mittee, which concluded that the project would be self-liquidat- 
ing in fifty years and that the United States should limit its 
participation to the construction of canals in the International 
Rapids Section. New York State was to develop the United 
States' share of the power that the project would make possible. 
Eisenhower then threw his influence behind the project in a 
wholehearted fashion. Canada's Prime Minister Louis S. St. 
Laurent visited the President in May, 1953, and stressed the 
determination of Canada to build the seaway alone if necessary. 
Here was the most powerful argument at the Administration's 
command. The thought of Canada maintaining full control 
over this great artery of commerce, linking the heart of America 
to the Atlantic Ocean by water, finally whipped Congress into 
submission. The President signed the bill in a happy mood on 
May 13, 1954, in the presence of congressional leaders and the 
Canadian ambassador, fully aware of the fact that he was launch- 
ing one of the greatest cooperative ventures ever undertaken 
by two neighboring powers. 

The Submerged Lands Act of 1953 was a direct outgrowth 
of a plank in the Republican platform of 1952 urging restoration 
to the states of offshore lands and resources which the Supreme 
Court had assigned to federal control. But Eisenhower had ex- 
pressed a similar view in 1948 four years before he entered 
politics. In part his feeling stemmed from his dislike for central- 
ization of power in the Federal Government. But more im- 
portant was his conviction that fairness demanded return to the 
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states of resources which they had long held without challenge. 

Until the late 1930's no one seemed to question the right of 
the states to exploit underseas land extending to the traditional 
three-mile limit. The Supreme Court had said as early as 1845: 
"The shores of navigable waters, and the soils under them, were 
not granted by the Constitution to the United States, but were 
reserved to the States respectively." Most of the law seemed to 
point in this direction. Beginning in 1937, however, there was 
agitation for the granting of federal oil and gas leases on the 
submerged offshore lands, and Congress, fearing that Secretary 
of the Interior Harold L. Ickes might accede to these demands, 
passed a resolution in 1946 quieting title to those lands in the 
states. President Truman vetoed it. 

The following year the Supreme Court ruled, in the original 
case of United States vs. California, that the Federal Govern- 
ment rather than the state had paramount rights in and power 
over the three-mile belt along the California coast. In the course 
of the majority opinion by Justice Hugo L. Black, however, the 
court conceded that it had many times in the past "used lan- 
guage strong enough to indicate that the Court then believed 
that the States . . . owned soils under all navigable waters 
within their territorial jurisdiction, whether inland or not/' 
This seemed to be an admission that the Court was changing 
the rules that had stood for more than a century. In 1950 the 
Court applied the reasoning of the California case to submerged 
lands off the coasts of Texas and Louisiana, with a vote of only 
4 to 3 in the Texas case. 

Whatever may have been the merits of these decisions from 
the viewpoint of the national interest, they produced a backwash 
of bitterness in the states thus deprived of a part of their herit- 
age. The Eighty-second Congress attempted to reverse the 
Court, but this bill also encountered a veto. 

In turning away from the Truman policy, President Eisen- 
hower did not yield to all the demands of the coastal states. 
Texas and Louisiana had passed statutes extending their bound- 
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aries twenty-four miles out into the Gulf of Mexico, and had 
granted leases on this submerged land. Texas later extended her 
boundary to the outer edge of the continental shelf. Here in- 
deed was an attempted "grab/' but it got no support either from 
the White House or from Congress. 

The restoration bill passed in 1953 recognizes state ownership 
of only those submerged lands within the historical boundaries 
of the states. Precisely where those boundaries are will have to 
be determined in the courts, except that in no event may they 
extend more than three miles into the Atlantic or the Pacific 
oceans or more than 10 x /2 miles into the Gulf. 

In a second measure Congress asserted exclusive jurisdiction 
and control of the Federal Government over the vast seabed 
and subsoil of the outer continental shelf beyond the historic 
boundaries of the states. Of course, it could claim neither abso- 
lute ownership nor sovereignty over this land beneath the open 
sea, but it properly took control over the exploitation of these 
resources for the benefit of the entire nation. According to the 
Geological Survey, the outer continental shelf off Louisiana and 
Texas comprises 52,600 square miles of which about one-tenth 
is expected to go to the states. The states' share of this 
submerged land contains estimated potential reserves of 
1,450,000,000 barrels of oil and 7,250,000,000 M.C.F. of gas, 
while in the federal share potential reserves total 11,550,000,000 
barrels of oil and 57,750,000,000 M.C.F. of gas. In other words, 
only about 12 per cent of the estimated potential reserves in 
the Gulf went to Louisiana and Texas and 88 per cent to the 
Federal Government. California obtained more than half of the 
estimated potential reserves off her coastline, but the submerged 
wealth there is small compared to that of the Gulf. 

Instead of giving away the resources of the continental shelf, 
Congress restored to the states only a small part of this area 
(their historic share) and brought the remainder under secure 
federal control It was a reasonable settlement, and in March, 
1954, the Supreme Court refused to permit Rhode Island and 
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Alabama to challenge the validity of the congressional measure. 

In some respects the greatest achievement of the Eighty-third 
Congress was the Agricultural Act of 1954. It initiated a belated 
adjustment of farm policy to peacetime requirements. During 
the war and the ensuing period of economic recovery, the Gov- 
eminent had encouraged maximum production on American 
farms to offset a world shortage of food. Price supports at 90 per 
cent of parity on basic crops had induced farmers to plant and 
reap with little concern about marketing their produce. The 
result was that mountainous surpluses piled up, prices dropped, 
and farm income slid to lower levels despite federal subsidies. 
During the last two years of the Truman Administration the 
parity ratio dropped nineteen points. Farmers who had been 
able to buy a tractor for 800 bushels of corn in 1947 found that 
it took 1 7 300 bushels in 1952. Agriculture was thus in a tight 
squeeze before the Eisenhower regime took over. Congress was 
well aware of the situation, but it lacked the courage to strike 
at root causes by reducing the price supports that were stimu- 
lating the excess production. 

Eisenhower came into power with a strong conviction that 
something would have to be done and that a long-range peace- 
time farm program should be worked out. The details were left 
to Secretary Benson and his aides, with the understanding that 
they would consult practical farmers, farm organizations, com- 
modity specialists, processors, and legislators. More than sixty 
survey groups were organized, enlisting the services of 500 emi- 
nent farm leaders. Especially outstanding among these con- 
sultants was the bipartisan and broadly representative National 
Agricultural Advisory Commission, which spent a year studying 
the problem. 

Meanwhile, the Administration used all the powers at its com- 
mand to relieve farm distress resulting from falling prices and 
drought. Acreage allotments and marketing quotas were invoked 
on wheat, com, and cotton. To counteract the drastic break in 
beef prices the Department of Agriculture bought large quanti- 
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ties of lower-grade beef. The Country Gentleman concluded 
that the Administration had used all the tools at its disposal "to 
their limit ... in meeting the troubled farm situation/' 

The President sent his long-range recommendations to Con- 
gress on January 11, 1954. They constituted a bold policy. In- 
stead of cajoling the farmer with high price supports, which 
would have meant drastic federal control over production, he 
asked for flexible supports from 75 to 90 per cent of parity so 
that production could ultimately be brought into balance with 
market demands. Such supports had been authorized by the 
1949 act, but had never been permitted to take effect. 

The message was coolly received on Capitol Hill. The House 
Agriculture Committee revolted against flexible price supports, 
which were the heart of the bill, by a vote of twenty-one to eight. 
The Senate Committee later followed suit by a vote of nine 
to six The wiseacres predicted that Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson would be the first member of the Cabinet to resign. A 
major defeat for the Administration seemed to be shaping up. 
Then the impact of the Eisenhower-Benson logic began to be 
felt, and the bill was rewritten and passed almost as the Presi- 
dent wanted it 

One provision of the Act set aside $2,500,000,000 worth of 
commodities held by the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
prevent depression of prices. These stored products, such as 
wheat, cotton, and butter, may be disposed of only for foreign 
relief, stockpiling, development of new markets, student lunches, 
and similar noncommercial uses. Rigid price supports at 90 per 
cent of parity gave way to flexible supports ranging from 82V2 
to 90 per cent of parity in 1955 and from 75 to 90 per cent 
thereafter. In addition, parity itself was modernized so that it 
reflects the relationship between the prices farmers pay and the 
prices they receive for their produce in the most recent ten-year 
period instead of the remote past. 

An incentive program to increase the production of wool was 
included; increased authority was given to move dairy products 
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into consumption; control of diverted acres was authorized; the 
price-support policy was knit together with the payment of soil 
conservation benefits, and agricultural attaches in foreign coun- 
tries were shifted from the State Department to the Agriculture 
Department to intensify efforts to find new world markets for 
farm products. 

The Eisenhower-Benson policy did not arrest the downward 
slide of farm prices. By the end of 1955 the economic plight of 
the farmer had convinced the Administration as well as its critics 
that additional legislation was needed. The President included 
in his 1956 message to Congress a supplementary program built 
around the "soil bank" idea the renting of surplus acres for 
conversion into pasture or woodlots. But this is no retreat from 
the basic principle laid down in 1954 that the Government 
would withdraw from the subsidization of surpluses. 

Because of the decline in farm income, the Government con- 
tinued to pay enormous sums in farm benefits $962,000,000 in 
1954. Unable to devise a painless formula for the contraction 
of our agricultural plant to peacetime proportions, the U.SJD.A. 
has been alert to the need for cushioning the painful postwar 
adjustment through which farmers are passing. From the historic 
point of view farmers may well feel fortunate that, for the first 
time, they have not suffered a severe depression as the aftermath 
of war. Their status in our economy is only a little less favorable 
than it has been in other peacetime years of full employment 
during the last three decades. Farmers are certainly far from 
being happy over their situation, but there are many indications 
that they now recognize the perils of blindly subsidizing sur- 
pluses. 

Eisenhower's preference for the middle of the road is nowhere 
more evident than in the social-welfare measures he sponsored. 
While socialism and governmental control over the lives of the 
people are repugnant to him, he has persistently sought to use 
governmental power to improve health, housing, education, and 
social security, and to raise the standard of living. "In a modem 
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industrial society/' he said in his second State of the Union 
message, ''banishment of destitution and cushioning the shock 
of personal disaster on the individual are proper concerns of all 
levels of government, including the federal government/' 

The Housing Act of 1954 is a good illustration of how the 
President often uses his position in the middle of the road to 
cover both the right and left tracks. On one hand, he asked 
Congress to encourage the building of rental properties and to 
make home ownership easier for families who could afford to 
buy a house; on the other hand, he sought more low-rent public 
housing for slum dwellers. 

For the home buyer, the new law cut in half the down pay- 
ment on a $12,000 new house under Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration mortgage insurance. By lengthening the period of mort- 
gage insurance to thirty years, monthly installments were also 
reduced. The purchase of existing houses was similarly made 
easier. In the construction of low-cost multifamily projects the 
FHA was authorized to insure mortgages for private builders 
up to 90 per cent of the value of the project. The Administration 
went as far as it appeared safe to go in liberalizing the insured- 
mortgage system. The result was a powerful stimulus to the home- 
building industry, which helped to turn the tide of recession back 
toward recovery. 

Building on the Truman slum reclamation policy, Eisenhower 
added new wrinkles of considerable importance. It was apparent 
that urban redevelopment can be undertaken in only a small 
portion of the areas where filth, disease, and despair are corroding 
human values. Meanwhile, decay creeps into other neighbor- 
hoods that could be saved by timely planning and rehabilitation. 
For the first time the Housing Act of 1954 extended federal help 
to these neighborhoods struggling to keep out of the slum cate- 
gory. 

As in the case of slum clearance, however, the local com- 
munity itself must take the initiative. Once it has protected a 
declining neighborhood with zoning regulations and well en- 
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forced housing standards, the FHA can insure loans for renova- 
tion of existing houses or the construction of new ones in that 
area on terms as liberal as those granted elsewhere. This mar- 
riage of the FHA to the "urban renewal" movement will obvi- 
ously have to be safeguarded. With proper controls, however, it 
should give new impetus to the struggle against urban blight 
by enlisting the help of private industry and finance. 

The President also asked for authority to build 140,000 pub- 
licly owned dwellings over a period of four years to relieve the 
plight of low-income families who cannot afford to pay com- 
mercial rents. The Eighty-third Congress trimmed this down to 
35,000 units for one year, and imposed severe restraints. To the 
President's request for a two-year program, with 35,000 units a 
year, the Eighty-fourth Congress responded with authority for 
45,000 units in one year. 

In asking Congress to liberalize the Social Security system, 
Eisenhower had two basic aims: first, to bring more people under 
this protective umbrella, and, second, to increase the amount of 
the benefits paid in keeping with the higher living standards 
and the lower value of money. The Eighty-third Congress fussed 
and fumed a good deal over this request, but in the end it 
adopted the most far-reaching amendments since the Social 
Security system was created in the mid 1930's a measure which 
the President said he was "very happy to sign/' 

By this act ten million farm operators and employees, state 
and local government workers, domestics, ministers, and others 
were brought under the Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Pro- 
gram. All retired workers under the system were given an in- 
crease of at least $5.00 a month, the maximum increase for a 
single person being $13.50 a month, and for a retired worker 
with a family, $31.25. The maximum wage base from which the 
amount of benefit checks is determined was increased from 
$3,600 to $4,200, which will mean somewhat higher payments 
to many participants who retire in the future. Various inequities 
were eliminated. For example, the new law requires that years 
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of low earnings because of unemployment, sickness, or other 
causes (up to a total of four or five years) must be eliminated 
in computing OASI benefit checks. Similarly, it preserves the 
benefit rights of regularly covered workers who become totally 
disabled for long periods. The irritating restrictions as to how 
much a retired person could earn without losing his OASI pay- 
ments were also relaxed. Under the old law a retired person lost 
his benefits if he earned more than $75 a month as a wage earner 
or more than $900 a year in self-employment before he passed 
his seventy-fifth birthday. Now earnings in retirement are lim- 
ited to $1,200 a year for all participants, with a cut-off on this 
restriction at the age of seventy-two. While these amendments 
of 1954 brought no revolutionary changes, they effected substan- 
tial improvements. 

The unemployment insurance bill signed by the President on 
September 1, 1954, gave four million additional workers and 
their families protection against the loss of their jobs. More than 
half of these were civilian employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment Most of the others were employees of small firms brought 
into the system by extending the Act to all employers hiring 
four or more workers. Formerly only the employers of eight or 
more workers had been included. In signing the bill the Presi- 
dent expressed the hope that the states would complete the 
liberalization of the dual unemployment-insurance system. Specifi- 
cally, he suggested that state and local government employees 
be brought in, and that state laws be amended to provide higher 
unemployment benefits over longer maximum periods. 

Eisenhower was especially emphatic in pleading for the re- 
habilitation of disabled persons, and Congress generously re- 
sponded. Up to 1954 the federal-state vocational rehabilitation 
system was returning 60,000 persons a year to productive jobs, 
but other workers were being disabled at the rate of 250,000 a 
year. 'We are losing ground," the President said, "at a distress- 
ing irate." The army of disabled awaiting rehabilitation had 
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grown to two million. "Considerations of both humanity and 
national self-interest/' the President added, "demand that steps 
be taken now to improve the situation." His request for a yearly 
step-up in the program so that the country would be rehabili- 
tating 200,000 disabled persons a year by 1959 was fully author- 
ized by Congress. 

Another measure of much interest to workingmen was the 
increase in the minimum wage. The President had recommended 
a boost from 75 to 90 cents an hour, and Congress raised this to 
$1 an hour. 

The President's health program was less successful. While 
the Eighty-third Congress liked his adamant stand against com- 
pulsory health insurance, it was not ready to accept his proposed 
substitute. In his special message to Congress on January 18, 
1954, he outlined his views as follows: 

We must, therefore, take further action on the problems of dis- 
tribution of medical facilities and the cost of medical care, but we 
must be careful and farsighted in the action that we take. Freedom, 
consent, and individual responsibility are fundamental to our system. 
In the field of medical care, this means that the traditional relation- 
ship of the physician and his patient, and the right of the individual 
to elect freely the manner of his care in illness, must be preserved. 

In adhering to this principle, and rejecting the socialization of 
medicine, we can still confidently commit ourselves to certain national 
health goals. 

One such goal is that the means for achieving good health should 
be accessible to all. 

He asked (1) that the research activities of the Public Health 
Service be strengthened; (2) that the patchwork of formulas for 
giving grants-in-aid to the states be simplified and improved so 
as to give the states more freedom in using health funds; (3) 
that aid for the construction of public and voluntary nonprofit 
hospitals be continued; (4) that similar aid be granted for nurs- 
ing and convalescent homes, rehabilitation centers, clinics for 
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ambulatory patients, and special hospitals for treatment of the 
chronically ill; (5) that Congress match state funds to pay for 
surveys of state and local needs. 

The most novel part of the President's plan called for the 
establishment of "a limited Federal reinsurance service to en- 
courage private and non-profit health insurance organizations to 
offer broader health protection to more families/' The bill would 
have set up a $25,000,000 reinsurance fund on which cooperating 
insurance groups could have drawn to meet abnormal losses 
from catastrophic illnesses and new ventures in the health- 
insurance field. It would have been a modest experiment per- 
haps too modest. But some House members thought they de- 
tected a smell of socialism about it; others complained that it 
did not go far enough. Together, these groups supplied far more 
than enough votes to kill the bill. 

The President showed more anger over this than over any 
other setback his program encountered. "The people who voted 
against the bill/' he said, u just don't understand what are the 
facts of American life. ... I don't consider that anyone lost 
yesterday, except the American people/' When the Eighty- 
fourth Congress assembled, he renewed his appeal for his health 
program. Congress responded with federal aid for research in 
regard to mental health and air pollution and with funds to buy 
Salk vaccine for needy children, but it completely ignored the 
health-reinsurance plan. Its negative attitude led to a restudy 
of the whole problem by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, but no substitute for the health-reinsurance plan 
was included in the President's 1956 recommendations. 

The Administration contributed to its own defeat on the 
proposed amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act. While most of 
the amendments recommended by the President were moderate 
and limited in scope, he threw in an unfortunate request that 
the National Labor Relations Board hold elections among em- 
ployees before the calling of any strike. Similar provisions had 
proved annoying and futile in the past. The reasonable criticism 
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directed at this suggestion made it more difficult to get agree- 
ment on the others. Though the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare dropped the strike-vote proposal, it dis- 
agreed on other items and infuriated the Democrats by refusing 
to consider any of their amendments. Republican Senator Barry 
Goldwater, of Arizona, further muddied the water by sponsoring 
a reactionary amendment intended to strip the NLRB of a large 
part of its jurisdiction over labor-management relations. 

By this time, moreover, much of the excitement over the so- 
called "slave-labor" law had subsided. Organized labor had found 
that it could live with the law it had so extravagantly con- 
demned. Management was fearful that changes might go too far. 
Many politicians welcomed an opportunity to push the whole 
risky issue aside in the election year of 1954. Therefore the 
Democrats of the South, some of whom thought the amend- 
ments too liberal, combined with the Democrats of the North, 
who thought the amendments too conservative, to send the 
whole problem back to committee. The vote was a sharp re- 
minder that the Democrats, holding 48 seats to 47 for the Re- 
publicans, were really in control of the Senate despite the fact 
that the reins were still nominally in GOP hands. 

One notable victory for the Administration came in the defeat 
of the so-called Bricker amendment. While this strange "reform" 
went through many reincarnations, its general purpose was to 
curtail the power of the President to enter into treaties and ex- 
ecutive agreements. Its author, Senator John W. Bricker, of 
Ohio, claimed to be shooting at notorious abuses of presidential 
power, as exemplified in the Yalta Agreement, but the language 
he wanted to write into the Constitution would actually have 
transferred to the Senate a large part of the President's treaty- 
making power. His maneuvers had strong isolationist backing 
because of the belief that the Senate was less international- 
minded than the President. 

Space limitations forbid discussion of the amendment in de- 
tail, but its nature can be readily understood from a look at its 
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Section 2 containing the notorious "which clause/ 7 This section 
reads: "A treaty shall become effective as internal law in the 
United States only through legislation which would be valid in 
the absence of a treaty/' The first part of the provision would 
greatly complicate the treaty-making process. To become the 
law of the land treaties would have to be approved by two-thirds 
of the Senate, as at present, and then enacted into law by the 
House and Senate and signed by the President. The net effect 
of this cumbersome procedure would be to hamstring the men 
responsible for our foreign relations at a time when close inter- 
national ties are necessary for our survival. 

The "which clause" would be still more mischievous. It means 
that Congress could not in any case make a treaty valid as inter- 
nal law if it dealt with subjects beyond the restricted powers 
granted to Congress by the Constitution. Senator Bricker con- 
tended vehemently that this was necessary to prevent federal 
encroachment on the powers of the states by means of treaties. 
With an air of superpatriotism, he pictured the Supreme Court 
as having opened a loophole in the Constitution through which 
state powers were being sapped. The court had said in Missouri 
vs. Holland that, although the control of migratory birds is 
normally a state function, Congress could legislate to carry out 
the provisions of a treaty with Canada for the protection of 
ducks. Under this doctrine, the senator contended, the treaty 
power could be used to scuttle our most precious constitutional 
rights. But the Supreme Court had indicated many times that a 
treaty could not override the Constitution. The senator had 
merely created a bogy to frighten the Congress into acceptance 
of his amendment. 

Adoption of the "which clause" would have left the Govern- 
ment helpless in dealing with many international problems. It 
is common practice for nations to agree upon reciprocal rights 
for their citizens to own or inherit property, to do business, to 
collect debts, or to practice a profession. Within our country 
these matters are left to the states, but as between nations they 
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must be regulated by Washington if they are to be regulated 
at all. The states are forbidden to negotiate with foreign gov- 
ernments. Yet Senator Bricker wanted to close the door upon 
any treaty negotiated by the President on these matters ordi- 
narily under state control. 

President Eisenhower first denounced the "which clause" at a 
press conference. Then he wrote a letter to Majority Leader 
Knowland declaring that the Bricker proposal as it then stood 
"would be notice to our friends as well as our enemies abroad 
that our country intends to withdraw from its leadership in 
world affairs." He further warned that the Bricker scheme 
"would impair our hopes and plans for peace and for the suc- 
cessful achievement of the important international matters now 
under discussion. This would include the diversion of atomic 
energy from warlike to peaceful purposes." Here was the blow 
that killed the Bricker amendment. Senators who had unthink- 
ingly climbed aboard the Bricker bandwagon could not permit 
themselves to be put in the position of favoring an amendment 
that would prevent the United States from carrying out its 
atoms-f or-peace plan, which had been universally applauded. 

Eisenhower's $101,000,000,000 highway-construction program 
submitted to Congress in 1955 proved to be highly controversial 
despite the powerful arguments he advanced for it. Following 
his favorite method, he had created an advisory committee 
headed by Lucius D. Clay to work out the plan in cooperation 
with the state governors. Drawing upon the data in the Clay 
Committee report, the President then told Congress that a new 
system of interstate roads was imperative for four reasons: (1) 
Highway accidents were killing 36,000 persons and causing 
$4,300,000,000 in damages each year. (2) Poor roads were add- 
ing an estimated $5,000,000,000 to the cost of motor vehicle 
operation. (3) Cities under possible air attack needed new 
arteries of traffic for sudden evacuation. (4) The estimated in- 
crease in motor vehicles from 58,000,000 in 1954 to 81,000,000 
in 1965 would critically overload existing roads. 
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The President's interest centered in an interstate system of 
arterial highways connecting major cities. He recommended 
that the Federal Government provide $31,225,000,000 of the 
$101,000,000,000 needed for a ten-year program. It was the 
finance methods suggested by the Clay report which aroused the 
most vigorous opposition. The Clay Committee urged creation 
of a Federal Highway Corporation that would issue bonds to 
cover most of the federal outlay, the interest and amortization 
charges to come from new taxes on highway users. The Demo- 
crats complained that this would create new debt that would 
not be reflected in the national debt figures. The President him- 
self seemed to be a little dubious about it. In his special message 
he said only that he was "inclined to the view that it is sounder 
to finance this program by special bond issues . . . rather than 
by an increase in general revenue obligations." 

The President was ready to accept any reasonable method of 
financing. His primary interest was in getting a new highway 
system under construction. The Senate's dissatisfaction with the 
financing provisions of the Administration bill resulted in its 
defeat in favor of the Gore bill calling for a five-year, $17,941,- 
000,000 highway program. But the House threw out both meas- 
ures after lobbyists for the trucking and petroleum interests had 
swarmed over Capitol Hill in a formidable drive against the 
proposed increase in the gasoline tax. Unwilling to accept defeat 
on a matter of such vital interest to the country, the President 
agreed to the Democratic plan of financing the program in 1956. 

The Eisenhower educational program began as a stopgap. 
The first step was to grant federal aid for the construction of 
schools in defense areas where the national obligation was clear. 
As the shortage of classrooms in many parts of the country be- 
came more critical, the President concluded that additional 
emergency help should be given. He therefore sponsored a tem- 
porary program to relieve the schools of their worst pressure 
while the states were holding special conferences and getting 
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ready for the White House Conference on Education scheduled 
for November, 1955. 

The President's attitude was also influenced by his fear of 
federal domination of the schools. In his message of February 
9, 1955, he said: "For unless education continues to be free 
free in its response to local community needs, free from any 
suggestion of political domination, and free from impediments 
to the pursuit of knowledge by teachers and students it will 
cease to serve the purposes of free men/' His concern for the 
maintenance of local responsibility weighed heavily upon the 
emergency measures he was willing to offer. 

He envisaged the spending of $7,000,000,000 to overcome the 
deficiency of 300,000 classrooms. But most of that sum was to 
come from the states and local communities, with only $220,- 
000,000 in grants from Washington for school construction in 
hardship areas and for certain administrative expenses. The plan 
did, however, contemplate the use of federal funds, up to 
$900,000,000, for the purchase of local school bonds and for 
federal participation in state construction of schools for leasing 
to local communities. As an emergency program, it was much 
too complicated and not sufficiently responsive to the national 
need. Congress failed to pass any school-aid bill in 1955, partly 
because of the tangle over racial segregation that bedevils every 
educational measure on Capitol Hill. 

The clear-cut call of the White House Conference on Educa- 
tion for federal aid in school construction and the appointment 
of Marion Folsom as head of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare gave a new approach to the problem. The 
President had indicated that his long-range policy would be 
guided by the conclusions of the White House Conference, and 
this pledge was reflected in the recommendations he laid before 
Congress in 1956. 

Taken as a whole, the legislative program of the Eisenhower 
Administration is not spectacular. Its innovations are few. Its 
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reforms are moderate and restrained. But it has effected a pro- 
gressive extension of social-welfare legislation. At the same time 
it has eliminated some controls over the lives of the people. 
It has turned the tide toward a sounder economy, and upheld 
sound principles of government. In the period of transition 
from war to peace, it has contributed much to stability. In 
general, it has been responsive to the needs of the times, and 
that is the most rigorous test that can be applied to any program. 



Chapter 12 

THE KEY TO PROSPERITY 



The good times that have flooded in upon the United States 
pose a fascinating question as to whether the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration has found the key to peacetime prosperity. The first 
Eisenhower year, 1953, was the most prosperous in the history 
of the nation up to that time. A recession followed in 1954, but 
it was brought promptly under control, and in 1955 the national 
economy moved into new high records on many different fronts. 
The gross national product the best index to the state of our 
economic health reached a total of $387,400,000,000 compared 
to $181,900,000,000 in 1929, $190,400,000,000 in 1939, $294,900,- 
000,000 in 1949, and $357,500,000,000 in 1952 (all in terms of 
1955 prices) . Personal consumption expenditures soared to $252,- 
400,000,000. New construction reached the fabulous total of $42,- 
250,000,000. Employment was at the highest peak in our history, 
and prices remained reasonably stable. 

This achievement was the more remarkable because of the 
sharp curtailment of government spending. The Federal Govern- 
ment's outlay for goods and services in 1955 was $45,800,000,000 
compared to a high of $89,000,000,000 in 1944 and $59,500,- 
000,000 in 1953. Private industry not only took up the slack re- 
sulting from the cessation of fighting in Korea; it also greatly ex- 
panded to meet new peacetime demands. The result has been a 
sustained period of prosperity, without any stimulus of wartime 
demands or postwar shortages, for the first time since the boom- 
ing twenties. 

It is inevitable that a comparison should be made with the 
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twenties because Eisenhower's is the first Republican Admin- 
istration since the speculative madness of 1929 plunged the 
country into its worst depression. Actually, however, the con- 
trasts between the twenties and the fifties are more significant 
than the similarities. Both periods produced climates favorable 
to private enterprise; both brought great forward strides in in- 
dustrial production. But speculation has not run riot in the fifties 
as it did in the twenties; when restraints have been needed they 
have been courageously applied. The Government now has at 
its disposal for control of the economy numerous mechanisms 
which did not exist twenty-five years ago. And, instead of apply- 
ing a few palliatives and waiting for the depression to run its 
course, as did President Hoover, the Eisenhower Administration 
has kept its finger on the national economic pulse, and has 
moved resolutely to prevent any crisis from developing. 

Most of the stabilizing devices that Ike and his associates have 
been using must be credited to the Roosevelt and Truman Ad- 
ministrations. The theory of the controlled economy is pre- 
eminently Democratic doctrine. Yet neither Roosevelt nor Tru- 
man succeeded in testing the policy in anything like a compre- 
hensive way. The economic and social reforms pushed through 
in the first two Roosevelt terms gave thr Government formidable 
powers against depression, but they did not produce prosperity. 
One vital element was missing a favorable climate for the ex- 
pansion of private enterprise. Fear of depression lingered, and 
F.D.R. never overcame his punitive attitude toward business, in- 
dustry, and finance. Consequently, his Administrations failed to 
inspire the confidence that is essential to full prosperity. The 
gross national product did increase from the rock bottom of 
$125,800,000,000 in 1933 to $189,400,000,000 in 1939 (in terms of 
1954 prices), but the latter figure was only $8,400,000,000 above 
the 1929 total. It was not until the Second World War pro- 
duced an abnormal demand for goods of all kinds that American 
production began to soar in the forties. 

After the war came sweeping adjustments to a peacetime 
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economy. Large pent-up demands for civilian goods at home and 
abroad brought a measure of prosperity which appeared to be 
more striking in the statistics than it actually was, because of 
the accompanying inflation. The gross national product, again 
in terms of 1954 prices, increased from $279,300,000,000 in 1946 
to only $291,400,000,000 in 1949. During the same period the 
wholesale price index bounced up from 78.7 to 99.2. Then in 
1950 the Korean War carried both production and prices to new 
heights. Though it was a time of high economic activity, the 
predominant characteristic of the period was inflation. 

The Truman Administration was greatly handicapped in deal- 
ing with this inflation because of its policy of supporting the 
prices of Government bonds at par. As long as it was forced to 
go into the market and buy government securities offered at less 
than par, the Federal Reserve System could not control the flow 
of credit and was thus paralyzed in the performance of the func- 
tion that Congress had assigned to it. In 1951 the Board of Gov- 
ernors came to a showdown with the Truman Administration 
on this policy. It obtained from Secretary of the Treasury John 
Snyder a "full accord" under which federal securities would be 
allowed to find their own level in a free market. Without weak- 
ening the Government's credit, this enabled the board to buy 
and sell securities for the purpose of contracting or expanding 
credit for the entire country. The effect was to restore the Fed- 
eral Reserve System to its role of economic stabilizer, but it was 
not until 1953 that the board had occasion to utilize its restored 
power against a real recession. 

Eisenhower's first step in this sphere was to build a sound 
economic organization. He asked his associates to find the best 
expert in the country on cyclical fluctuations in the economy. 
The resulting search pointed to Dr. Arthur F. Burns, professor 
of economics at Columbia University and research director of 
the National Bureau of Economic Research. Dr. Burns happened 
to be a Democrat, but that did not stand in the way of his ap- 
pointment. Bums is the author of several books and pamphlets 
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on production trends, the business cycle, and governmental con- 
trols. He is an economist of unusual discernment and objectivity. 
His plan for reorganization of the Council of Economic Advisers 
was accepted by the President and Congress, and he became one 
of the most influential men in Washington. 

Burns's job is research and the supplying of economic intel- 
ligence. The task of pushing economic issues to decision falls 
upon Gabriel Hauge, a high-caliber administrative assistant to 
the President who formerly taught economics at Harvard and 
Princeton before joining the staff of Business Week magazine 
as an editor. 

Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey and Secretary of Com- 
merce Weeks also play important roles in the shaping of eco- 
nomic policy, and Humphrey works in close harmony with the 
Federal Reserve System. With active supervision from the Pres- 
ident and with the aid of congressional leaders, these officials 
have steered the country on an economic course which, up to this 
point, has proved remarkably successful. 

The Administration's desire to give freer rein to private enter- 
prise was signified by its prompt abolition of wartime price con- 
trols. To avoid further inflation and the building up of excessive 
inventories as controls were relaxed, the Treasury issued in May, 
1953, a billion dollars in long-term bonds at the relatively high 
interest rate of 3/4 per cent. Investment funds were thus effec- 
tively mopped up, and credit was sharply tightened. The Treas- 
ury soon concluded that its move had been more drastic than 
the situation required, and by May, 1953, the Federal Reserve 
authorities began to ease credit by expanding the reserves of 
commercial banks and reducing their reserve requirements. 
Thereafter the Treasury arranged its financing so as to offer less 
competition to mortgages and other long-term issues. 

If the Treasury erred in cinching the restraints too tightly, its 
mistake was soon corrected, and, as evidence accumulated dur- 
ing the summer and fall of 1953 that deflationary adjustments 
were in progress, the Administration moved on several other 
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fronts to maintain buying power and stimulate economic ac- 
tivity. In September the Treasury announced its willingness to 
drop the excess-profits tax that weighed heavily on business. Sec- 
retary Humphrey also urged that the income-tax reductions 
scheduled for January 1, 1954, be allowed to go into effect 
Originally the Administration had put balancing the budget 
ahead of tax relief, but in the face of falling production and grow- 
ing unemployment the economists concluded that it was more 
important to expand purchasing power. Accordingly, $4,700,- 
000,000 was diverted from the Treasury to the pockets of con- 
sumers, although this was offset in some measure by higher 
Social Security taxes. 

In his economic report to Congress on January 28, 1954, the 
President claimed success for his flexible monetary and debt- 
management policies, first in preventing inflation and later in 
loosening credit as a stimulus to business. Once more he pledged 
his Administration to use its numerous powers to keep the coun- 
try on the broad highway of prosperity, avoiding the hazards of 
inflation on one side and of depression on the other. The ob- 
jectives on which he laid great emphasis were "the stimulation 
of output and employment, the protection of the purchasing 
power of the dollar against further shrinkage, the wide distribu- 
tion of the fruits of expanding activity, and the extension of 
international trade and investment/' 

The President also outlined a carefully prepared program to 
enhance the economic security of the individual, to stimulate 
competitive enterprise, and to throw up additional safeguards 
against depression. As we have seen in Chapter 11, the Admin- 
istration responded to the recession, not with emergency meas- 
ures, but with specific correctives for various maladjustments in 
the economy and with long-range projects designed to help the 
people and the business community to help themselves. 

Through the early part of 1954 Eisenhower was under heavy 
pressure to adopt what he called a "slam-bang" emergency pro- 
gram to head off a major depression. Between July, 1953, and 
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March, 1954, manufacturing production had declined 10 per 
cent. Businessmen, finding their shelves overstocked, had sharply 
reduced their buying, and the Government had cut back its de- 
mands for war supplies. Steel mills, shipyards, automotive plants, 
and other durable-goods factories had responded by trimming 
their payrolls and reducing hours of work. About 1,125,000 men 
and women had lost their jobs in factories in nine months, and 
the annual rate of wage income in manufacturing had fallen by 
$5,500,000,000. The number of unemployed had climbed to the 
disturbing total of 3,750,000 persons. An increasing number of 
economists and politicians began to fear that the country might 
have hit the same toboggan course that carried it to disaster in 
1929. They set up a clamor for White House leadership to avert 
the potential calamity. 

Eisenhower did not share their pessimism. His experts cor- 
rectly diagnosed the slump as an "inventory recession/' The 
President forecast that it would be "brief and self-correcting." 
On February 3rd he rejected a plea by Walter Reuther, president 
of the C.I.O., for a conference on unemployment because he be- 
lieved that the economy was passing through a transitional pe- 
riod and that the Government should maintain "a steady, un- 
shakeable attitude of public confidence/' On February 10th he 
chided the prophets of gloom and warned that they might 
frighten the country into serious economic difficulty. 

At no time did the President assume a do-nothing attitude. 
He simply refused to fire an atomic cannon to kill a rabbit or to 
put the Government in the position of spreading a feeling of 
panic. As the pressure for more drastic action continued, he 
said on February 17th that March would be the test month. If 
employment did not rise then, he would take it as a warning 
that further action, including possible additional tax reduction 
to stimulate spending, would be needed. When it was possible 
to look back upon the March record, the President was en- 
couraged. Though 3,725,000 persons were jobless, the rise of un- 
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employment was "leveling off." By May employment was gain- 
ing rapidly. 

As soon as the midyear reports were available, the White 
House declared that "the recent decline in economic activity has 
come to a halt/' Industrial production was climbing slowly; 
hourly wages were higher; business expenditures on capital ex- 
pansion were continuing at a high rate; retail sales were rising, 
and the value of the dollar remained stable. By the end of 1954 
the forward movement of our economic system was in full swing 
once more. A potentially serious upset to the economic system 
had been averted. 

The year 1954 proved to be, as the Administration described 
it, "the second best year" in American economic history. Some 
politicians tried to make an issue out of the phrase "second best 
year/' inferring that the Administration was content with high 
unemployment and a contracting economy. But this was only a 
niggling effort to offset the credit that the Eisenhower regime 
had earned by steering the country through a difficult transition 
from wartime inflation to peacetime prosperity. Complaints 
about the "second best year" were soon engulfed by the rising 
tide of economic progress in 1955. 

Many forces contributed, of course, to the shift from a dip to a 
rise in economic activity. Industry, business, labor, and the con- 
suming public were primarily responsible for the collective de- 
cisions which threw the economy once more into high gear, but 
the role of Government was far from being negligible. One sub- 
stantial factor was the so-called automatic stabilizers. The Pres- 
ident pointed out in his Economic Report of 1955 that while 
personal income from production was declining $4,400,000,000 
from July, 1953, to July, 1954, unemployment insurance and 
other Social Security payments to the public increased at the 
rate of $2,200,000,000. Tax payments declined $1,000,000,000 
solely because of lower incomes, and additional savings resulted 
from lower rates. At the same time agricultural price supports 
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cushioned the loss of farm income from lower prices. Together 
these items more than offset the loss of income from new pro- 
duction. Never before has a slump of 10 per cent in industrial 
production been accompanied by a rise of income available to 
consumers for spending. 

Of the positive steps taken by Government, the pumping of 
additional credit into the banking system was of great impor- 
tance. The Federal Reserve System eased the flow of credit before 
the decline really began. This prompt action helped to stimulate 
the large volume of construction that continued through the re- 
cession period and to sustain the large-scale consumption of 
goods by the public. To the tax reductions already provided by 
law Congress added excise tax cuts estimated to save consumers 
$1,000,000,000 in fiscal 1955. The tax reform Act put into tax- 
payers' pockets another $1,400,000,000 which otherwise would 
have gone into the Treasury. These were substantial stimulants 
to economic activity. Some industries were given special aid 
ship building through a construction program and lead and zinc 
mining through stockpiling. Grants-in-aid to the states, and tax 
refunds, were speeded. Areas suffering from a high degree of un- 
employment got first chance at some types of government de- 
fense work. 

Probably more important than anything else was the over-all 
feeling of confidence that the Eisenhower Administration in- 
spired among all groups. Low interest rates, credit pumped into 
the banks, reduced taxes, and increased incomes count for little 
unless people feel sufficiently secure to risk their savings and to 
spend their current income. The President made a special effort, 
therefore, to give the people assurance of governmental interest 
in and encouragement for legitimate enterprises of all kinds. At 
no time did he indulge in name calling or threats. No "malefac- 
tors of great wealth," "economic royalists/' or "labor bosses" were 
singled out for abuse. On the contrary, Eisenhower made it his 
business to see that all economic groups, from international 
bankers to common laborers, were treated fairly. His emphasis 
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was on the creation of jobs and prosperity for the masses; yet he 
was also keenly aware of the necessity for profits, dividends, and 
enticing opportunities for capital if full employment at good 
wages were to be achieved. 

In the absence of widespread confidence, the Government can 
create purchasing power by heavy public spending. But this has 
the great disadvantage of increasing the public debt and of in- 
viting inflation while perhaps diminishing instead of encouraging 
long-range confidence. In 1954 the Eisenhower Administration 
accomplished the remarkable feat of turning an economic dip 
into a swell while continuing to reduce governmental spending. 
That feat was possible only because of the favorable climate 
that had been created for private enterprise. 

Labor as well as capital found advantage in this economic era 
of good feeling. The American Federation of Labor reported at 
its January, 1955, convention that unionized workers had fared 
better in respect of wages in the "recession year" of 1954 than in 
any other postwar year. Personal income reached a new high 
mark of $286,500,000,000 in that same "recession year/' and Dr. 
Burns was able to report that "half, if not more, of our family 
units have annual incomes exceeding $4,000 nowadays/' Further 
gains were made in 1955, and average gross earnings are now 
close to $2 an hour. This wide diffusion of prosperity affords the 
best reason for hope that it will be lasting. 

The Administration's prudent and astute management of the 
economy has been supported by numerous middle-of-the-road 
policies of tested soundness. For example, the President fought 
a long and courageous struggle for freer international trade. This 
is the more remarkable because of the high-tariff tradition of the 
Republican party. Starting with the conviction, born of his war- 
time experiences, that extensive trade among the free nations is 
essential to their well-being, if not to their survival, the President 
pressed his point with determination but without assuming an 
extreme doctrinaire position. 

His first step was to ask Congress in April, 1953, to extend the 
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existing Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act for one year. Then 
he sponsored a broad-gauged commission to make "a thorough 
reexamination of our whole foreign economic policy/' Congress 
acquiesced, and he named Clarence B. Randall to head the 
Commission on Foreign Economic Policy. In his initial instruc- 
tions to the commission, the President said: "I commend to you 
an attitude both realistic and bold. Above all, I urge you to fol- 
low one guiding principle: What is best in the national in- 
terest/* The commission brought in its report in January, 1954> 
and the President sent it to Congress with a warm endorsement. 
On the basis of the Randall Commission's report, the Pres- 
ident sent to Congress a foreign-trade program designed to ob- 
tain consistent with national security and equity for all groups 
"the highest possible level of trade and the most efficient use 
of capital and resources/' He asked for extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act for three years with additional authority so 
that he could (1) reduce existing tariff rates, through trade 
negotiations, by not more than 5 per cent in each of the three 
years; (2) reduce by one-half tariffs on products imported in 
negligible volume or not at all; and (3) reduce to 50 per cent ad 
valorem any duty in excess of that figure. In addition the Pres- 
ident announced that he would seek renegotiation of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. He requested simplification of 
customs procedures and administration; urged increased invest- 
ment of American funds abroad; liberalization of the Buy-Amer- 
ican Act; stabilization of world prices for raw materials; extension 
of the duty-free allowance for tourists from $500 to $1,000 to 
encourage tourism; continuation of technical aid to foreign 
countries; and cooperation in the extension of currency con- 
vertibility. 

"Conceived as a whole/* the President said, "this program 
consists of four major parts: 

"Aid which we wish to curtail; 

"Investment which we wish to encourage; 

"Convertibility which we wish to facilitate; and 

"Trade which we wish to expand. . . . 
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"If we fail in our trade policy, we may fail in all. Our domestic 
employment, our standard of living, our security, and the soli- 
darity of the free world all are involved." 

Congress was cool to the message and passed only a stop-gap 
one-year extension of the Trade Agreements Act. Eisenhower 
patiently accepted this crumb and let it be known that he would 
put his bill for liberalized trade in first place on the Administra- 
tion's legislative agenda in 1955. Meanwhile, the President 
created the Council on Foreign Economic Policy, and drafted 
Joseph M. Dodge, former director of the Budget Bureau, to head 
it. Dodge's task is to keep the numerous agencies concerned 
with economic foreign policy pulling together and to advise the 
President on how his programs in this sphere can best be carried 
out. The arrangement has not eliminated disagreements, but it is 
a good mechanism for settling differences among staff members 
and for assuring top consideration of foreign economic issues 
when Administration policies are taking shape. 

In the first session of the Eighty-fourth Congress, under 
Democratic leadership, the President again submitted his trade 
program with the comment that its enactment was "essential 
for the security of the United States and the rest of the free 
world/' The bill to carry it out went into the hopper under 
Democratic sponsorship with the symbolic designation of 
BLR. 1. Daniel A. Reed, top Republican on the Ways and 
Means Committee, and many of his colleagues vehemently as- 
sailed the bill in the House. When the showdown came, the rule 
under which the bill was to go to the floor was saved by one vote 
193 to 192. It was Speaker Rayburn who turned the tide with 
a dramatic and personal appeal to his friends in the House. The 
President made a direct bid for G.O.P. votes in a letter to Repub- 
lican Leader Martin. He was able to rally only 66 Republicans 
against Congressman Reed's motion to send the bill back to 
committee, but 140 Democrats saved the day. The measure was 
then passed by a large vote 295 to 110. Less difficulty was en- 
countered in the Senate, where a bill carrying minor com- 
promises was adopted by a vote of 75 to 13. 
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With all his devotion to the general principle of freer trade, 
the President has made a practice of carefully weighing the facts 
when the Tariff Commission has sent him recommendations for 
changes in specific rates. He is not a doctrinaire free trader but a 
practical man who sees the need for some degree of protection 
for some domestic industries along with the need for a larger 
flow of trade across international boundaries. In six cases he has 
rejected recommendations of the Tariff Commission for duty 
increases. In two instances he has approved higher duties recom- 
mended by the commission. In the case of lead and zinc he 
turned down a recommendation for a 50 per cent increase in the 
duty and authorized instead additional purchases of those metals 
for stockpiling. Rejecting a proposed duty hike for wool, he in- 
duced Congress to enact a program to aid wool producers. 

The two duty increases for which the President has been 
much criticized are those on watches and bicycles. The increases 
up to 50 per cent allowed on nonjeweled watches and watches 
containing not more than seventeen jewels undoubtedly caused 
a serious modification of the United States' agreement with 
Switzerland. Eisenhower reluctantly approved the change be- 
cause he was convinced that the 70 cents an hour paid watch- 
makers in Switzerland, compared to $1.80 in the United States, 
put the domestic industry at a serious disadvantage and because 
he believed it necessary to retain a nucleus of skilled watch- 
makers to produce fuses and other timing devices in the event 
of war. 

In granting additional protection to the domestic bicycle in- 
dustry, the President scaled down the recommendations of the 
Tariff Commission as to lightweight bikes. But he felt that the 
increase of imports from a few thousand bicycles in 1949 to 
nearly a million in 1954 justified a softening of the blow to the 
domestic industry. The 50 per cent boost in the bicycle duties 
was designed not to cut off imports but to slow down the rate 
of increase at the expense of the American industry. 

In its tax policy the Administration had two principal objec- 
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tives the stimulation of economic activity and the elimination 
of inequities. During the recession year of 1954 taxes were cut 
by '$7,400,000,000 the largest dollar tax relief ever granted in 
any year as a deliberate means of putting money into the pock- 
ets of consumers in order to encourage buying, step up business 
operations, and create more jobs. Some of these cuts were short- 
range stimulants, but the revised Internal Revenue Code which 
became law in August, 1954, also included many long-range in- 
centives to high economic production. 

This 925-page reform measure gave businessmen greater lee- 
way in offsetting losses against previous profits, permitted them 
to deduct from taxable income expenses for research and ex- 
perimentation, eased the penalties for accumulating earnings for 
use in their business operations, and increased allowances for 
depletion of natural resources and for depreciation of new plants 
and equipment. To encourage investment, dividends were ex- 
empted from taxation up to a value of $50, and taxes on divi- 
dends above that figure were reduced by 4 per cent. This modest 
blow at double taxation (for corporation earnings are heavily 
taxed before dividends can be paid) was much criticized as a 
new resort to the "trickle-down" theory, but its benefits go 
largely to small stockholders. Its chief significance seems to lie 
in the incentive it gives to millions of families with small savings 
to invest them in productive industry. 

Benefits to groups and individuals outside the business field 
were more numerous. Farmers were allowed to deduct from 
taxable income expenses for various soil-conservation practices 
up to 25 per cent of their income. Inventors were permitted to 
spread lump-sum payments for their inventions over a period of 
five years. Retired persons and widows living on retirement in- 
come were given additional exemptions. The parents of de- 
pendent children who work were allowed to claim the $600 per- 
sonal exemption for each even though the child may earn more 
than $600, provided he remains in school or is under nineteen 
years of age. A taxpayer was also allowed to take a $600 exenip- 
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tion for any dependent member of his household regardless of 
relationship. Working widows and others were allowed to deduct 
up to $600 a year for child-care expenses. The maximum allow- 
ance for medical expenses was doubled, and taxpayers were al- 
lowed to deduct all medical and dental expenses in excess of 3 
per cent of their incomes (in place of the former 5 per cent). 
Sick benefits paid by employers were exempted from taxation 
up to $100 a week. 

More than fifty loopholes that had been used by tax evaders 
were closed, although some new ones were unfortunately opened. 
Many obscure provisions of the law were clarified. To avoid an 
excessive loss of revenue, the measure extended the 52 per cent 
tax on corporation profits. In effect, therefore, it provided relief 
from many inequities and gave incentives for greater economic 
activity at the expense of the big corporations. The new law was 
widely acclaimed as a monumental achievement. On signing it 
the President said simply: "It is a good law. It will benefit all 
Americans/' 

As Eisenhower began his fourth year, the only substantial dark 
area in the economic spectrum was agriculture. The Administra- 
tion's campaign against subsidized surpluses had not brought an 
upward turn for the farmer. New ideas were widely sought, how- 
ever, and improvement of the lot of the farmer became project 
Number One in the President's 1956 program. 

On the whole, the Administration's economic policy has been 
thoughtfully devised and skillfully administered. While discon- 
tinuing many government enterprises and reducing federal 
spending, it has helped private enterprise to move forward on 
many broad fronts. It has demonstrated that, with prudent con- 
trol over credit, debt management, taxation, and so forth, the 
Government can halt a recession and lead the economy back into 
full activity. That is a demonstration of the most profound 
significance. 

With all their hardheadedness, Eisenhower and his associates 
have also encouraged the country to dream once more. When 
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the President appeared before the National Security Industrial 
Association on October 25, 1954, to receive the James Forrestal 
Memorial Award for his contribution to a stronger America, he 
envisioned a $500,000,000,000 economy for the United States in 
less than ten years. "This would equal/' he said, "an average 
increase of more than $3,000 for every American family of today. 
And these can be real dollars dollars of stable buying power." 
His entire economic philosophy is geared to forward move- 
ment to better the living conditions of his fellow men. He wants 
it to be an orderly movement, with a minimum of ups and 
downs, but he does not let the ever present possibility of stum- 
bling halt the prosperity march. "I believe that it is high time in 
this great, growing, productive land of ours/ 7 he told the NSIA, 
"to put behind us the rash of fears that for so long have haunted 
some among us fear of war, fear of unemployment, fear of our- 
selves fear of the future. Certainly, we know now that one such 
fear the fear of a paralyzing depression can be safely laid 
away." 



Chapter 13 

THE BATTLE OVER TVA 



The bitterest and most prolonged fight that has swirled 
around the Eisenhower r6gime grew out of the President's power 
policy. The din of battle in and out of Congress often gave the im- 
pression that stalwart legislators were trying to save the country 
from two ogres named Dixon and Yates. But these two utility 
magnates who negotiated a contract to supply power to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, through the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, were only accidental targets in the clash of powerful 
economic and political forces. One of those forces is determined 
to expand the supply of federal power and the other to arrest it 
or to distribute its advantages more evenly. 

The President contributed to the emotionalism that inflamed 
the issue by referring to the TVA as an example of "creeping 
socialism." In the Tennessee Valley, which is thriving on cheap 
federal power, this was rank heresy. In various other sections of 
the country not so favored, the President's slap at TVA was wel- 
comed as an indication of a returning sense of proportion and 
fairness in power policy. For, as the TVA experiment has grown 
to gigantic proportions, an increasing number of citizens have 
become concerned about the concentration of federal power 
subsidies in a few select areas. In the nation as a whole only 13 
per cent of the power supply is furnished by federal installations; 
in the Pacific Northwest it is 58 per cent and in the Tennessee 
Valley (except for some private power going to the Atomic 
Energy Commission) 100 per cent 

TVA came into being during the dark days of the depression 
252 
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as a combined navigation, flood-control, and power project de- 
signed to stimulate and develop the entire valley. Able manage- 
ment and nearly $2,000,000,000 in federal funds have made it an 
unqualified success. Under the stimulus of cheap power rates, in- 
dustry has greatly expanded, agriculture has been rejuvenated, 
and the whole valley has taken a new lease on life. Most of the 
TVA enthusiasts are content to survey this rosy picture and ex- 
claim over the advantages of public power. Eisenhower has in- 
sisted on relating the TVA experience to the interests of the 
country as a whole. 

TVA makes much of the fact that the municipalities and co- 
operatives distributing its power offer consumers the lowest rates 
in the country, excepting only the federal power center in the 
Northwest. The average bill for 100 kilowatt hours of power sup- 
plied to residences in large cities of the Tennessee Valley in 
1952 was $2.50 compared to $3.24 in the surrounding area and 
$4.12 in New England and some other Northern states. With 
comparable advantages to industrial power-users, the Tennessee 
Valley has exerted a strong pull upon enterprises in other parts 
of the country. 

To supply the rising demands of homes, farms, industries, 
and the Atomic Energy Commission, the TVA built new steam 
plants to supplement its water power. An enterprise that had 
begun selling power as a byproduct of navigation and flood 
controls thus became the nation's largest monopoly. Steam 
plants will soon be turning out 64 per cent of TVA's power, 
with only 36 per cent coming from its hydroelectric system. 
Gordon R. Clapp, when he was chairman of the TVA board, 
asked the Budget Bureau for funds to start eight steam plants, 
with a combined generating capacity of 1,395,000 kilowatts. 
Additional facilities were necessary, he said, to prevent a 
"catastrophe in power supply in 1957." TVA wanted to build 
steam-driven generators to supply whatever power demand its 
subsidized rates might produce. 

These aspirations on the part of TVA came into collision with 
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the policy of the Eisenhower Administration in 1953 when TVA 
asked for funds to build a new $100,000,000 steam plant at 
Fulton, Tennessee, designed to serve the Memphis area. The 
Budget Bureau replied that other demands upon the Treasury 
were heavy and that the federal debt was already pushing against 
the statutory ceiling. To this the President added a question of 
basic importance*/ How could we justify spending $100,000,000 
of taxpayers' money to provide more cheap power for the Ten- 
nessee Valley so that it could lure industries from other areas 
not so favored at public expense? 

Here is the heart of the issue, as the President sees it. He is 
not a foe of TVA. On many occasions he has said that he wants 
TVA to continue as an effective, going concern. But he rejects 
the idea that the Government has a special obligation to the 
Tennessee Valley. On November 11, 1954, he wrote to Repre- 
sentative W. Sterling Cole, then chairman of the Senate-House 
Atomic Energy Committee: "It seems to me that all arguments 
for the construction by the Federal Government of the addi- 
tional steam plants ignore this one and very important truth: 
if the Federal Government assumes responsibility in perpetuity 
for providing the TVA area with all the power it can accept, 
generated by any means whatsoever, it has a similar responsibil- 
ity with respect to every other area and region and corner of 
the United States of America/' 

The President is not hostile to public power. His guiding 
principle is borrowed from Lincoln: "The legitimate object of 
government is to do for a community of people whatever they 
need to have done, but cannot do at all, or cannot so well do 
for themselves in their separate and individual capacities/' Ap- 
plied to power, this means that the Federal Government should 
continue to develop immense projects beyond the resources of 
any state or private company. For example, the Administration 
has sponsored the huge Upper Colorado River project in which 
several states are interested. Eisenhower developed a real en- 
thusiasm for this undertaking in part because former President 
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Truman had predicted that no great dam would be built by his 
successor. But in financing and managing great projects of this 
sort, the President insists that the Government should not obli- 
gate itself to provide all the power that the region thus favored 
may need. And ? if future valley developments are to be under- 
taken, he wants the states to have a share in the planning and 
management. 

When Governor Frank Clement, of Tennessee, took a dele- 
gation to the White House in October, 1953, to plead for a TVA 
plant in the Memphis area, the President asked why Memphis 
did not build its own plant, as Abilene or New York would do. 
He was told that this would be impossible because of Memphis's 
exclusive contract with the TVA. The Administration then 
sought other means of assuring the Tennessee Valley of power 
without dipping into federal funds. The result was the Dixon- 
Yates contract. 

In December, 1953, Director Dodge of the Budget Bureau 
asked Chairman Lewis L. Strauss of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission if it would be feasible to contract with private industry 
for 450,000 kilowatt hours of power by 1957 so that an equivalent 
amount of TVA power could be released to other TVA con- 
sumers. This idea was then embodied in the President's budget 
message of January, 1954. If the TVA could not be relieved 
of commitments to the AEG to the extent of 500,000 to 600,- 
000 kilowatts by this method, the President said, the question 
of starting new generating units for the TVA would be re- 
viewed. 

At first the AEC approached Electric Energy, Inc., which was 
already building a power plant to meet the AEC's needs at 
Paducah, Kentucky, but that company had its hands full and 
suggested that Edgar H. Dixon, president of the Middle South 
Utilities, might be interested. Dixon had already offered to 
supply power direct to the TVA without getting any encourage- 
ment. Later Eugene A. Yates, chairman of the board of the 
Southern Company, who was planning to build a plant on the 
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periphery of the TVA system, was brought into the negotia- 
tions. Neither Dodge nor Rowland R. Hughes (then deputy 
director and later director of the Budget Bureau) nor Strauss 
knew Dixon or Yates or had any connection with either of them 
before the negotiations were undertaken. 

It was soon agreed that the new plant should not be located 
at Paducah. Generating units capable of supplying 2,400,000 
kilowatts to the AEG were already under construction in that 
area. The growing demand for power was largely in the region 
around Memphis, and the economics of the industry demanded 
that the plant be located near the "major source of load/' The 
AEG also developed a reluctance to give up its TVA power un- 
der firm contract at favorable prices for an uncertain future 
supply at possibly higher prices. Its general manager, Major 
General K. D. Nichols, suggested that the TVA or the City of 
Memphis contract directly with the utilities for the power they 
would need. Dixon and Yates acquiesced, and Yates made a 
direct offer to sell power to TVA as Dixon had done. Gordon 
Clapp rejected the suggestions, saying that TVA could supply 
the power cheaper. But neither the Administration nor Congress 
was willing to provide the TVA with funds for that purpose. 

The President thus had the alternatives of trying to coerce 
the TVA, of doing nothing, or of instructing the AEG to con- 
tract for the needed power. He chose the last course. It was 
recognized from the beginning that this would be an awkward 
arrangement. TVA would deliver power from its system to the 
AEG at Paducah and elsewhere, and the AEG would in turn 
supply the TVA at Memphis with power purchased from the 
Dixon-Yates combine. In order to carry out their commitments, 
Dixon and Yates agreed to build a $107,250,000 power plant at 
West Memphis, Arkansas. Exchange arrangements of this sort 
are not uncommon, but, given the TVA's sensitivity to any en- 
croachments by private utilities, the contract was bound to 
cause an explosion. The President was warned that he was 
walking into a political inferno, but he went ahead anyway. 
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Public-power advocates tried every conceivable attack upon the 
Dixon-Yates "deal/' Chairman Stephen A. Mitchell of the 
Democratic National Committee went so far as to ask whether 
the President's friendship for Bobby Jones, who is a director of 
the Southern Company headed by Eugene Yates, might have 
had something to do with the awarding of the contract. His slur 
upon the President's integrity was thrown back at him from 
thousands of sources, but the fight against the contract con- 
tinued with increasing intensity. It was extravagantly denounced 
as a swindle, a giveaway, and an underhanded plot to destroy 
the TVA. 

One of the earliest complaints was that competitive bidding 
had been stifled so as to award an especially favorable contract 
to the Dixon-Yates group through negotiation. It is true that 
there was no competitive bidding, but that is customary in ar- 
ranging huge power contracts. Under the Truman Administra- 
tion, the AEC contracted with Electric Energy, Inc., and the 
Ohio Valley Electric Corporation for four times as much power 
as the Dixon-Yates contract called for. Both ''deals" were ne- 
gotiated without competitive bidding. The reason is simple. 
When the government wants power at a given location, it goes 
to the people who are producing it in that area. As the genera- 
tion of electricity is a natural monopoly, the possible bidders 
are few in number in any event. The problem was not to create 
competition among separate bidders, but to bring together the 
few men with the know-how and the resources to do the job. 
There is a large advantage, moreover, in buying power from a 
new plant connected with an existing system so that, when a 
generator is incapacitated, current may be obtained from other 
plants in the system. The Dixon-Yates contract specifically set 
up an arrangement of this sort. 

It was said that the Walter von Tresckow group offered a 
better contract than Dixon and Yates and got a brushoff. Ac- 
tually, the von Tresckow offer was carefully considered and re- 
jected for good reasons. It would have required the Government 
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to pay all the costs, plus a fixed fee of $4,000,000, and to take 
all the risks. It offered no assurance of savings in construction 
costs, and there was concern whether experienced management 
would be available. AEG saw no reason to jump from the frying 
pan into the fire. 

The terms of the contract were also said to be highly un- 
favorable to the Government and to guarantee excessive profits 
to the company. Actually, it was a risk contract; no profits were 
guaranteed. It did put a ceiling of $600,000 on profits (about 
11 per cent) in any one year, but this was a limitation, not a 
guarantee. Nor would the cost of power from the Dixon-Yates 
contract have been excessive. The AEG estimated the cost of 
electric energy (with taxes excluded and fuel costs figured at 
19 cents per million B.T.U.s) as follows: Dixon-Yates, 3.55 
mills per kilowatt hour; Ohio Valley Electric Company, 3.64 
mills; Electric Energy, Inc., 3.86; TVA-Oak Ridge, 3.78; TVA- 
Paducah, 3.83. The return to the company on its equity capital 
was estimated at about 9 per cent a year somewhat less than 
the average earnings of electric utility companies in recent years. 
The Federal Power Commission found the contract to be fair 
to the Government. 

Critics asserted that the Government could effect substantial 
savings by substituting the plant proposed by the TVA at Fulton, 
Tennessee, for the Dixon-Yates project. But this was in part an 
illusion because of TVA's great advantages in paying no federal 
taxes and in obtaining funds at lower interest rates than are 
available to any private company. Failure to collect full taxes 
on the sale of public power does not represent real savings, but 
the subsidization of one branch of the power industry. 

The TVA does pay 5 per cent of its gross revenue (not count- 
ing its sales to the Government) to state and local governments 
in lieu of taxes. In fiscal 1954 payments of this sort by TVA 
and its distributors amounted to 6 per cent of their consoli- 
dated revenue. Taxes paid by all private utilities in the United 
States to state and local governments in 1953 amounted to 8.6 
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per cent of their revenue. To this must be added the 13.9 per 
cent of their revenue paid in federal taxes, which are not matched 
in any degree by the TVA, although its earnings belong to the 
Government. In fiscal 1953 TVA paid $29,751,095 in lieu of 
taxes. The Hoover Commission showed that if TVA had paid 
the local, state, and federal taxes levied upon private utilities 
in the region, its tax bill would have been $199,501,868. It is 
clear from these figures that a large allowance has to be made 
for the illusion of savings from the production of power by the 
TVA. 

Through months of controversy the President clung to the 
Dixon-Yates contract because he believed that it offered the 
best means available of averting a power shortage in the Tennes- 
see Valley. But when the City of Memphis decided to build a 
generating system of its own rather than buy power from the 
Dixon-Yates combine, he ordered the contract canceled. As 
early as March 15, 1955, he had indicated at a press conference 
that the construction of a municipal plant at Memphis would 
meet with his hearty approval. The actual cancellation was de- 
layed, however, until Mayor Frank T. Tobey, of Memphis, 
visited Washington in July and gave the Administration assur- 
ance of the city's serious intention to go ahead. The President's 
skepticism in regard to Memphis's intentions was fully justified 
by the previous arguments of Tennessee officials that construc- 
tion of a municipal plant in the area would be impossible. 

The Memphis decision was wholly in line with the Eisen- 
hower policy of partnership with state and local governments 
and private enterprise in the development of power resources. 
The President said he was delighted by this outcome, and there 
is not the slightest reason to doubt his word, even though part 
of his delight probably came from the prospect of ending the 
political squabble that the Dixon-Yates contract had provoked. 

In the final outcome the President lost a battle but won a war. 
His defeat, of course, was in giving up the contract. Though his 
opponents failed to show any grave defect in the contract, they 
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did succeed in showing that it was the wrong way of meeting 
the power shortage in the Tennessee Valley. It plunged the 
Atomic Energy Commission into a hot political controversy only 
incidentally related to its major task. It put the Federal Govern- 
ment in the position of foisting upon the Memphis area an ar- 
rangement that was repugnant to many of its people. A retreat 
from that position was the only proper way out. 

The contract had also been brought into disrepute by the 
double role played by Adolphe H. Wenzell in its negotiation, 
Wenzell had been lent to the Budget Bureau on a part-time 
basis by the First Boston Corporation, of which he was a vice 
president, to make a study of the TVA. When the question of 
supplying additional power to the Tennessee Valley came up, 
it was natural to consult him. He sat in on numerous confer- 
ences which led to the Dixon-Yates contract. Neither Hughes 
nor Strauss had the slightest idea that the use of Wenzell in 
this connection might entail a conflict of interests. He was only 
a technical adviser and had nothing to do with the shaping of 
policy. When First Boston became finance agent for the Dixon- 
Yates group, however, the impropriety of Wenzell's activities 
was readily apparent. First Boston later recognized the anoma- 
lous situation by refusing to accept a fee for its financing 
services. 

Sherman Adams added to the comedy of errors by asking the 
Securities and Exchange Commission to postpone a hearing in 
which Wenzell was scheduled to appear. This was one of sev- 
eral ill conceived efforts to keep WenzelFs connections with the 
contract under cover. After the contract had been canceled the 
AEC capped the climax by refusing to repay disbursements 
made by Dixon and Yates on the ground that the contract was 
illegal because of a probable conflict of interests. Some White 
House officials almost fell out of their chairs when they heard 
of this. Apparently the AEC was merely using this means of 
throwing the remaining controversy into the courts for final set- 
tlement, but in doing so it seemed to add to suspicions already 
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grossly inflated by power-hungry senators from the Tennessee 
Valley. 

The victory that the President won was in halting the growth 
of a federal power monopoly. The example of Memphis should 
be a great help in keeping the hands of other communities need- 
ing power plants out of the federal till 

The controversy over the future of the TVA has served also 
to discredit the idea that it can be used as a "yardstick" by which 
to measure the fairness of rates charged by privately owned 
electric-power systems. The spotlight has been focused upon 
the unreasonableness of trying to match the rates of investor- 
owned power companies paying 22.5 per cent of their revenue in 
taxes against the rates of TVA with its 6 per cent payments in 
lieu of taxes. And, with the "yardstick" in splinters, the need 
for pouring additional millions of tax money into Tennessee 
Valley steam plants can scarcely be sustained. 

Congress seems to agree that the special favors granted to the 
Tennessee Valley have gone far enough. After months of furor 
over Dixon-Yates, the Democratic Eighty-fourth Congress again 
refused to appropriate funds for the TVA's proposed Fulton 
plant. TVA also gave a measure of cooperation by asking Con- 
gress for authority to issue bonds of its own instead of going 
to Congress for funds for new plants. If such bonds were made 
taxable, as are those of private power companies, one source of 
favoritism on which the TVA has flourished would be elimi- 
nated. If TVA were also required to pay a fair equivalent of 
local, state, and federal taxes, the "yardstick" idea would begin 
to have some meaning, and grounds for opposition to expansion 
of TVA to serve the power requirements of the Tennessee 
Valley would disappear. 

Eisenhower's fight for a power policy that will be fair to all 
the people still has a long way to go. 



Chapter 14 

THE FUROR OVER SECURITY 



Questions of internal security have bedeviled Eisenhower 
as they had previously bedeviled Truman. Both sought to drive 
subversives out of the government service and to screen the 
inflow of new employees to prevent further infiltration. Both 
sought to protect the rights of individual employees against the 
excesses of the witch hunters. Yet both encountered widespread 
criticism because of some notorious failures in the administra- 
tion of their security systems. 

Differences between the Eisenhower and Truman security 
programs are numerous, but their troubles in this sphere stem 
from a single paradox. The American people have been incensed 
by the exposure of a few Communist conspirators in high gov- 
ernmental circles. They see no excuse whatever for harboring an 
enemy, a potential enemy, or even a security risk in the nation's 
bosom. At the same time they hate snooping, investigations, 
and all interference with what they believe to be man's right 
to do and say whatever he wishes. Public sentiment has thus 
forced the Government to set up a succession of security systems 
and then severely criticized the operation of those systems. 

Dissatisfaction with the manner in which President Truman 
had handled the subversion problem undoubtedly contributed 
to the Eisenhower victory in 1952. Truman's effort to dispose 
of the notorious Hiss case as a "red herring' 7 and his failure to 
deal resolutely with a few Communists and fellow travelers who 
had betrayed his Administration had undermined confidence 
in the screening machinery he had set up. Suspicions had been 
262 
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magnified by the extravagant charges repeated over and over 
again by Senator McCarthy and others. Loyal public servants 
had become targets along with a handful of traitors. In a literal 
sense the country was in an uproar over alleged disloyalty and 
"softness toward Communism." 

Eisenhower moved into the melee with three different ob- 
jectives. First, he sought to take the problem out of the realm 
of sensational investigations, witch hunting, and political smear- 
ing into which the McCarthys, the McCarrans, the Jenners, and 
the Veldes had dragged it. Second, he tried to remove any ex- 
cuse for further congressional interference in this field by tight- 
ening up the executive regulations so that no tool of Moscow 
or other security risk would be harbored in the government serv- 
ice. Third, he attempted to throw additional safeguards around 
the screening process so that trustworthy employees would not 
be pilloried or unjustly dismissed. 

The first of these aims was the most delicate and difficult of 
attainment. Eisenhower had a right to expect that the profes- 
sional Red baiters of his own party would give him an oppor- 
tunity to put his house in order without the kind of malicious 
badgering they had inflicted on President Truman. They ac- 
corded him no such respect. Inebriated by the flood of publicity 
that their antics had brought them, they intensified their efforts, 
both fair and foul, to expose Red traitors on the federal pay- 
roll. The Republican victory of 1952 had catapulted Senator 
McCarthy into the chairmanship of the Government Operations 
Committee and its strategic Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations. With this added power and prestige, he went on a 
rampage that was clearly intended to humiliate and embarrass 
the President and make McCarthy the hero of the emergent 
Republican party. 

Eisenhower did not respond in kind. Instead, he moved reso- 
lutely to set up a new internal security system, to promote his 
legislative program, to build a bridge of confidence between the 
White House and Capitol Hill, and to weld a vast conglomera- 
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tion of new officials into a cohesive Administration. These tasks 
left him no time for feuds or vendettas, and, in any event, he 
refused, as a matter of principle, to engage in any sort of per- 
sonal bickering or sand throwing. 

The President did not hesitate to fight with McCarthy and 
other members of the Republican right wing when an important 
policy or issue was at stake. At the outset of his Administration 
he clashed with the arrogant and then powerful investigator 
by nominating Charles E. Bohlen to be ambassador to the 
Soviet Union. In the bitter fight that followed in the Senate, 
the Eisenhower forces put the McCarthyites to rout, but the 
President did not follow up that victory by opposing McCarthy 
at every turn in the road. This was a source of much disappoint- 
ment to some of his friends, and there was much wailing about 
an absence of leadership in the White House. 

In some instances the President did seem to go out of his way 
to avoid antagonizing McCarthy. In April, 1953, McCarthy, in 
the process of investigating East- West trade, announced that he 
had obtained pledges from Greek shipowners to avoid Soviet and 
satellite ports. Harold E. Stassen, then director of Mutual Se- 
curity, lashed out at this senatorial interference with the efforts 
of the executive branch to halt the flow of materials to the 
enemy in Korea. But the President smoothed it over by suggest- 
ing that Mr. Stassen might have employed a word he did not 
mean and by saying that he did not believe American foreign 
policy had been undermined by McCarthy's action. Obviously, 
the President was trying to avoid a collision that might have 
forced Republican legislators to choose between himself and 
McCarthy before he could get his bearings in the presidential 
office. 

A legislator with any sense of loyalty to his party would have 
responded in similar tone to this conciliatory gesture. McCarthy 
did not. Instead, he intensified his efforts to expose subversives 
in the federal service before the Administration had a chance 
to put its new program into effect. In addition to attacking the 
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Voice of America, he pursued a blunderbuss investigation into 
allegedly communistic books in American libraries overseas, 
which led to the so-called "book burning" fiasco. 

Unfortunately, there was a scintilla of excuse for McCarthy's 
complaint about the libraries maintained by the United States 
in other lands as a means of acquainting people with the Ameri- 
can way of life. Some of the books had been taken over from 
the Army after World War II; others had been accepted as con- 
tributions with little thought as to their content. A few of them 
were obvious misfits in any special-purpose library to which 
friendly peoples were invited by the United States Government. 
The State Department had a clear obligation to weed out the 
trash and the occasional volumes of communistic propaganda. 

Secretary Dulles attempted to do this on March 17, 1953, by 
advising Dr. Robert L. Johnson, head of the International In- 
formation Administration, not to use in its libraries the works 
of Communist authors or "periodicals receptive to international 
Communist propaganda." Because of the prevailing atmosphere 
of suspicion some librarians put an extreme interpretation on 
Dulles's directive. Before the end of June about three hundred 
books by eighteen authors had been removed from the overseas 
libraries. Although this was only three-tenths of one per cent 
of the books the libraries were using, it was enough to arouse 
indignant protests and to discredit the United States in the eyes 
of other peoples. 

The full impact of the book purge appears to have hit the 
President for the first time when he went to Dartmouth College 
on June 14th to receive an honorary degree. Among those shar- 
ing honors with him were John J. McCloy, Judge Joseph M. 
Proskauer of New York, and Lester B. Pearson, Canadian Secre- 
tary of State for External Affairs, who made the commencement 
address. The President overheard these three discussing the 
rigors of the book-screening policy, joined in the conversation, 
and was shocked by what he heard. In the ceremonies that 
followed, Dartmouth's president, John Sloan Dickey, described 
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Eisenhower as a "gr eat captain" who inspired free men every- 
where. The President's response was a stunning blow at the 
"book-burners." 

"Don't join the book-burners/' he admonished. "Don't think 
you are going to conceal thoughts by concealing evidence that 
they ever existed. Don't be afraid to go to the library and read 
every book, so long as that document does not offend our own 
ideas of decency that should be the only censorship. 

"How will we defeat communism unless we know what it is, 
and why it has such an appeal for men? . . . 

"We have got to fight it with something better, not try to 
conceal the thinking of our own people. . . . 

"And even if their thinking and ideas are contrary to ours, 
their right to say them, their right to record them, and their 
right to have them in places where they are accessible to others 
is unquestioned, or it is not America." 

Some thought the President deflated the fine idealism of this 
speech when he refused to say, at his press conference a few 
days later, that his Dartmouth remarks had been directed at 
Senator McCarthy. He also declared that he saw no reason for 
the Government to keep in its libraries in other lands books 
which advocate its destruction. The State Department was free, 
he added, to do anything it wished to get rid of books of this 
type. Actually, the President had not changed his mind in the 
slightest degree; he had merely shifted his emphasis because 
he was looking at the other side of the coin. However vigilant 
the Government might be in protecting the right to know, it 
could not rationally spend taxpayers' money to circulate abroad 
the poisonous outpourings of closed minds intent upon destroy- 
ing all freedom. 

This incident aptly characterizes the President. Not even his 
passion for human rights distorts his judgment in striking a bal- 
ance between liberty and security. 

The President asked Secretary Dulles to sit down with the 
information agency and work out a policy consistent with the 
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views he had expressed. Before leaving his post on July 31, 1953, 
Dr. Johnson announced a moderate and sensible policy of judg- 
ing each book for the overseas libraries "on its merits." No black 
list would be tolerated, he said, and even books by Communist 
authors might be used if they were found affirmatively to serve 
the ends of democracy. The new director of the United States 
Information Agency, Theodore C. Streibert, held rigidly to the 
Eisenhower policy, despite continued sniping from the extreme 
Right, and the tempest over "book-burning" soon subsided. 

At Mount Rushmore the President warned against those 
who would "pretend to defend freedom with weapons from 
the arsenal of the tyrant." "To defend freedom in ways that 
destroy freedom," he said, "is suicide." In July, 1953, J. B. 
Matthews, staff director for the McCarthy Committee, pro- 
voked the President's wrath by declaring in a magazine article 
that Protestant clergymen constituted "the largest single group 
supporting the Communist apparatus in the United States." 
The White House was so eager to strike at this canard that it 
solicited protests from three distinguished members of the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, and then im- 
mediately answered them. Agreeing completely with the pro- 
tests, the President said: 

The issues here are clear. Generalized and irresponsible attacks that 
sweepingly condemn the whole of any group of citizens are alien to 
America. Such attacks betray contempt for the principles of freedom 
and decency. And when these attacks whatever their professed pur- 
pose be condemn such a vast portion of the churches or clergy as to 
create doubt in the loyalty of all, the damage to our nation is multi- 
plied, 

Matthews resigned from his committee post, and the press 
fairly glowed with praise for the President. But McCarthy 
rushed on to new conquests. His next victim was to be William 
P. Bundy, an official in the Central Intelligence Agency on 
which the government relies for information to guide its security 
policies. McCarthy announced that he would subpoena Bundy, 
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but the National Security Council decided that Bundy should 
not respond. That information was conveyed to the Wisconsin 
senator by Vice President Nixon, who also persuaded the Re- 
publican members of McCarthy's subcommittee to stand by the 
President. The result was a complete rout for McCarthy, even 
though Allan Dulles, head of the CIA, went before the sub- 
committee and promised his cooperation to the extent of giving 
McCarthy data that were available to all other members of 
Congress. 

From many quarters the President was urged to follow up 
these victories with all-out political warfare against McCarthy. 
He steadfastly refused. At his July 22nd press conference he said 
that he was going to stand for what he believed to be right, and 
if that was found to be in opposition to what someone else 
had said, it was just too bad, but he would not change for that 
reason, and he would not indulge in personal abuse. As the 
attacks became more persistent, his ire was frequently aroused, 
but his public responses were models of self-control. In No- 
vember, 1953, McCarthy savagely denounced the Administra- 
tion's foreign policy as being one of "whining, whimpering ap- 
peasement." Secretary Dulles decided to strike back, and tele- 
phoned the President, who was celebrating Thanksgiving Day 
in Georgia. On his return to the White House, Eisenhower 
gave warm approval to Dullest pointed reply. The following day 
he read to his news conference a careful statement fully sup- 
porting Dulles, but without mentioning McCarthy. Declaring 
that "fear of Communists actively undermining our Government 
will not be an issue in the 1954 elections," the President said 
that enactment of a dynamic legislative program was the big is- 
sue before his party. 

"Unless the Republican Party can develop and enact such a 
program for the American people," he declared, "it does not de- 
serve to remain in power." This became an almost standard 
reply. When critics urged him to strike at McCarthy, he struck 
instead a blow for his legislative program. 
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As 1954 dawned, McCarthy made a bolder bid for power. 
For weeks he and members of his staff had subjected the De- 
partment of the Army to increasing pressure, and Army officials 
had tried meekly to appease him. At a moment that served 
his purpose he turned on them. McCarthy had information that 
Major Irving Peress, a New York dental officer whom he ac- 
cused of being a "Fifth Amendment Communist/' had been 
promoted and given an honorable discharge. The discharge had 
been granted after Peress had declined, on grounds of possible 
self-incrimination, to answer questions as to whether he was a 
Communist, Secretary of the Army Robert T. Stevens acknowl- 
edged in a letter to McCarthy that the Peress case had been 
mishandled, and indicated that reform measures were being 
taken. To a fair-minded investigator concerned about protecting 
the Government from subversives, this would have ended the 
matter, except for a subsequent check to see that more effective 
screening had been put into effect. But it did not satisfy Mc- 
Carthy. 

He summoned Brigadier General Ralph W. Zwicker, com- 
mandant of Camp Kilmer, in New Jersey, to one of his notorious 
one-man hearings and tried to force from him testimony which 
a presidential order forbade him to give. When the general in- 
sisted on obeying his instructions, the senator bullied and hu- 
miliated him and said that he was not fit to wear the United 
States uniform. As General Zwicker is a faithful and intelligent 
officer who had been decorated thirteen times, the whole Army 
seethed with resentment. 

Secretary Stevens heatedly accused McCarthy of humiliating 
Zwicker and undermining Army morale, and ordered two of- 
ficers not to appear before the senator's inquests. McCarthy re- 
plied that the Secretary was an "awful dupe," and summoned 
him to testify. A showdown between McCarthy and the Eisen- 
hower Administration at last appeared to be imminent. Stevens 
prepared a strong and forthright statement upholding the in- 
tegrity and prestige of the Army against malicious sniping from 
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Capitol Hill, but he never used it. Instead, he met with mem- 
bers of McCarthy's subcommittee, without the knowledge or 
consent of the White House, and entered into an agreement 
that was everywhere interpreted as a complete surrender. 

Stevens got the impression from the tone of the meeting that 
the senators were agreeing to conduct no more one-man hearings 
and that witnesses would thereafter be treated with respect. In 
turn he agreed to speed up his investigation of the Peress case 
and, after its completion, to give the subcommittee the names 
of all persons responsible for promoting Peress and granting him 
an honorable discharge. In flat contradiction to his previous 
stand, he agreed also that these officers, including General 
Zwicker, would be available as witnesses if the subcommittee 
wished to call them. Stevens's concessions were written into a 
"Memorandum of Agreement" which said nothing whatever 
about McCarthy's concessions. 

The Secretary's naive capitulation produced an uproar and a 
succession of meetings at the White House and on Capitol 
Hill intended to recoup what he had lost. At the request of the 
White House, Senator Dirksen tried to get a statement from 
the Republican members of the McCarthy Subcommittee that 
would put a different face on the memorandum. It was hoped 
that such a statement would set forth the promises which 
Stevens thought he had obtained orally. But McCarthy was un- 
willing to accept any language carrying an inference that any 
witness had been abused. When all efforts to draft compromise 
language failed, Stevens issued a statement from the White 
House insisting that the memorandum had been misinterpreted, 
that he had not backed away from his principles, and that 
he would continue to fight any abuse of Army witnesses. The 
President gave the statement his full endorsement, but it was 
a weak comeback from the Secretary's previous blunders. 
Stevens's most pertinent comment to the press, referring to the 
notorious memorandum, was: "I guess I didn't handle it too 
well." 
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It was a dark hour for the Administration. Gloating and 
triumphant, McCarthy branded as "completely false" Stevens's 
claim that he had received assurances that Army witnesses 
would not be "browbeaten or humiliated/ 7 The Wisconsinite 
appeared to be master of the situation. Columnists began writ- 
ing of McCarthy for President, and many feared that he had 
snatched control of the Republican party from the President. 
Stevens was in deep distress and talked of resigning, but the 
President took the crisis in stride. On the day of the big scramble 
to change the "Memorandum of Agreement" he broke the 
tension, as he often does when the pressure is great, by practicing 
a few golf shots on the White House lawn. 

There was no doubt that major errors had been committed. 
The first was Secretary Stevens's failure to insist that he, and 
not General Zwicker, was ultimately responsible for any laxity 
in handling the Peress case. It was Stevens who should have 
gone before the McCarthy Subcommittee to face the embarrass- 
ment of a departmental error. The second mistake was in for- 
bidding Army officers to testify before McCarthy. This was a 
well intentioned effort to save uniformed officers from being 
pilloried for having obeyed instructions, but two wrongs do not 
make a right. No executive official can properly deny a con- 
gressional committee access to government personnel who can 
throw light upon executive shortcomings that Congress has a 
right to investigate. That is why Stevens got no support from 
other members of the McCarthy Subcommittee. The Adminis- 
tration could not have fought successfully on the ground that 
Stevens occupied. The third error was Stevens's effort to patch 
up a bad situation by an informal agreement that left him at 
McCarthy's mercy. 

Stevens's performance canceled his usefulness to the Ad- 
ministration, but the President could not let him resign at that 
time. A resignation in the confused atmosphere of the spring 
of 1954 would have redounded to the credit of McCarthy and 
further enhanced his power. All the Administration could do 
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was to retreat to firmer ground and resume its unspectacular 
struggle for fairness and decency. When Stevens presented his 
resignation in 1955 long after the fight was over, however, the 
President willingly accepted it. 

In his news conference on March 3, 1954, Eisenhower made 
the kind of presentation that Stevens should have made before 
the McCarthy Subcommittee. He acknowledged that the Army 
had made "serious errors" in handling the Peress case. He 
stressed the need for unceasing vigilance against "subversive 
penetration" of governmental activities. In addition, he candidly 
recognized the right of Congress to investigate any phase of the 
public business. Unless national interests demand otherwise, 
he said, executive employees, including the military, should "re- 
spond cheerfully and completely to the requests of the Congress 
and its several committees/' But the President also highly praised 
General Zwicker, promised to support any executive employee 
in demanding fair treatment by investigators, and called upon 
the Republican leaders in Congress to assume "primary re- 
sponsibility" for the adoption of "proper and fair" procedures. 

The President maintained his calm, firm, but unaggressive 
attitude throughout the fantastic Army-McCarthy hearings. For 
several weeks the country was agog over the Army's charges that 
McCarthy and Roy M. Cohn had used threats and pressures to 
obtain favored treatment for Private G. David Schine, former 
unpaid consultant on the McCarthy staff, and over McCarthy's 
accusation of attempted blackmail. The climax came when 
McCarthy produced at the hearing a letter containing secret 
information from a Federal Bureau of Investigation memoran- 
dum and declared that government employees were "duty bound 
to give me information even though some bureaucrat may have 
stamped it secret." This brought from the White House an 
emphatic rebuke prepared by Attorney General Brownell and 
endorsed by the President. "That responsibility [to protect the 
national security] cannot be usurped," they said, "by any indi- 
vidual who may seek to set himself above the laws of our land 
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or to override orders of the President of the United States to 
federal employees of the Executive Branch of the Government/' 

McCarthy's invitation to government employees to violate 
the law in order to feed him information brought the greatest 
outpouring of condemnation he had ever experienced. His close 
associates in the Senate began to pull away from him. When he 
sought to end the hearings to save himself from further em- 
barrassment, the President insisted that they should take their 
course. By the time the televised hearings reached their weary 
end, McCarthy was slipping fast. There followed demands for 
his removal from his committee chairmanship, for his censure 
by the Senate, and even his expulsion from the Senate. The up- 
shot, as everyone knows, was the appointment of a select com- 
mittee headed by Senator Arthur V. Watkins, of Utah, to 
weigh the evidence against him and recommend to the Senate 
what if any discipline should be applied. 

The Watkins Committee turned out to be a model of fair- 
ness, Gibraltar-like in firmness, and Lincolnesque in courage. 
Its findings electrified the nation, and left the Senate no honora- 
ble alternative to censuring McCarthy as the committee recom- 
mended. The Senate vote of 67 to 22 for condemnation of his 
conduct destroyed the Wisconsinite as a significant political 
figure. Since that day, December 2, 1954, his has been a lonely 
voice spewing out invectives of no more consequence than dust 
in the wind. 

The news from the Senate brought a warm glow to Eisen- 
hower's ruddy face. Later, when Senator Watkins called at the 
White House, the President expressed his unalloyed delight 
over the outcome. A mild version of his congratulations to Sena- 
tor Watkins was reported in the press and brought an angry 
roar from McCarthy. Apologizing to the people for having 
urged the election of Eisenhower in 1952, he accused the Presi- 
dent of a "shrinking show of weakness" toward Red China. 
The President smiled good-naturedly and made no reply; the 
country responded for him. 
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Throughout the long contest with McCarthy the President 
had scarcely raised his voice. He had talked in measured terms 
of fairness, upheld officials who were under attack, and spoken 
forthrightly for the principles that McCarthy was trampling 
underfoot. The weapons he used were only persuasion, restraint, 
and moderation. Yet his victory was complete. It is doubtful 
whether the history of American politics offers another exam- 
ple in which soft-spoken candor and sincerity have so strikingly 
triumphed over deinagoguery. 

No doubt the President could have beaten McCarthy by the 
hammer-and-tong methods that were urged upon him from 
thousands of sources throughout the first year and a half of his 
Administration. But any gladiatorial contest with so resourceful 
and ruthless an opponent would probably have split the Re- 
publican party and almost certainly would have driven a wedge 
between the White House and Congress. In the end his pa- 
tience brought almost every Republican in Congress, as well 
as the Democrats, to his side in this fight. 

It is interesting to note that, after the censure vote had been 
taken, many of those who had been calling most vehemently 
for "leadership" in the White House acknowledged the Presi- 
dent's wisdom in ignoring their advice. Leadership in a govern- 
ment as complicated as ours is not simply a matter of outslug- 
ging every demagogue who seeks publicity by challenging the 
President. Rather, it is the art of mobilizing diverse groups be- 
hind policies and programs for advancement of the national 
interests. It is to the everlasting credit of President Eisenhower 
that he did not allow the McCarthy onslaught to jeopardize 
his major undertakings. 

Long before the struggle with McCarthy came to a head, the 
Administration began to revamp the Truman loyalty program. 
In his first message to Congress on the State of the Union, Eisen- 
hower had said: "I know that the primary responsibility for 
keeping out the disloyal and the dangerous rests squarely upon 
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the executive branch. When this branch so conducts itself as 
to require policing by another branch of the government, it in- 
vites its own disorder and confusion." This conviction made the 
creation of a new security system urgent business. 

In the eyes of the incoming officials, there were several grave 
defects in the Truman method of weeding out subversives. First, 
its emphasis was centered on the elusive concept of loyalty. 
When Truman first set up his Loyalty Review Board in 1947, 
he instructed federal agencies to dismiss employees if they found 
"on all the evidence, reasonable grounds exist for belief that the 
person involved is disloyal to the Government of the United 
States/' Such formidable findings were difficult to make. The 
formula did not seem to touch some employees believed to be a 
menace to security. In 1951 Mr. Truman modified the order 
so as to provide for the ouster of employees whose loyalty was 
open to "reasonable doubt/' In other words, he gave the Gov- 
ernment rather than the employee the benefit of the doubt. This 
put the Government in the untenable position of condemning 
citizens for disloyalty on the basis of mere suspicion. 

Another defect was the failure of the system to reach em- 
ployees who were clearly a menace to security without being 
disloyal. Alcoholics, loose talkers, perverts, and others who are 
easy marks for blackmailers may imperil our defenses as much 
as real subversives. Yet they came under no special scrutiny from 
the viewpoint of security. There were many complaints also 
that the cumbersome system of boards and reviewing officials 
delayed the firing of subversives and caused unnecessary anguish 
to the innocent. 

In the latter part of the Truman Administration, the Loyalty 
Review Board asserted the right to "post-audit" cases in which 
employees had been cleared by agency boards. For example, the 
late Dr. John P. Peters, of Yale University, had been informed 
that a Federal Security Agency board had found no reasonable 
doubt as to his loyalty, but the central board called up the case 
and reached the opposite conclusion. This is the well known 
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Peters case that went to the Supreme Court and elicited an 
emphatic decision that the board had overstepped its authority. 
By presuming to reopen cases previously decided in favor of 
employees, the board gave the impression that there was no end 
to the loyalty probes and pinned "a badge of infamy" on hapless 
victims without the safeguard of due process. Considering all 
these defects, President Eisenhower decided to set up a program 
which would be simpler to administer and which would avoid 
the loyalty quagmire. 

Congress, in 1950, had passed Public Law 733 giving the heads 
of various "sensitive" governmental agencies authority to sus- 
pend and dismiss suspect employees without any formality or 
restraint. Congress had also authorized the President to extend 
this arbitrary firing power to the nonsensitive federal agencies 
if he should deem it essential to national security. Eisenhower 
based his security program on this law. The first effect of his 
Executive Order 10450 issued in 1953 was to extend the cover- 
age of the 1950 Act to all Departments and other units of the 
executive branch, thus doubling the number of employees sub- 
ject to summary dismissal on security grounds. 

This extension of the statute to cover the so-called nonsensi- 
tive agencies has been much criticized. It is said that there is no 
need for summary action against a Communist or "security 
risk" in the Bureau of Fisheries or the Smithsonian Institution. 
But the President felt that untrustworthy or disloyal employees 
should not be tolerated in any branch of the federal service, and 
there were indications that a great majority of the people agreed 
with him. In 1955 the United States Court of Appeals specifically 
upheld the right of the President to generalize the requirements 
that Congress had directly prescribed for the agencies imme- 
diately concerned with defense and foreign policy. 

Executive Order 10450 took the place of Truman's Executive 
Orders 9835 and 10241. The most distinctive feature of the new 
order was its shift of emphasis from "loyalty" to "security." Dis- 
loyalty was extremely difficult to prove. When it could be proved, 
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it branded the victim as being a traitor to his country. In an 
effort to avoid both of these defects, Eisenhower ordered sus- 
pension and dismissal of all federal jobholders whose employ- 
ment was not "clearly consistent with the national security/' 
This was aimed not only at saboteurs, spies, seditionists, and 
traitors but also at criminals, sexual perverts, drug addicts, 
drunks, and others found to be undermining the security of the 
nation. 

Two other significant changes were made. The old Loyalty 
Review Board was abolished, and the head of each agency was 
made solely responsible for deciding, in line with the terms of 
the order, whether the employees under his jurisdiction could 
meet the security test. In discharging this task each Department 
head is aided by a security hearing board. Unlike the old loyalty 
boards, which were composed of employees of the Department 
served, the new boards are drawn from a Civil Service panel so 
as to exclude representatives of the unit where the accused 
employee works. The result is to afford more impartial hearings 
to guide the agency heads. 

Undoubtedly the new system provides the Government ad- 
ditional protection against subversive elements, but it has been 
less successful in eliminating the stigma of disloyalty. Employees 
dismissed under Executive Order 10450 came to be known as 
"security risks/' and the term soon acquired an inference of dis- 
loyalty even though no question of loyalty was raised in most 
of the cases. If the program could have operated in an atmos- 
phere of fairness devoid of partisanship, suspicion, and petti- 
ness, few difficulties would have been encountered. But in a 
free country contending political forces are always at work. Gov- 
ernment programs have to be carried on in the light of this 
fact. 

The first barrage of criticism came when the Civil Service 
Commission released a report showing the number of "separa- 
tions" for security reasons, without indicating how many cases 
involved charges of subversion and how many were attributable 
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to other forms of unreliability. Some Republican politicians 
could not resist the temptation to cite the report as evidence 
that the Administration had cleaned out a large number of 
"Communists" or "subversives" from the federal service. That 
was a serious abuse of the report, and it intensified Democratic 
efforts to discredit the entire program. 

The purpose of the CSC's generalization was to avoid singling 
out any individuals or groups as subversives, but the use made 
of it tended to stigmatize the entire list Included were many 
who had been accused of nothing more serious than lax conduct 
and some who had resigned without knowing that any question 
as to their security status had been raised. As the purpose of 
the program was only to relieve the Government of risks, a De- 
partment head could well have felt relieved when any person 
with derogatory information in his files resigned. But these 
cases involving no direct accusations certainly should not have 
been included in the security-program statistics. 

Subsequent reports were more detailed. They show, for the 
period beginning with May, 1953, and ending with September, 
1955, a total of 9,605 "security separations," of which 3,685 
were dismissals and 5,920 resignations. Of this total, however, 
only 2,377 were cases in which the departing employee 'had in 
his file "information indicating, in varying degree, subversive 
activities or associations." Civil Service Chairman Philip Young 
has testified that three-fourths of these separations were effected 
through Civil Service procedure rather than through the more 
complex machinery set up to handle security cases. 

The initial reports reflected a good deal of confusion among 
the federal agencies as to what cases should be classified as 
coming under the security label. Some of them interpreted 
the CSCs instructions as requiring the inclusion of all separa- 
tions for drunkenness, ordinary crimes, and other forms of un- 
reliability whether or not the departing employees held sensitive 
positions. This brought sharp criticism from security officers as 
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well as from the press. The instructions were changed in Octo- 
ber, 1954, so as to make clear that cases involving only unrelia- 
bility should not be included in the security statistics unless the 
employee in question had held a position in which unreliability 
constituted a security risk. 

If the agencies report accurately, all the separations now listed 
have some relation to security, although few of them involve 
spying or subversion. The difficulty is that some politicians and 
commentators persist in reading the figures as if they referred to 
'loyalty" cases. That distortion of the figures is not, of course, 
a fault of the reporting system itself. It purports to show noth- 
ing more than separations related in some degree to security. 
When this fact is recognized, it is of little significance whether 
dismissals have been effected under Executive Order 10450 or 
under routine Civil Service procedure. Some agencies have de- 
liberately used CSC procedure whenever feasible as a means of 
protecting employees from the stigma of security charges. Cer- 
tainly that consideration for the individual is to be commended 
rather than condemned. 

We must also remember that in many of these cases simple 
unreliability is intermingled with subversive associations. One- 
third of the reasons for ousting an employee from the Depart- 
ment of State, for example, may be related to information in 
his security file and two-thirds to a habit of taking leave without 
permission. Is he a security risk? The commission has been 
criticized in some quarters for including such cases in its security 
statistics, but it would be criticized by other groups if cases of 
this kind were excluded. It is not possible in summaries to give 
a wholly accurate picture of actions taken under any program 
as complex as the security system. With allowance for these 
limitations, the current security reports appear to be reasonably 
accurate summaries of actions taken. The distortions come from 
misreadings and misinterpretations. For the sake of perspective 
it is also important to remember that only 1.1 per cent of the 
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total resignations from the federal service are classified as secu- 
rity separations, and only 9.1 per cent of the total discharges 
for cause are in the security statistics. 

In March, 1955, the Department of Justice, with the approval 
of the President, effected seven reforms in security procedures. 
Legal officers were instructed to aid in the drafting of charges so 
that a bill of particulars could be given to each accused. Personal 
interviews were recommended in advance of suspensions so that 
the employee would have a chance to clear himself before any 
charges were formally made. Legal officers were told to attend 
security-board hearings to keep procedures straight and to advise 
employees not represented by counsel as to their rights. Safe- 
guards were set up against interagency conflicts. Agencies were 
instructed to make "every effort" to support charges at security 
hearings through witnesses who could be cross-examined. 

These changes squeezed out much of the previous looseness 
in the program. Premature suspensions have been greatly re- 
duced. Investigations are more thorough and charges more care- 
fully drawn. Significant though these reforms are, their scope 
is limited. What is needed even more than tightening up of 
procedures is a comprehensive reappraisal of the program and its 
impact upon government employees. The President appeared to 
have had such a study in mind when he issued his Executive 
Order 10450. That order instructed the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to make a continuing study of the security program with 
the objects of detecting weaknesses and of improving the over- 
all operation. Preoccupied by its mammoth screening task, the 
commission never gave to this review assignment the initiative 
and imagination it demanded. 

When the Civil Service Commission failed to magnify its role 
as a critical overseer of the security system, the President might 
well have set up a bipartisan commission to do this job. Instead, 
he waited for Congress to set up such a commission in 1955 at 
the behest of Senator Humphrey. Although the President then 
welcomed the idea, his acceptance of it two years earlier might 
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have saved many government workers from unnecessary an- 
guish and the United States as a whole from torrents of criti- 
cism. 

One phase of the system that needs attention is the require- 
ment that employees be suspended if their retention is not found 
to be "clearly consistent with the national security." This lan- 
guage throws on a challenged employee the burden of proving 
his loyalty and reliability. It would be more in keeping with the 
claims of liberty and security to require the Government to find 
retention of an employee "reasonably inconsistent with the na- 
tional security" before labeling him a security risk. Some security 
officers insist that such a change would make little difference, as 
a practical matter, in the handling of cases, but it would give 
the program a better psychological climate. 

One other weakness in the system was high-lighted by the 
Wolf Ladejinsky case. Ladejinsky, a native of Russia, was agri- 
cultural attach6 for the United States in Tokyo when the service 
of which he was a part was transferred from the State Depart- 
ment to the Department of Agriculture. Although he had been 
cleared by State and had a distinguished record, Agriculture de- 
clined to rehire him because it wanted attaches with American 
agricultural backgrounds and because it was not satisfied that 
he met security requirements. Two different Departments had 
reviewed the same data and had come to sharply differing con- 
clusions. After a noisy hassle that inflicted a good deal of dis- 
credit upon the country, the Foreign Operations Administration, 
at the behest of the White House, cleared the Russian-born 
agricultural expert and hired him to help carry out its anti- 
Communist operations in Vietnam. Some months later Secretary 
Benson belatedly expunged all reference to Ladejinsky as a 
security risk from the records of his Department. 

As a result of the imbroglio which grew out of this case, the 
Administration ordered that a person cleared by one agency 
should not be classified as a security risk by another without full 
consultation to make certain that all data has been weighed and 
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the proper standards applied. If future disagreements of this 
sort arise, the Departments concerned are to request a review 
of the facts by the Attorney General This, however, is a make- 
shift arrangement. To avoid injustice to employees, each Depart- 
ment ought to respect the security clearances of all others unless 
the employee concerned should be moving to a more sensitive 
position. 

Some thoughtful students of the subject also believe that the 
time has come to restrict security screening once more to truly 
sensitive positions. This would substantially reduce the size of 
the operation, minimize its frictions, and perhaps adequately 
serve the national interest now that the old cases which caused 
so much concern have been disposed of. Here is an important 
issue for the Internal Security Commission. 

Most troublesome of all is the problem of confrontation. 
Deep-seated in our tradition and constitutional law is the con- 
cept that an accused person has a right to confront his accusers 
and to cross-examine them in an effort to establish the truth. 
This right has not been guaranteed in the loyalty and security 
hearings because most of the investigations are made by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation on a confidential basis. The 
FBI has argued convincingly that its sources of information can- 
not be disclosed without destroying its usefulness in detecting 
subversion. In some cases undercover agents must also be pro- 
tected. Many security hearings are held, therefore, without the 
accused ever seeing his accusers or learning the source of the 
charges against him. 

It is true, of course, that these hearings are not legal trials. 
A person may be fired from a government job without violating 
his constitutional rights. But the effects of security hearings are 
so grave that they ought to be conducted with the utmost fair- 
ness. The President recognized this when he addressed the Anti- 
Defamation League of B'nai B'rith on November 23, 1953. "In 
this country/' he said, "if someone dislikes you or accuses you, 
he must come up in front. He cannot hide behind the shadows, he 
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cannot assassinate you or your character from behind without 
suffering the penalties an outraged citizenry will inflict/' In ac- 
cord with this view the President ordered the use of witnesses 
in security hearings whenever possible without infringing secu- 
rity. The trouble is that this leaves every official an excuse for 
not requiring personal testimony when he does not wish to do so. 

One high official has suggested that confrontation of witnesses 
be required in all security hearings unless the agency responsible 
is able to convince a special board of eminent citizens that an 
exception is necessary to protect the FBI's confidential sources. 
Some arrangement of that kind seems to be necessary if the 
program is to be brought into line with the best American tradi- 
tion of fair play. 

It is not to be supposed that any security system will function 
without mistakes. After centuries the courts have attained no 
such perfection. In the screening of its employees, however, it 
is clear that the Government has not yet taken full advantage 
of the country's best traditions in reconciling the demands of 
security to those of freedom and justice. 



Chapter 15 

MEASURE OF THE MAN 



In conclusion let us try to take the measure of D wight D. 
Eisenhower in the Presidency. That will not be easy because 
we cannot now see his work in historical perspective. But much 
is known about Eisenhower that history is not likely to change. 
He has not been a mystery man in the White House; his Ad- 
ministration has been singularly free from undercover deals and 
intrigue. His policies and methods are well known, and his fel- 
low countrymen have measured his stature in a way that will 
have a tremendous impact upon the judgment of history. 

The high position that the President has come to occupy be- 
came dramatically evident when he suffered a heart attack in 
September, 1955. Both the international and the domestic hori- 
zons were suddenly clouded. Statesmen and diplomats abroad 
seemed to mark time pending determination of his condition. 
The New York Stock Market suffered a drastic sinking spell. 
Millions of citizens expressed their grave concern, and prayers 
for his recovery were heard in nearly every church in the land. 
Partisan criticism was silenced^ and for a time the President was 
accorded the veneration that is usually reserved for an elder 
statesman no longer in the political arena. Sympathy for a 
stricken leader may account in some degree for this attitude, but 
it also reflected a profound respect for Eisenhower as an indi- 
vidual and a widespread appreciation of his performance as 
President. 

The President's illness also gave added insight into the 
methods and organization he has used at the White House. 

284 
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Through the six weeks during which he was confined to the 
Fitzsimons Army Hospital in Denver, the executive arm of the 
Government continued to function with scarcely a hitch. This 
was a tribute in part to Eisenhower's genius for organization and 
in part to his enlightened concept of the Presidency as an insti- 
tution. Having participated in the making of policy, the Cabinet, 
the White House staff, the National Security Council, the 
Council of Economic Advisers, and other official groups were 
well prepared to carry on. Vice President Nixon and Sherman 
Adams, the President's civilian chief of staff, were intimately 
acquainted with the major problems confronting the White 
House. The over-all direction they were able to give kept the 
Administration on the beam even with the chief pilot tempo- 
rarily incapacitated. 

This achievement stands out in striking contrast to the con- 
fusion that has sometimes marked a presidential illness in the 
past. When President Wilson was stricken in 1919, the top 
echelons of Government were paralyzed. Wilson held the great 
powers of his office in close personal possession, and after his 
partial recovery he forced the resignation of Secretary of State 
Lansing because the latter had presumed to hold a Cabinet meet- 
ing while the President had been too ill to make his wishes 
known. Eisenhower's concept of the President's duty is totally 
different. Having delegated a large measure of responsibility to 
his associates, he was pleased to have them confer together and 
to go right ahead with their tasks in his absence. After his 
recovery he expressed his "gratitude and appreciation" for the 
Cabinet's cooperation during his illness. 

The different response of the two men is indicative of the 
sweeping evolution that has taken place in the Presidency. No 
longer is the Chief Executive a lone figure in an ivory tower, but 
the director of a great organization. Eisenhower completed the 
transformation of the office into an institution. His ability to 
function as the captain of a team and to gather around him an 
official family with enough responsibility and esprit de corps to 
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carry on in his absence has given the Presidency new strength 
and stability in time of emergency. 

Eisenhower's sharing of authority with the men around him is 
a reflection of his basic attitude toward government. He is not 
power hungry. On the contrary, he sees the democratic process 
as essentially a diffusion of power. So far as the Presidency is 
concerned, he leaves no question whatever as to who is the final 
arbiter of policy. No one is allowed to take a major decision out 
of his hands. But he refuses to exercise his power arbitrarily. 
When great decisions are to be made, he wants the advice of all 
his responsible aides who have worked on the problem. And 
many lesser decisions he is willing to leave to the discretion of 
his associates. As a practical matter, this is the only way in which 
the Presidency can be managed successfully in this age of big 
government. 

A similar attitude guides the President in his relations with 
the legislative and judicial branches of the Government. Re- 
peatedly he has indicated that he has no desire to boss either. 
In dealing with Congress he makes use of all his persuasive 
power to bring about the enactment of his proposals, but he 
respects the right of Congress to take a different view. His ex- 
tensive consultations with congressional leaders bear out his high 
regard for a meeting of minds as the proper approach to policy- 
making in a representative system. 

In his relation to the courts the President has put a high 
premium upon independent judgment and judicial-inindedness. 
In no sense of the word has he attempted to create "Eisenhower 
courts/ 7 Nor has he been willing to use judicial appointments 
as rewards for party hacks. Some Presidents have merely rubber- 
stamped senatorial appointments to the federal bench. Others 
have used judgeships to lure legislators into support of White 
House bills. Eisenhower has not eliminated political considera- 
tions in naming judges; with senatorial confirmation required, 
no President could do that. But he has insisted, with strong back- 
ing from Attorney General Brownell and Deputy Attorney Gen- 
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eral William P. Rogers, that only lawyers of high standing and 
judicial temperament be named. In several instances the Admin- 
istration has successfully resisted heavy pressure to secure the 
appointment of political-minded lawyers of less than judicial 
stature. 

Eisenhower strongly believes also that the judiciary should 
be nonpartisan and that the best way to keep it so is to name 
judges from both parties in about equal numbers. When he took 
office, however, about five-sixths of the judges on the federal 
benches were Democrats. With two exceptions, he has appointed 
Republicans to the bench to redress the balance, but after three 
years of this practice the Democratic judges still outnumbered 
the Republican judges by nearly two to one. 

Eisenhower's appointment of Earl Warren to be Chief Justice 
of the United States illustrates the trend of his thinking. On 
the death of Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson, in September, 1953, 
the President asked Attorney General Brownell to seek out the 
best legal minds in the country. Leaders of the bar should be 
consulted, he said, and the qualifications of judges already on 
the bench should be carefully weighed. There was no doubt in 
the President's mind as to the kind of Chief Justice he would 
like to name; he wanted a man of the stature of John W. Davis, 
the 1924 Democratic candidate for President and a great man of 
the bar. Davis himself, at eighty, was much too old, but the 
President pointed to him to illustrate his feeling that the new 
Chief Justice should be a great man as well as a great lawyer. 

The results of BrownelFs survey pointed at Warren, and when 
he found that the President was thinking along the same line he 
formally recommended the California governor. Eisenhower had 
talked with Warren a few times during the 1952 campaign, but 
they were not old friends. At the 1952 convention Warren had 
helped the Eisenhower cause by swinging most of the California 
delegation into line for the seating of Eisenhower delegates, but 
in the nominating contest California had voted solidly for War- 
ren, and switched only after Eisenhower had won. The President 
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was under no political obligation to the governor, but he saw in 
Warren the kind of vigor, integrity, devotion to public service, 
governmental know-how, and middle-of-the-road philosophy that 
he thought the Chief Justice should have. 

Brownell flew to California and spent three hours with War- 
ren at an Air Force base near Sacramento on Sunday morning, 
September 27th. Reporting to the President the following day, 
he pictured Warren as an eminent executive, an experienced 
lawyer, and a citizen of broad views and good judgment. Warren 
was also, Brownell said, a man of sound constitutional views who 
stood for civil liberties, who had commended the Supreme Court 
for upsetting President Truman's seizure of the steel industry 
and opposed President Roosevelt's efforts to pack the Supreme 
Court in 1937. As a governor of wide experience, he had signed 
ten thousand bills without having one of them upset by judicial 
review. One other factor in Warren's favor was that, at sixty- 
two, he was younger than any other man under consideration, 
except Justice Robert H. Jackson. Also important were the facts 
that Warren would command the confidence of the country and 
the court and that his pleasing personality and administrative 
skill would promote harmony in an institution sometimes torn 
by conflicting views. The President was delighted by Brownell's 
report and Warren's receptivity, and Brownell was authorized 
to notify the governor by telephone of his nomination. The 
official announcement came at the White House press confer- 
ence on September 30th, but in the meantime Brownell's recom- 
mendation had "leaked" to the press. 

Implicit in the Warren appointment is the President's respect 
for the American federal system. Though he sought a man whose 
basic philosophy was akin to his own, he also knew Warren to 
be a man of rugged independence. As in his subsequent appoint- 
ment of Justice John Marshall Harlan, the President was con- 
sciously trying to build a strong, independent judiciary that 
would uphold civil rights and constitutional principles even 
against the White House if necessary. 
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At the same time he has tried to avoid any questionable use 
of power that would take his Administration into court under 
charges of having violated the Constitution. Indeed, the "soldier 
in the White House" has been the most Constitution-conscious 
President the country has known in a generation. His respect for 
the limitations of power in a constitutional government is so 
striking in this age of centralization and totalitarianism that it 
merits deep appreciation on the part of people who value their 
freedom. 

Has the President's deference for the division of power deprived 
him of leadership? Some of his critics say so, but his high standing 
with Congress and his popularity with the country invite a dif- 
ferent conclusion. In August, 1955, 79 per cent of those par- 
ticipating in a Gallup Poll approved the manner in which the 
President was handling his job, with only 18 per cent disap- 
proving. As this is written, he is not only the most influential 
person in the United States; since the retirement of Churchill 
he is generally recognized as the Number One statesman of the 
world. Field Marshal Lord Montgomery made this plain when 
he visited Denver during the President's illness. "He is not only 
your guy," Lord Monty said, "he is our guy, he is our guy from a 
world point of view. It is frightfully important to get that right/' 

There is no mystery about Eisenhower's impact upon his 
fellow men. They see him, first of all, as a likable person. To 
millions around the globe he is "Ike/' The use of his nickname 
reflects not only an affection for the man; it carries also an in- 
ference that the rank and file understand him and that he under- 
stands them. Ike was born with a sort of sixth sense that alerts 
him to what the mass of his fellow men are thinking and feeling 
and enables him to identify himself with them. Whether we 
call that political acumen or humanitarianism, it is the mark of a 
natural leader of men. It enables Eisenhower to exert a powerful 
pull upon public opinion far beyond the confines of his own 
country. 

To this he adds patent sincerity and an unqualified dedication 
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to his tasks. People trust him instinctively, not because of the 
power he wields but because they believe his motives are good. 
Even most of his political foes acknowledge his devotion to the 
national interest as he sees it. This characteristic was doubtless 
accentuated by his long military training and service. But the 
man himself must be given credit for carrying over into the 
White House those aspects of his military background that are 
assets while discarding military traits that would not be appro- 
priate to civilian office. 

One other quality that has contributed much to Eisenhower's 
leadership is his high degree of nonpartisanship. To be sure, he 
fought the campaigns of 1952 and 1954 with partisan fervor and 
sometimes with outbursts of anger. Having entered the political 
arena for a cause he deemed worthy, he battled lustily to win. 
The President also hoped to build up the strength of the Repub- 
lican party so that it might become a powerful instrument of 
good government. Especially during his first two years in office, 
when the Republican party was in control of Congress, he worked 
to enhance its standing. In the general conduct of government 
business, however, partisanship has not loomed large. The Presi- 
dent has worked congenially with leaders of both parties in Con- 
gress, and the cooperation between the White House and Sena- 
tor George, Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, in regard to foreign policy has been an inspiring example of 
bipartisanship. 

Irrespective of party lines, Eisenhower has a strong distaste for 
petty bickering and vindictiveness. His refusal to use the sound- 
ing board of the White House to denounce individuals or engage 
in personal vendettas has underlined his self-control and his faith 
in fairness and decency in public relations. He stands before the 
country, not as an exploiter of class hatred, racial differences, or 
sectional rivalries, but as a healer of wounds, a bridge of under- 
standing, the leader of a common effort to improve living condi- 
tions and enhance the security of all the people. 
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His work for better race relations is often ignored because he 
believes that shouting from the housetops about such achieve- 
ments undercuts their value. Instead of making political hay out 
of civil rights bills that are vulnerable to filibustering in the 
Senate, he quietly abolished many inequalities not based on 
legislation. For the first time in history he installed a Negro 
secretary in the White House. In the first year and a half of his 
Administration he named forty-seven Negroes to important 
posts, twenty-seven of them to posts never before held by Ne- 
groes. J. Ernest Wilkins, Assistant Secretary of Labor, became 
the first Negro appointed to the "Little Cabinet" since the Taft 
Administration. 

Without any beating of drums, the Administration also top- 
pled numerous segregation barriers. Long before the Supreme 
Court's decision upsetting segregation in the schools, the Presi- 
dent had eliminated all racial dividing lines in the schools serv- 
ing military bases. Equal sharing of facilities was also ordered 
in naval plant cafeterias, in veterans' hospitals, and in various 
other government institutions. The remaining all-Negro units 
in the Army were broken up, and the Navy lost its color line. 
By means of persuasion the President's Committee on Govern- 
ment Contracts came close to ending job discrimination in the 
vast network of firms making supplies for the Government. 

Knowing that tolerance cannot be legislated, the President 
has sought to create a "moral climate" in which an equality of 
rights will be voluntarily accepted. In addition to setting a 
proper example in governmental activity, he exerted a strong in- 
fluence toward ending the color line in Washington restaurants, 
theaters, and places of recreation. The Eisenhower record on 
race relations brought an expression of "delighted astonishment" 
from the Chicago Defender, Negro newspaper which had sup- 
ported Truman and Stevenson. Representative Adam Clayton 
Powell, Jr., who is both a Negro and a Democrat, wrote in the 
Reader's Digest: 'In less than two years in the White House 
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President Eisenhower, without political trumpeting, has quietly 
started a revolution which, I firmly believe, means an era of 
greater promise for Negro citizens." Powell recognized that 
Eisenhower was not bidding for Negro votes but only trying to 
be President of all the people. 

One other measure of the President's leadership lies in the 
impression he has made on his associates. Possibly there are 
some disillusioned Eisenhower aides, but they are difficult to 
find. The normal experience of the men who surround the Presi- 
dent is one of scarcely restrained enchantment. Both as the 
leader of the "Crusade in Europe" and as President he has 
demonstrated the happy faculty of inspiring his associates. His 
enthusiasm, his dedication to his task, and his unwillingness to 
accept defeat thus tend to spread through his Administration. 

In less concentrated form this inspirational faculty is felt far 
beyond the President's official family. He lifts men to higher 
aims and greater devotion. Without any assumption of self- 
righteousness, he focuses the public mind upon constructive 
ideas and Christian virtues. For vast numbers of people inside 
and outside the United States he has thus become a symbol 
f the hope for a better life. 

Yet his idealism has been kept within practical bounds. While 
sponsoring foreign-aid programs costing the taxpayers billions 
of dollars each year, he has not overlooked the necessity of keep- 
ing our own economy sound. His efforts to find an accommoda- 
tion between the East and the West have brought no weakening 
of our military defenses. Nor has he allowed soaring idealism 
to blind him to the necessity of compromising with our allies 
and, in some instances, with domestic critics. Under the Eisen- 
hower system, the pursuit of ideals is not a stampede into the 
unknown but a well controlled march toward objectives that can 
be attained. 

It is evident from what has been written in the foregoing 
chapters that Eisenhower has met another test of leadership; 
that is to say, he has addressed himself directly and courageously 
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to the major issues of his day. The great problems of the fifties 
have been to avoid a nuclear war, to arrest the spread of Com- 
munist imperialism, to strengthen the ties of the free world, to 
revitalize the free enterprise system, and to infuse a new dy- 
namism into our mature democratic society. In each of these 
areas substantial progress has been made. It is doubtful whether 
any statesman could have done more than Eisenhower has done 
to shield the world from nuclear destruction. No assurance can 
be given that he has succeeded, but he has seen the problem 
clearly, and he has moved against it persistently and imagina- 
tively. The sweep of Communism has been slowed down if not 
arrested. Costly concessions were made in Vietnam, but Com- 
munist thrusts were turned back in Korea, Iran, Guatemala, 
Formosa, and other parts of the world under severe pressure. 
Through American leadership, the free world has extended its 
commitments and increased its strength, Eisenhower's global 
concept of American responsibility is today the greatest shield 
of free peoples. It must be said of him that he has moved in 
pace with the evolution of his time. 

Can the man from Abilene be numbered, then, among our 
great Presidents? Some of his qualities are admittedly ordinary. 
Despite his ability to move people, he is not a great orator and 
writer as is Churchill. He is not a great innovator or philosopher. 
His domestic reforms are not outstanding beside those of his 
immediate predecessors. His period in the White House has not 
been as dramatic as were the presidential years of Washington, 
Lincoln, Wilson, and Franklin D. Roosevelt, Yet he has many 
of the characteristics that make a President live in the memory 
of his countrymen. 

His major concern with great problems, his simplicity of man- 
ner, his dedication, and his deep regard for the welfare of his 
fellow citizens are reminiscent of Lincoln. But Lincoln moved 
through national tragedy and suffering to a glorious triumph. 
The Eisenhower years, though clouded by struggle and uncer- 
tainty, have been a buoyant, forward-moving, and fruitful period. 
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They seem to carry promise that President Eisenhower will 
occupy a great and distinctive place of his own in our national 
folklore. And it is by no means improbable that his standing 
will be as high in the political world as it already is in our mili- 
tary history. 
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